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JAMES MILLS PEIRCE.' 


JAMES MILLs PEIRCE was born in Cambridge on May 1, 1834. 
He graduated with the class of 1853, and became a member of 
the Faculty of Harvard College in 1854 as Tutor in Mathematics, 
holding this position until 1858, when he resigned it to complete 
his studies in the Harvard Divinity School, which he had entered 


1 At the Editor’s request, Mr. Perry has sent from Paris the following sketch, 
which came too late to be incorporated in Prof. Byerly’s memoir: 

“Tt can hardly be counted among the advantages of a life devoted to the higher 
mathematics that it throws a man into close touch with his fellows, but Prof. Peirce 
combined with the love of his profession many other interests and sympathized with 
the best work in many various directions. He was, as mathematicians are apt to be, 
an ardent lover of music, and he was devoted to the theatre. He loved the best, but 
if the best was not to be had, he took what was to be found with full measure of 
gratitude. He had seen every actor and every play for more than half a century 
and in various countries. No discomforts daunted him. In old times the geograph- 
ical position of Cambridge rendered faithful attendance at Boston theatres anything 
but pleasant; the cold journey had no terrors for him. He was faithful to the end. 
Only last summer he spent two nights in Paris on his way through from England to 
take his steamer at Genoa, and those two evenings he spent at the Frangais. This 
very winter, one of his last outings was to see the performance of an English trans- 
lation of the Misanthrope. 

“He knew and studied the plays of Shakespeare with uninterrupted zeal. Another 
poet of whom he was extremely fond was Shelley. Few men knew better the works 
of these two poets and few loved them more warmly. He was very fond of reading 
them aloud and he read admirably. Music, poetry, the stage were with him very 
important interests and made up the part of his life which his engrossing occu- 
pations left free. 

‘He had many friends old and young. His old friends he kept, and to do that is 
an art; he made new ones and young ones. He had a great fondness for the young 
who are really young, as he was himself till the day of his death. He was a fiery 
soul and he understood and sympathized with their enthusiasm, and hopes and eager- 
ness, because he too was enthusiastic, hopeful and eager. His fervour, his intensity 
made him a marked figure in a world where there are more counters than coins. He 
sympathized intensely with good and honourable things and hated what was odious 
with equal intensity. He was no friend of compromise. <A vivid figure is gone from 
Cambridge.” —T. S. Perry, ’66. 
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a year before. He graduated from the Divinity School in 1859 
and spent the next two years as a candidate for the ministry, 
retaining his room in the College Yard and preaching occasionally 
in churches in the neighborhood of Boston. In 1861 he was 
recalled to Harvard as Assistant Professor of Mathematics, and 
he remained in the service of the University until his death. He 
was promoted to a University Professorship of Mathematics in 
1869, and transferred to the Perkins Professorship of Mathematics 
and Astronomy in 1885. He served as Secretary of the Academic 
Council from its establishment in 1872 until its principal functions 
were transferred in 1890 to the Administrative Board of the 
Graduate School; as Dean of the Graduate School from 1890 to 
1895; and as Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences from 
1895 to 1898. He died suddenly of pneumonia on March 21, 
1906, in the 72d year of his age and the 50th year of his service 
as a teacher and a member of the Faculty. 

No one could have been more absolutely identified with Harvard 
than Professor Peirce, spending as he did the whole of a long 
and active life in and for the University. He joined its Faculty, 
a baker’s dozen, at twenty. He saw Harvard develop from a 
small, cramped New England college into a great and liberal 
university, and he had the supreme satisfaction of knowing that 
he had aided every forward step. For 50 years he gave his voice, 
his influence, and his vote for every faculty measure that aimed 
at progress toward freedom, or real scholarship. Examine the 
Catalogue of Harvard University for the academical year 1854- 
55. The Faculty of Harvard College numbered 13, including 
professors of Greek, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, English, 
Latin, Chemistry; and tutors in Greek, History, Latin, and 
Mathematics; the Undergraduates numbered 340, and the Resi- 
dent Graduates 4. Among the members of the Faculty were 
Benjamin Peirce, Bowen, Lovering, Child, Lane, Eliot and J. M. 
Peirce, a set of men remarkable for scholarship, energy, breadth 
of view, and length of service. The leaven of the Elective Sys- 
tem was already present, though in small measure, as the Juniors 
and Seniors were allowed to select two-fifths of their work from a 
decidedly meagre list of subjects, — Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
German, Italian, and Spanish; and the Faculty were beginning 
to be dissatisfied with the traditional scholastic methods. 
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To offset these indications of progress we must remember that 
the teaching was lamentably lacking in inspiration, being practi- 
cally confined to hearing the recitation of lessons learned from a 
prescribed text-book; that laboratories and museums were un- 
known, and that the library was rarely visited ; while the students 
were driven to morning and evening prayers and to church on 
Sunday, and were harassed in their daily life by numerous petty 
restrictions enforced by equally petty penalties. 

Progress in the past 50 years in the College proper has been 
mainly along four lines: the extension of the elective system ; 
the improvement in methods of instruction until the old-fashioned 
recitation is practically unknown, and laboratories, museums and 
libraries are crowded almost to suffocation; the abandonment of 
compulsion, resulting in increased manliness and self-reliance on 
the part of the students; and last but not least the building up 
of the Graduate School; and along every one of these lines Pro- 
fessor Peirce has been a leader. He had always a high and large 
conception of academic freedom, both in study and in action. 
Therefore he believed in and worked for the abolition of compul- 
sory attendance at religious exercises and at recitations. In the 
introduction of teaching by lecture he and his department led the 
way. He fought hard and successfully in the Faculty for the 
abolition of the time-honored marking system, which he regarded 
as a great impediment to the development of the scholarly spirit; 
and his last act as a member of that body was to introduce a 
motion, still on the Faculty docket, for reforming its successor, 
the present system of grading. 

He was the first Dean and almost the father of the Graduate 
School. When he entered the Faculty the instructions given by 
Harvard College ended with the Senior year. There was an 
occasional so-called Resident Graduate, who by paying a fee of 
$5 was entitled to the use of the library and was allowed to attend 
all the courses of public lectures delivered to Undergraduates. The 
first serious attempt at Graduate instruction was made in 1869 — 
when courses of University Lectures were offered to advanced 
students and graduates, but were not counted toward any degree. 
In 1870 the Graduate courses were much increased in number 
and with the newly created degrees of Ph.D. and D.S. were placed 
under the charge of the Academic Council, and Professor Peirce 
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served most efficiently and enthusiastically for 18 years as the 
Secretary and principal executive officer of that body. When in 
1890 the Academic Council was superseded by the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School, as its dean he continued with una- 
bated zeal his work of fostering advanced scholarship. 

In his own department he was no narrow specialist. His mathe- 
matical knowledge was broad as well as profound and was lavished 
on his teaching instead of being spent in research. Its record is 
to be found not in the memoirs of learned societies but in the note- 
books of his students. His courses covered a very wide range, 
— Analysis, Higher Geometry, Theory of Functions, Analytic 
Mechanics, Quarternions, Linear Algebras, and Logic, and every 
course was a masterpiece. Asa lecturer he had few equals, speak- 
ing always without notes, but yet with a clearness, precision, and 
polish that would have been remarkable in a carefully written 
address. He disliked to adopt a text-book or even to keep care- 
ful notes in a course lest it should tend to become stereotyped, 
with the result that no matter how often he taught the same sub- 
ject his treatment of it was never twice alike, there was the same 
freshness and spontaneity in his twentieth set of lectures as in his 
first. 

To his students he was ever a sympathetic friend, patient and 
helpful, generous and inspiring. They went to him for advice or 
assistance as they would to a father, and they were always wel- 
comed. To the end of his life he was deeply interested in the 
young men around him, understanding and sympathizing with 
their tastes, their aspirations, and their struggles, as if he were 
still one of them. Indeed, partly from temperament, partly from 
his manner of life, he never grew old. He lived by preference in 
the College Yard until past middle age, a student among younger 
fellow students, associating with them, loved and trusted by them, 
and it was only at his father’s death in 1880 that he reluctantly 
undertook the responsibility of a house. 

He was no “mere mathematician,” but a scholar in the widest 
sense, interested in every intellectual problem, prizing every accom- 
plishment and grace of life; a lifelong student of Shakespeare; 
devoted to music and the drama; a lover of the best in Art and 
Literature, fond of travel, broad and catholic in all his tastes. 
Careful in dress, dignified in bearing, scrupulously polite to every- 
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one, courteous and kindly, he will be remembered by all who had 
met him for his friendly greeting, his earnest speech, at once meas- 
ured and impetuous, his quick indignation at any suggestion of in- 
justice, and his scorn of everything narrow or crooked or mean. His 
nature was peculiarly lovable. His ready interest in everything 
human, and his keen enjoyment of life made him the most charm- 
ing of companions. Known at least by sight to every Harvard 
graduate, he was at home the world over wherever there were 
Harvard men. Whether presiding at a Department committee 
meeting or the welcome guest at a student’s gathering, he was 
always the same, thoughtful of others, interested and interesting. 
In the drama of life he was never an onJooker, but always played 
his part. 

Of late years he had been increasingly subject to severe attacks 
of bronchitis, but by some strange chance they were almost always 
so timed that they did not seriously interrupt his teaching. His 
resignation, accepted by the President and Fellows just before 
his last illness, to take effect next March on the completion of his 
50 years of service, was hastened by the fear that this curious 
immunity might not last. He died as he would have chosen to 
die, in harness, working steadily and living keenly to the very 


end. 
W. FE. Byerly, 71. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


As I sit dreaming in the Graduate’s Window, and watch the 
circling clouds of smoke arising from my pipe of reverie, they 
shape themselves in curious forms, and call back happy ysangator 
memories, leading my thoughts in fancy back to joyous temporis 
days of College life, whose happiness we did not know, ** 
nor realize, nor appreciate, as we do now in retrospect; gone, alas, 
never to return, left as a mere legacy, a dearly treasured memory. 
The true words of the graduate who, three months since, sat 
dreaming in his window-seat, whose fancy led him also back 
to by-gone days, sound a fitting prelude to my reverie: “One 
of the inevitable signs that you are an old graduate is the con- - 
viction that the old days at College beat the modern days all 
hollow.” Js it the glamour which time throws over by-gone 
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events, or were the good old College days better than the days 
now here? What was the key-note of the life in days not 
farther back than thirty years, or even in the years preceding 
them? Was it not a spirit of comparative simplicity, of more 
intimate association, a spirit of democracy, an absence of ostenta- 
tion in our college life? I recall a visit of late years to Cam- 
bridge, where, upon making inquiry among undergraduates about 
current events, I was struck with the singular and surprising 
apathy as to what was going on, and an ignorance of doings in 
which we of earlier days should have taken keen interest, and 
where class and college spirit would have been ablaze with 
enthusiasm. Rivalry, and the jealousy of small cliques were, in 
the earlier days, comparatively non-existent, or at most a small 
item in the College life, and athletics were not then the one domi- 
nant factor, overshadowing all else, but a wholesome sport, yes, 
even a pastime, ye modern students, rather than, as now, a life- 
and-death “ profession.”” Dr. E. H. Nichols recently sounded a 
true note with a wholesome ring to it in advocating undergraduate 
rather than professional, or even graduate, coaching. 

To-day Oxford and Cambridge set us a good example of the 
right athletic spirit in their open policy,—a policy of friendly 
rivalry, free from secretiveness. A few years ago Mr. Lehmann, 
to whom we owe a debt of gratitude for the spirit he awakened, 
upon the occasion of a visit to Harvard of a Yale coach (Mr. 
Cook, if I am not mistaken), invited him to follow the Harvard 
’Varsity in the launch. This was a perfectly natural impulse on 
the part of Mr. Lehmann; he was simply extending a courtesy to 
a visitor. All his traditions made it quite natural, the thing to 
be done —the only thing one would think of doing. 

The undergraduate body, however, was a bit staggered, stood 
aghast, and the cry, or at least the thought was: ‘‘ Why, he must 
be crazy; they may see how we do it; they may find out some- 
thing ; they will get a line on our rowing!” Mr. Lehmann was 
guided by sensible English university methods, and could not 
understand our intense fear of having our rival know what we 
could do, or how we did it. If we have the better method and 
system (which, Heaven help us, we had n’t), why, then let Yale 
adopt it, say we, and then let us see which college has the eight 
men to do the trick. That way lies sport. 
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Back in the sixties, Harvard, seated in a lighter boat, defeated 
Yale, and after the race, being taunted on having won for that 
reason, retorted: “Very well, we’ll change boats and row you 
again ;”’ which they did, and again won. There, again, was true 
sportsmanship. Nowadays athletics is all too much a “ business” to 
permit any such methods, although we do feel that Mr. Lehmann’s 
mission has borne fruit in this respect, and that a rift in the clouds 
may open, and that perhaps the sun of honesty is hidden behind 
a thin cloud of secretiveness, after all, and is nearly ready to show 
itself. OQ welcome day when it shall dawn; what a beneficial glow 
will it cast upon athletics! What a welcome change ’t would be, 
a wholesome, honest, open rivalry, keen if you will, but open- 
handed, with the cards all upon the table, and no ace up the ath- 
letic sleeve to be sprung upon a suspicious but unenlightened 
rival. May that blessed day soon dawn, a welcome successor to 
the cloudy days where all is mystery, and each one strives to have 
as many hidden tricks as the law, the referee, and (God save the 
mark) one’s athletic conscience, will allow. 

The spirit of secrecy and distrust of motive are deplorable 
among amateurs, and the bane of athletics. I recall an instance 
of this after a baseball game some years ago, where a member of 
a rival ecllege nine, standing in the way of a base-runner, was in- 
jured. An old Harvard ball-player, a practicing M.D. at the time 
of the game in question, felt that it would be an act of simple 
courtesy to call as a fellow ball-player, not as a surgeon, and ask 
to see the injured player at his hotel. After a good deal of palaver 
among the delegates from the sister university, the friendly offer 
(not a professional solicitation) was declined, as “we think that 
we had rather have Dr. take charge of him, as he (the 
Joctor) is a man!” The fact that a Harvard rival should 
make a friendly call was not to be passed over lightly, nor thought- 
lessly, and a possible “ nigger in the woodpile” must not be lost 
sight of ! 

What pleasant memories on the other hand are recalled of the 
McGill-Harvard football games in the early seventies, the days 
when eleven good men and true put their hands in their pockets 
to make good any deficit, packed their gripsacks, and journeyed 
to Montreal to try conclusions with the hospitable Canadians, 
who, win or lose, after the game tucked their shins (not broken, 
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battered shins) under the mahogany with ours, and proved them- 
selves good fellows in peace as well as in war, if games animated 
by such wholesome sportsmanlike and friendly spirit can be called 
war. In alternate years between our invasions of Canada, we of 
Harvard tried not to be outdone, and were on our mettle to deal 
as hospitable a blow as we had been dealt, to ‘do as we had been 
done by.” Good old days of true sport among gentlemen ama- 
teurs; no proselyting in order to build up an irresistible battering- 
ram, but the assembling of an enthusiastic little band of sportsmen 
to try conclusions with friendly rivals, who even when they were 
the losers were ever royal hosts, 
“ The first in banquets, but the last in fight.” 


Did the invading host go forth “all clad in leathern panoply,” 
their gripsacks laden with nose-guards, helmets, ear-guards, all 
manner of precautions to ward off danger, and followed by a 
conclave of first-aid-to-the-injured retainers? No, they carried the 
accoutrements of a reasonable civilization, and did not march forth 
to meet their foes as gladiators, keyed to the moment, ready to 
jight for their lives, turned loose in the arena where they must 
win at all hazards. Nowadays after the battle, what? A friendly 
meeting where toasts are drunk, and good fellowship pledged ? 
No; separation after a perfunctory cheer, and a great deal of bitter 
feeling engendered by bad blood upon the field of battle. “ Look 
here upon this picture, and on this.” Shall we adopt as our 
motto and slogan “ Blood and money,” or shall we cherish an 
ideal which the progressive-at-all-hazards, and scoffing radical 
may call old-fogy, but which is sound and wholesome, and has the 
merit of being clean, amateur sport ? 


“We'll take a cup, and drink it up 
To the days of Auld Lang Syne.” 


THE THREE YEARS’ COURSE! 


The Committee of the Associated Harvard Clubs, consisting of Rome 
G Brown, ’84, of Minneapolis, William C. Boyden, ’86, of Chicago, and 
Charles B. Wilby, ’70, of Cincinnati, reappointed at the annual meeting 


1 Summary of Second Report of Committee of Associated Harvard Clubs on the 
question of establishing at Harvard a Three Years’ Course for the Degree of A.B. 
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at Louisville last year, to consider further the question of the three 
years’ course for the degree of A.B. at Harvard, made their second re- 
port at the annual meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs, at Chicago, 
on May 26. The report was published in advance of the meeting. It 
contains a résumé of the contents of the report made last year by the 
same committee, and discusses at some length the points involved in the 
question presented. The unanimous conclusion of the committee is, that 
Harvard should adopt a straight three years’ course as the normal one 
for the degree of A.B., but with such proper adjustments as are neces- 
sary to retain the standard of the degree. The insufficiency of other 
changes proposed as a remedy for the evils of the present system is fully 
discussed, leading to the conclusion that the proposed straight three years’ 
course is the only logical solution. 

Under the head, “ The work done by this committee since their first 
report,” is given a summary of the first report and the method of dis- 
tributing the 5000 copies which were printed. Then follows a “Summary 
of reasons in favor of the three years’ course.” Among the “ preliminary 
observations ” made is an explanation of the present requirements, show- 
ing that, if three years is to become the normal period, the number of 
courses required must be somewhat reduced. But that this reduction in 
number is consistent with the maintenance of the standard of the degree 
under the proposed change, is shown as follows: 


“It is a mistake to assume that the proposed shortening is to be accomplished in 
any sense of the word by any method of merely cutting off, or cutting out, a part of 
the present requirements, or by diminishing in any way, either in quality or quantity, 
the real requirements which at the present time are the basis of the high distinction 
accorded to the A.B. Harvard degree. The mere lessening of the actual number of 
courses required is not necessarily a diminution of the real quantity‘of work. The real 
quantity of work in a course cannot be measured by merely counting the hours of time 
spent upon it; nor can the real quantity of work accomplished in several courses be 
measured merely by their number. Quantity of work is gauged rightly only by the 
measure of acquirement. Fitness as to quantity is decided by proof of the extent of 
acquirement. With 14 or 15 courses required, instead of some number more, the facili- 
ties for better thoroughness, for more intensity of attention and for a larger quantity 
of real acquirement, are present. The entire University life and the administration of 
its affairs are pow based upon a four years’ course as the normal. The proposed 
change will require a re-shaping, to some extent, of college life and the conduct of 
college affairs, but that change will be in the broadest sense of the word a reforma- 
tion. The average undergraduate of to-day has large opportunities, which are in too 
many instances fully availed of, to commit waste in his improvement of the time 
allotted to him for his college work. The requirement of a more systematic program, 
of economy as to time and energy, which would be brought about under the régime of 
the three years’ course outlined, would have a stimulating effect upon the student. It 
would be more in accord with the spirit and activity of every day life outside the col- 
lege world, and would better prepare the student for adapting himself to the demands 
which would inevitably be made upon him afterwards as a man, when he encounters 
the competition and strenuous life of the modern professional and business world. It 
would have its moralizing effect in the greater confinement of the out-of-study hours 
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to the more wholesome diversions and recreations, the interest in which would also be 
stimulated by the more important place which they would occupy in the reformed cal- 
endar of his college life. The diminution in the actual number of courses would be 
more than made up by improvement not only in the quality, but in the real quantity 
of his work, due to the fact that his work becomes more centralized in its objects, 
more systematic and more intensified in its character.”’ 


The basis of the necessity for the proposed three years’ course is shown 
in the answer to the question “ Shall the A.B. degree be upheld or shall 
it become degraded and lost ?” Starting out with the admitted fact that, 
with the four years’ course for an A.B., the present period required as 
preparation for the learned and skilled professions is too long, thereby 
unduly postponing the period of activity, the committee say : 


“*The requirement of a four years’ course for an A.B. degree, if continued, will 
result in the exclusion of holders of that degree from the so-called ‘learned ’ profes- 
sions. But competition in modern business, scientific and professional pursuits is such 
that the term ‘learned professions’ to-day properly includes, not only those known as 
such twenty and more years ago, but also all pursuits in which the modern advance in 
learning and scientific research require, as most special pursuits now do, a long pre- 
paratory period of study and apprenticeship before the time of activity can really 
begin. The professional and scientific schools of to-day are, next to the actual practice 
of a business or profession, the goal which the student in the secondary schools has 
mostly in mind. The student in the high school is more and more reaching out directly 
to the professional school. His aims and desires are being more and more met by his 
instructors, and he is impatient, and yet not too much so, to get at active practice of 
the specialty to which he looks forward. On the other hand, the professional schools, 
also impatient at the delay caused by adherence to the traditional four years’ college 
course, are reaching back to the secondary schools and to the junior, sophomore and 
freshman in the college, and inculcating a feeling of indifference to the acquirement of 
the A.B. degree and the distinction which goes with it.”’ 


The preparation period, say the committee, must be cut at least one 
year in the college course, with such further shortening in the primary 
and secondary schools as may be possible, but the change in the college 
course must come first. The course of the A.B. is being squeezed out, 
and it is a mistake to assume that the retention of the four years’ course 
as the normal one is even a possible alternative. 


‘* The question to be answered in the solution of the proper remedy for the present 
existing evil is not, as it is assumed by too many to be, ‘Shall we either (1) adopta 
straight three years’ course as the normal one, or (2) Shall we stick to the old four 
year course idea?’ The problem which has confronted Harvard for years, and the 
solution of which has to-day become a matter of immediate necessity, is one of entirely 
different purport. The real nature and significance of the problem itself cannot be 
misunderstood by any one who will give any considerable time and attention to the 
subject. The danger lies in a misapprehension as to the effects of any delay in 
meeting the problem squarely and in failing to take prompt and decisive action. 
That problem is, ‘Shall we either (1) adopt a straight three-year course, with the 
necessary adjustments, as the normal course for the A.B. degree, or (2) Shall we, by 
inaction, allow the now controlling influences from without to work out the only result 
to which they tend,— the degradation and even elimination of the A.B. degree?’ The 
four years’ course is doomed. Indeed, it is already disappearing through natural 
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causes, the effects of which cannot be avoided to the extent of saving or restoring the 
four years’ course. The normal course for an A.B. degree is actually becoming, 
through natural and inevitable changes, one of three years or less. The four year 
normal course cannot be retained. It is being crowded out. In its place appears no- 
thing except that which comes by the chance effect of extraordinary influences. A 
substitute must be had. A rational substitute, carefully planned, and thought out ina 
way to protect the very object of the college course, the A.B. degree itself, does not 
exist because of the blind worship among educators of the four year idea, with the 
result that the degree is losing its prestige when obtained. It is losing its place among 
the desired marks of distinction. The change has already gone too far at institutions 
other than Harvard. It has gone on at Harvard to such a degree that some immediate 
steps must be taken to prevent irreparable loss. A failure squarely to recognize the 
effect of the influences which are now working, and the coming event to which they 
tend, and to meet them by proper adjustments, means havoc in the collegiate course 
and with the A.B. degree.”’ 


In showing “ How some of the evils of the present system are in- 
dicated,” there are pointed out the facts shown by statistics that the 
proportion of men taking the A.B. degree has been and is steadily de- 
creasing in the entire country, and that there is now a decrease in the 
number graduating from and entering Harvard, —all at the same time 
when there should be naturally greater demands for liberal culture, and 
when there are everywhere better facilities for its acquirement than ever 
before. Again quoting: 

“Great, however, as has been the change within the colleges and universities them- 
selves, so far as facilities are concerned, the transformations from without have been 
immensely greater. Fifty years ago the influence from within practically controlled 
the conditions without. Then college world and life dominated the world outside. 
To-day it is different. The very influence which dominated before has created, to a 
very large extent at least, a controlling environment outside the immediate circles of 
college life. In that environment there has taken place such a transformation that the 
college world has not kept pace with it. The two are growing less and less in touch. 
The power of the college in affecting our national life is waning. Evolutionary changes 
are transforming the outer world, indeed ‘have transformed it, into the dominating 
power which from its very necessities demands a further readjustment of the college 
methods of instruction.” 


Still, with all the changes that have occurred in the college, the old 
traditions of the four years’ course for an A.B. degree have been ad- 
hered to, although its necessities have ceased to exist and it is impossible 
to retain it. There is also cited the fact of the increased development of 
competitive degrees, such as that of S.B. and others involving less time 
and work than is required for the A.B. course, as against the decreas- 
ing number of A.B. degrees. 

Then are taken up several of the alternatives for the proposed straight 
three years’ course suggested by those who cling to the tradition of the 
old four years’ course as the normal. The present disguised three years’ 
course at Harvard, it is argued, is not adequate, and even the most ear- 
nest opponents of the straight three years’ course, even among Harvard 
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men and professors, admit that the present disguised three years’ course 
is more objectionable than the one proposed. The assumption often 
made, that the proposed change signifies a degradation of the A.B. degree, 
is disputed : 

‘** Careful consideration of the real nature of the proposed change would eliminate 
such impressions. An understanding of the real conditions would show clearly, not 
only the practical desirability of the proposed change, but its absolute necessity to the 
safeguarding of the degree itself. The threatened degradation of the degree does not 
arise from those who advocate the change to a straight three years’ course. That 
danger is one which is imminent from other causes, from natural causes, and it is a 
danger not merely of degradation but of practical extinction. It is a danger, the effects 
of which can be avoided only by a proper change to an undisguised three years’ course. 
Influences are increasing and intensifying which are absolutely inconsistent with the 
adherence to the traditional requirements for the degree both as to the time and other 
elements. They are also inconsistent with any make-shift or with any disguising of 
courses or with any half-way methods, by which the normal is retained according to 
tradition for the average student and an improperly adjusted alternative set up for 
other students.” 

The only advantage of the present disguised three years’ course is that 
it has demonstrated the feasibility of and the immediate necessity for a 
change to the straight three years’ course. 

The suggestion often made that an adequate remedy would be in count- 
ing the last year in college, adapted to professional studies, as one toward 
the professional degree, or in counting the first year in a professional 
school as the fourth for the A.B. degree, is shown to be impossible, if the 
degree is to be saved from degradation. The adaptation of the fourth 
year in the college course for professional studies, and counting that as 
the first year in the professional school, is not feasible, and also involves 
the same vital objection as the counting of the first year in the profes- 
sional school for the fourth year for the A.B. degree. This objection is, 
that such a method involves a clean cutting-off of the best fourth of the 
present requirements for the A.B. degree and the giving of that degree 
for the attainments of the junior year. The degree has thus been de- 
graded at other universities, including Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania and 
others; and it is a degradation that Harvard will not submit to. The 
shortening of the time is not the only object of the proposed change. 
The real object is to make the necessary and inevitable shortening of the 
time consistent with the saving of the degree, which it is claimed can be 
done by proper adjustments. 

The “‘ unit” system of measuring work done is discussed as incidental ; 
but it is denied that the introduction of such a system under the four 
years’ course as the normal can be a sufficient remedy for the present 
evils. 

1 Advocated in 1902 by Pres. Hyde of Bowdoin, and since that time adopted in 
several colleges and schools. 
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Other objections which have been offered to the three years’ course 
are taken up briefly and answered, as to two of which we quote : — 


‘“‘ The objection is made that the shortening of the time would increase the tendency 
to a commercial search for electives to fill the requirements, and that the degree 
would tend more than ever to represent simply so many points, and that thereby the 
highest ideals of college life and work would be less attainable. This goes with the 
objection that a certain period of time, formerly fixed at four years, is necessary for 
the attainment of that ‘liberal culture’ represented by the A.B. degree and that that 
degree should represent the effect, not only of a certain fixed period of intellectual 
work, but also of the broader influences of college life which it is said cannot be com- 
pressed within a shorter period than four years. These objections are mere echoes of 
the adherence to tradition. They might have held good fifty years ago. But conditions 
have changed. The ideal man of culture to-day is more intense, more active, more 
controlling of influences than controlled by them. The ideal college life of to-day 
should be one of more activity, more intensity ; it should be more systematic ; and it 
should be more economical, not only of energy but of time. At any rate it should be 
one adjusted to the pressing demands of the circumstances of the times. The adapta- 
tion and adjustment involved in the adoption of the proposed three years’ course are 
in harmony with all that is required to-day of the modern ideal college life. It is con- 
sistent with the highest achievement during the college years and is alone consistent 
with the proper preparation for active engagement in the affairs of the world.” 


The concluding head of the report together with the recommendation 
made, is as follows: 


The Straight Three Years’ Course, with Proper Adjustments, should 
be made the Normal Course. 


‘* In the discussions of this subject by those who, from sentimental or other reasons, 
feel constrained to stick to the four-year idea and to oppose the proposed three years’ 
course, there have been put forward numerous suggestions, those above particularly 
referred to and others, as to methods, — assumed alternatives for the proposed straight 
three years’ course, — of adapting college requirements to the pressing influences of 
the times. Most of these suggestions, and the manner in which they are made, show 
that the worship of an ancient institution, surviving only in form, is stronger than 
reason ; that such worship has blinded its followers to the fact that their object of 
devotion is actually passing away, and has blinded them to the fact that adherence to 
the tradition of the four years’ A.B. degree will prevent the establishment of the 
safeguards necessary to insure the very saving of the degree. A careful analysis and 
consideration of any of such suggested remedies, not only show their inadequacy to meet 
the situation, but also disclose the force of the argument for the straight three years’ 
course. The conclusion is the same, whether such suggestions are examined and rea- 
soned upon as mere theories or whether their efficiency be weighed by the results of their 
practical application. No suggested alternatives to the proposed straight three years’ 
course can stand the test of either reason or experience. The more thoughtful and 
progressive Harvard men have given up, or are fast doing so, the idea that any com- 
promise between the straight four-year course and the straight three-year course is 
feasible. Unless steps are very soon taken to establish the straight three-year course 
in a manner to preserve the standard of the A.B. degree, the distinction of that de- 
gree will be lost. It will be degraded by having the most valuable one-quarter of its 
present time requirement eliminated entirely without any compensating adjustment to 
insure the retention in any respect of the basis, either in quantity or quality of work 
performed, of its present standard and distinction. A failure, by resorting to tempo- 
rizing methods, to face the question squarely now, is only to postpone and make more 
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difficult, even if it does not make impossible, a complete solution. Delay is dangerous, 
because the overwhelming demands for the change, at present felt alike by the oppo- 
nents and the advocates of the three years’ course, are those which arise from influ- 
ences which to-day are directly tending to crush out not only the four years’ A.B. 
degree, but the degree itself. The rapid growth in these influences from the outside 
world during the past few years only shows how powerful and how sudden may be the 
working out of a change through natural causes alone. How soon those very forces may 
become the instruments of actual devastation cannot be foretold. Procrastination may 
bring us to a point where a recovery to the present condition of possible remedy or pre- 
vention cannot be had. Harvard will not voluntarily submit to a degradation of its 
A.B. degree. If the only remedy for the admitted evil is not quickly applied, even if 
it may seem to some lovers of tradition like the application of the surgeon’s knife, 
Harvard may be forced to follow in the, footsteps of those institutions which, in their 
attempts to solve the problem of the shortening of the too long period of preparation, 
have submitted toa degrading of the A.B. degree. Do not let Harvard ever be placed 
in such a humiliating position, Let it assert again its leadership by solving the prob- 
lem in a way which will retain, for its degree at least, the high standing it has always 
had. Other universities will then have set before them a standard and example toward 
which they will work. The result will be the general conserving of the rightful signifi- 
cance of the only degree which stands for liberal culture. 

‘* Both reason and authority combine to lead to the conclusion which we have reached. 
A careful study and consideration of all phases of the subject now continued with 
special effort for almost two years have demonstrated to us that there is only one thing 
for Harvard to do; and that is to follow the advice of President Eliot on this question. 
In a recent discussion of this subject he expresses himself as follows : 

‘** What we ought to do is to announce squarely that three years is the best and 
normal term of residence, but that anybody is free to arrange his studies to cover four 
years if he wishes to do so, or is compelled to do so by defective preliminary training, ill 
health, or the necessity of earning a livelihood while pursuing his studies. What many 
interested persons have been unable to see is that the circumstances which justified 
the original American four years’ college course have so changed that there is no 
longer justification for it. Many college professors are really very ignorant of what is 
going on in the educational world, even within the limits of their own country. There 
are many members of the Harvard Faculty who do not know to-day how the so-called 
Columbia plan has already clean cut off the senior year in many colleges. Again, for 
many of our graduates there is a sentiment about the old four years’ course which it is 
very difficult to modify or to transfer to the three years’ course. Many/conservativesin 
education as well as in politics cling to old forms without considering whether the sub- 
stance under the old forms is or is not preserved under the new. In my opinion, the 
A.B. will not be preserved at all in our country unless it is preserved through the 
three years’ course. It will either disappear, as in Germany, or it will become a degree 
given at the close of the secondary school course, asin the Latin countries of Europe.’ ”’ 


“* Our Recommendation. 


‘* After considering the subject carefully, we commend to your attention the consid- 
erations contained in our report of last year and in this second report, and make the 
following recommendation : 

“That the Associated Harvard Clubs, by vote, at its annual meeting to be held at 
Chicago on the 26th of May, 1906, adopt the following resolution : 

‘* Be it Resolved by the Associated Harvard Clubs that we urge upon the Overseers 
of Harvard University and the governing boards of the University and College and the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, that an immediate readjustment of the requirements for 
the obtaining of the degree of A.B. be made in the following respects: 

1. That the normal length of the course for that degree be changed from four to 
three years. 
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2. That the total number of courses required for that degree be diminished from 
the present requirement of 17 or 174 to a number not to exceed 15. 

3. That the necessary adjustments be made as to quality of work required in each 
course, so that the standard of efficiency and of accomplishment indicated by the 
possession of the Harvard A.B. degree shall not be lowered. 

4, That proper provisions be made by which students who do not desire, or who shall 
not be able, to accomplish the required work within three years be given facilities for 
obtaining the degree after the normal period. 

5. That readjustments in the administration of college affairs and in the conduct of 
college life be so made as to effect the highest economy of time for the purposes of 
study and proper recreation and at the same time to avoid to the greatest degree pos- 
sible opportunities or inducements for diversions which by reason of their compara- 
tive uselessness involve waste of time and energy and which are not conducive to the 
realization of the highest ideals of college life. 

6. That greater encouragement be given to increased industry in the college life of 
the undergraduate and to a more systematic routine, by which time and energy shall 
be conserved for the more adequate fulfilment of the changed requirements for the 
A.B. degree. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rome G Brown, ’84, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
May 15, 1906. William C. Boyden, ’86, 

Chicago, Il.; 

Charles B. Wilby, ’70, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Committee. 

Appended to the report are references to published matter upon the 
subject, which, together with the references in the former report of the 
committee, form a complete list of references. 





NEW METHODS OF ADMISSION TO HARVARD. 


During the academic year now drawing to a close, the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences have made some notable changes in regard to the admission 
of students. What those changes are, and what they mean, it is the 
purpose of this article to set forth, that Harvard graduates, now, per- 
haps, out of touch with the University, may know that Harvard is still 
working to bring out of the chaotic conditions of school and college work 
a simple order that makes for the greatest freedom of opportunity for 
individuals. Ever since the beginning of the 19th century, Harvard has 
led the way in regard to admission requirements, changing them from 
time to time with a twofold object in view — (1) to make them corre- 
spond to the increasing variety and thoroughness of instruction given in 
the schools on which the College rests, and (2) to bring the advantages of 
a college education within the reach of more and more young men whom 
previous admission requirements, based on at least a preponderance of 


classical studies, excluded. In 1871, 1878, 1887, and 1898, the admis- 
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sion requirements were changed in order to adjust them better to school 
work; and now again, in 1906, the Faculty, still trying to secure methods 
of regulating admission which shall give the greatest amount of freedom 
of opportunity to individuals as to choice of studies, together with high 
standards in the studies themselves, have made changes intended to secure 
(1) a more just and equable administration of regulations for admission, 
(2) a wider extension of the benefits of the University, and (3) better 
methods of testing fitness for admission, which not only shall be fairer as 
tests, but also shall encourage better scholarship in the work done in 
preparation for college. 

At the beginning of the year, the attention of the Faculty was called 
to the fact that the methods in use for administering the admission of 
students were ill-adjusted to new conditions created by the admission 
requirements of 1898, and by the increase in the number of students 
applying for admission to advanced standing and as Special Students. 
Insensibly, with the increasing complexity of college business, a condition 
of things had grown up which needed adjustment. Owing to the fact that 
the College must depend mainly, for administrative work, on committees 
made up of men whose business is teaching special subjects, and who take 
as extra burdens administrative work, reform in such matters as methods 
of admission has always been slow. There is usually no one charged 
with the conduct of such matters who has sufficient time, or the right sort 
of training and opportunities, to study the needs of the various situations 
that arise. It is now generally recognized that an elderly clergyman, 
with the ability to teach Hebrew, may not be the best kind of person to 
be president of a college; but the minor administrative offices, in most 
colleges, are filled by weary teachers, whose interests are elsewhere. At 
Harvard, it was not readily perceived where reforms were needed in 
methods of admission, because such matters were in charge of no less 
than five committees, who acted independently of each other. There 
was one committee to admit Freshmen by examination to Harvard Col- 
lege, another committee to admit students from other colleges, another 
to admit Special Students, and there were two other committees to admit 
different classifications of students to registration in the Scientific 
School. 

The disadvantages of this arrangement arose from the fact that all 
these committees admitted students to the same courses of instruction. 
Had they represented departments of the University as distinct from 
each other as the Law School and the Medical School, no difficulties prob- 
ably would have arisen; but whether a man applied for admission as a 
Freshman in Harvard College, or a First Year student in the Scientific 
School, or as a Special Student in either group, he might be asking for 
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admission to the same courses of instruction, taught by the same teachers. 
These five committees practically admitted students to one and the same 
instruction. So long as the great majority of students were admitted by 
the committee which had charge of examinations for admission to the 
Freshman Class in Harvard College, the arrangement worked fairly well ; 
but with the growth in the number of men admitted by the other com- 
mittees it became more and more apparent that the actions of the differ- 
ent committees were inconsistent with each other, and that their rulings 
in cases practically identical were various and conflicting. It was inevit- 
able that five different committees, working separately, should have 
different theories about admission, and that the administration of admis- 
sion as a whole should not be equable. 

As soon as the Faculty realized clearly that their machinery for ad- 
mission was out of date, they sought a remedy in the abolition of the 
five committees, and the substitution for them of one committee, charged 
with the business of admitting all undergraduates and Special Students. 
Hereafter, then, any student not a graduate of another college, who seeks 
admission to Harvard, must satisfy this one committee that he is qualified 
by his previous studies to enter the University. One result of the former 
arrangement had been various standards of admission, so that this or that 
committee, more easy to satisfy than the others, was known as a “ back 
door.” There will be but one door now, and that will be at the front of 
the house. At that door, the Committee on Admission will welcome any 
student of serious character and purpose who is qualified by previous 
training to undertake the work of the courses of instruction to which he 
asks admission. 

The creation of this single committee to administer the large and 
various business of admission means more than the transference of a 
great mass of administrative work from five sets of men to one set; and 
it means, too, more than the equable administration of admission, which 
is made possible by one committee instead of five. It means that greater 
progress towards the right solution of the pressing question of admission 
requirements is possible. Progress was slow and difficult before because 
no one committee understood the whole field of work ; and no one com- 
mittee could act for all students. Now, a single committee commands 
the whole situation, and is in a position to study and devise methods of 
admission which shall be well adjusted to the changing conditions of 
school and college work. Already, though much remains to be done, 
something has been accomplished. The Faculty have taken, this year, 
steps towards improvement in methods of admission in those three 
directions in which improvement is most needed, not so far as Harvard 
is concerned alone, but as regards colleges in general. These three direc- 
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tions are (1) a better adjustment of college requirements to school work, 
(2) a greater degree of uniformity in college requirements, (3) better 
means of testing fitness for admission. 

With respect to the first, some progress has been made towards a 
better adjustment of admission requirements to the work that precedes, 
and the work that follows, entrance to college by the establishment of the 
new degree of S.B. in Harvard College. Many of the difficulties in 
regard to admission to college are due to the fact that, whereas the pro- 
grams of both schools and colleges have been greatly broadened, admission 
requirements have not kept pace with that broadening. The require- 
ments have remained a narrow gate between two constantly widening 
fields of work. Colleges have constantly increased the range and variety 
of the instruction they give. but have continued to insist on certain tra- 
ditional studies for admission. High schools have also been forced by 
public opinion to increase the variety of instruction they give, and have 
thus been caught between two kinds of pressure, the pressure of public 
opinion, which has forced them to teach a greater number of subjects, 
and the pressure of college requirements, which has forced them to teach 
the old subjects better ; for college requirements in separate studies have 
tended to increase in amount. The way out of this difficulty is to make 
college requirements more flexible by recognizing as admission subjects 
new subjects taught in both high schools and colleges. The establishment 
of the new degree of S.B. in Harvard College is one of the many steps 
which Harvard has taken in this direction, for the admission requirements 
for this degree include a number of subjects not recognized as admission 
subjects for the degree of A.B. Formerly, a candidate for the degree 
of S.B. was admitted only to the Scientific School, in which he was obliged 
to adapt himself to one of several programs of professional studies, which 
might, or might not, be adapted to him. Now, he may register in Harvard 
College, where the more liberal tradition prevails of freedom in election 
of studies ; and he may direct his work to his own individual advantage. 
This step brings high school and college somewhat nearer together, and 
will help towards abolishing the vicious distinction made in high schools 
between those two sets of young men who, to use the misleading phrases 
often used to designate them, are “ preparing for college ” and “ preparing 
for life.” That there should be people who believe that a boy preparing 
for college is not also preparing for life is due to narrow methods of ad- 
ministering admission to college. The passage from high school to college 
should be as natural as the passage from grammar school to high school ; 
and admission requirements should be so ordered that every young man 
may continue, in the larger and fuller life of the university, studies which he 
has carried as far as the high school can take him, and which he has un- 
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dertaken as a preparation for the life which he, as an individual, intends to 
lead. The changes made by Harvard this year, by which candidates for 
the degree of S.B. are admitted to Harvard College, will tend to encour- 
age young men who intend to enter scientific professions to obtain a liberal 
education before entering upon training that is strictly professional. 

In the second direction — greater uniformity in college requirements 
— progress also has been made. The variety of college requirements 
is a source of great embarrassment to the work of schools. In a large 
school, there may be groups of men preparing for a dozen or fifteen col- 
leges ; and for each group the school must vary its instruction. This is 
an absurd condition of things; but it has been somewhat relieved in 
recent years by the establishment of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. This Board conducts examinations which are accepted by colleges 
as substitutes for their own. Up to this year the Faculty have hesitated 
to accept the Board examinations through fear of endangering the high 
standard of the Harvard examinations. The Faculty may be pardoned, 
perhaps, for believing that their own examinations are better than any 
others that can be devised, but an insistence upon those examinations as 
the only tests for admission embarrassed the work of those schools which 
were obliged to prepare boys for other colleges as well as for Harvard, 
and discouraged many schools from attempting to send boys to Harvard 
at all. Young men who lived at a great distance from the University, in 
cities in which Harvard examinations were not held, had just as good a 
training for college as young men in Boston, perhaps better, but until 
this year such young men were effectually discouraged from coming to 
Cambridge, not because they did not know enough to enter college, but 
simply because they had not access to any tests which the College would 
recognize. A boy in a Western city in which Harvard examinations are 
not held, knows as much, whether he takes Harvard or Board examina- 
tions. We may be surer of his knowledge of specific subjects if he passes 
the Harvard tests; but it is idle to say that the question of his fitness 
for admission to college cannot be decided by the tests furnished by the 
Board. Feeling that a state of things was not reasonable which pre- 
vented a young man from coming to Harvard, not because he did not know 
enough, but because he had no opportunity of showing his knowledge in 
a peculiar way, the Faculty joined the Board, and adopted certain Board 
examinations as substitutes for their own. By this change, the work of 
those schools which send boys to Harvard is simplified; and new avenues 
of approach to the University have opened. The examinations last year 
were held in about 50 places; this year they will be held in about 150. 

In the third respect—namely, better means of testing fitness for 
admission — steps have been made in advance by the adoption of new 
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regulations which give the schools entire freedom in regard to the ways 
in which they prepare boys for the admission examinations. The present 
admission requirements date from 1898, when the Faculty added a 
number of new subjects to the list of those which may be used for admis- 
sion. In adopting these requirements, the Faculty did not perceive that 
they should also change the rules governing admission examinations. A 
larger number of examinations continued to be administered under rules 
adapted to a smallernumber. By the beginning of this year, the Faculty 
had had enough experience with the new requirements for admission to 
see that the rules under which examinations were administered produced 
certain definite evils. Correspondence with schools showed that the pro- 
grams of boys preparing for college were crowded in the last two years, 
on account of the rule that a candidate could not divide his examinations 
except between two years. Boys were compelled to carry, for examin- 
ation purposes only, a larger number of subjects in these two years than 
they could do well; and progress in individual subjects was checked by 
the necessity of constant review for examinations in subjects already 
completed. It was perceived also that the rule which denied a candidate 
credit for one subject in which he had done good work, because he had not 
done a number of other subjects also, checked a boy’s natural intellectual 
growth. Such a rulecreated an absurd situation, in which boys who passed, 
let us say, an examination in Chemistry, with Grade A, were refused any 
credit whatever for having done so, and were compelled to take another 
examination a year later in the same subject. Perceiving these diffi- 
culties, the Faculty readjusted the rules governing admission examinations 
to the changed conditions. Hereafter, the proper distinction will be 
made between giving credit for individual subjects and giving permission 
to enter the University. Candidates will be free to show that they have 
the required knowledge of Algebra, History, ete., whenever they have 
completed their work in those subjects ; and the question of their fitness 
for admission to the University will be passed upon by the Committee on 
Admission when they have completed their records. Admission will no 
longer be a matter of passing so many examinations in one year, and so 
many the next year, but a matter of offering a body of work correspond- 
ing to the admission requirements which the Committee on Admission 
will consider with respect both to quantity and to quality. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show that in this matter of admission 
requirements and administration the University is true to her traditional 
regard for the individual ; and that she has this year taken several steps 
which make for increased freedom of opportunity. Harvard always has 
been the most democratic of American institutions of learning; and the 
changes made this year will tend to make her more democratic. By 
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reason of inelastic admission requirements, colleges have not been as use- 
ful as they should be. While constantly extending the number of sub- 
jects in which they themselves give instruction, they have maintained 
admission requirements which have tended to restrain high schools from 
proceeding in the same liberal manner. By recognizing all the subjects 
commonly taught in high schools as suitable subjects in which to examine 
for admission, by not insisting on peculiar tests of fitness, but by accept- 
ing such more widely established tests as those of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, and by giving to the schools a reasonable freedom 
in regard to the methods by which they prepare boys for admission, 
Harvard has done much to lessen the unfortunate separation between 
high schools and the college, to simplify the work of schools, and to make 
the resources of the University more easily accessible to a much larger 
number of men. Moreover, the changes in the College machinery will, 
it is to be hoped, hasten the solution of the many problems connected 
with the admission of students to the numerous departments of instruction, 
some of which are now almost as large as the old College used to be. 
The new Committee on Admission is in a better position than any com- 
mittee heretofore to study the situation, and to devise remedies where 
they are needed. They can do the University a great service if they look 
upon their work, not as the work of keeping out men who have not been 
trained in peculiar ways, but as a work of keeping methods of admission 
constantly adjusted to changing conditions in school and college, so that 
men shall be selected for the College by natural, and not by artificial, 
methods. Rightly managed, the work of such a committee should encour- 
age every boy, whether his mind is one that grows by contact with Greek 
and Latin, or by contact with Engineering, or with any other subject in 
which the University gives instruction, to make the University his goal. 
J. G. Hart, ’93. 





FORTY YEARS OF THE HARVARD ADVOCATE. 


At the “great” dinner of the Harvard Advo- 
cate, in 1876, Prof. A.°S. Hill said that it was 
much more for a college paper to live ten years 
than for a nation to exist a hundred, and that 
so the decennial anniversary of the Advocate 
was practically its centennial. The venerable 
age which, by Professor Hill’s reasoning, the 
Advocate attained on May 11th of this year, 

when was celebrated its 40th birthday, is the 
excuse for this brief sketch. 
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The year 1866 marks the beginning of the present era of Harvard 
journalism. On March 9, 1866, appeared the first number of the Codle- 
gian (the second of that name), which was to be issued fortnightly as a 
“newspaper intended to represent the views and opinions of Harvard 
students.” ‘The idea of the Collegian,” writes a 67 Advocate editor, 
“originated with Peckham and Gage of 67. They invited Sanborn of 
"67 to join them. I doubt if the paper would ever have been started but 
for Peckham’s energy.” Three 66 editors were nominally attached to 
the Collegian, but had nothing to do with its inception and management. 
“The tone of the paper was rather saucy.” It attacked with its satire 
those wrongs in the College which needed righting. It protested against 
compulsory church attendance on Sunday; it expressed regret at the 
“little disposition manifested by the instructors to establish and confirm 
a friendship between the students and themselves.” Socrates, the free- 
thinker of Athens, was made to question the system of compulsory attend- 
ance at chapel. 


Socrates: Tell me, then, if you: were to go into the Agora, and there see many citi- 
zens noting and discussing the affairs of the city, and only two or three who were 
selling figs, would you not say that the object of the meeting was politics, and not fig- 
peddling ? 

Glaucon: Most assuredly: If I should deny it, I should be very foolish. 

Socrates: Tell me, then, Glaucon, in the temple this morning how many were en- 
gaged in worship. 

Glaucon: One, indeed. 

Socrates: Whether was one conducting the worship and many listening, or do you 
say that no one was listening ? 

Glaucon: Not one, in truth, save by accident. 

Socrates: And were there any who were busy marking the young men if they were 
absent ? 

Glaucon : You will find no one to deny it. 

Socrates: How many, then, were there ? 

Glaucon: Four, O reverend sage. 

Socrates: Then it seems that four were busy about the affairs of men, and one only 
about those things which concern the gods. 

Glaucon: Thus it certainly was. 

Socrates: Do you not, then, say that in the temple, as in the Agora and in the Pei- 
raeus, the matter about whichjmost were busy was the business of the meeting, and not 
that about which the few ? 

Glaucon: I do, indeed, by Jupiter ! and to-morrow morning I will go to roll-call and 
not to prayers.” 


“For remarks no more revolutionary than these,” the editors were 
ordered by the Faculty to stop the publication of the paper, and were 
forbidden under pain of expulsion to publish any paper. Thus the Col- 
legian, under that name, came to an untimely end after its third issue. 

But the spirit which had animated its promoters still lived. At mid- 
night on May 10, E. W. Fox, ’67, and his chum, T. W. Reed, ’67, 
“pasted the posters announcing the birth of the Advocate, on the Presi- 
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dent’s house, and on University Hall steps, and on the Elms;” and next 
day appeared the first number of the Advocate. It was the Collegian 
under another name. The names of the editors did not appear, and the 
suggestive motto Veritas nihil veretur replaced the Dulce est periculum 
of the Collegian, at the head of the paper. Both mottoes, however, are 
still retained on the title page of each volume. In the spring of 1869 
the Advocate became the Harvard Advocate. The original editors of 
the Advocate were William G. Peckham, ’67, and Charles S. Gage, ’67, 
two of the Junior editors of the Collegian, and Edward W. Fox, ’67, 
Frank P. Stearns, ’67, and Moses Williams, ’68. The third Junior editor 
of the Collegian, Joseph L. Sanborn, was not connected with the Advocate 
at the start, but he soon resumed his editorial duties. 

The Faculty could not but look upon the publication of the Advocate 
as an open act of defiance. The three 67 editors of the Collegian were 
summoned before the Faculty. Sanborn, the spokesman, made a strong 
protest against the arbitrary action of the Faculty in strangling free 
speech by forbidding the publication of a college paper. The Advocate, 
on its part, asserted the right of the students to publish a paper which 
should express undergraduate opinion, even when that opinion differed 
radically from the views held by the governing body of the College. 
Such reasons as the Faculty were willing to assign for its action in sup: 
pressing the Collegian, the Advocate conceded to be “ lumps of wisdom ” 
which must “ stand unscathed and unanswered forever. What we do pro- 
pose is to publish a paper in spite of the fate of our lamented predecessor, 
and regardless of the seven lumps of wisdom.” ‘“ We deny that the 
powers that be have any right to muzzle us.” 

Through the wise counsel of the more liberal members of the Faculty, 
the threat of expulsion was not carried into effect; and that friendly 
relations were quickly established between the Advocate and the College 
authorities is shown by the gift of $200 by the editors to the College 
Library, in 1869, followed by other gifts of $100 the next year, and of 
$200 in 1873. In 1875 $70 was given to the University Boat Club 
for the purchase of new rowing weights. Since 1885 the paper has offered 
at frequent intervals literary prizes, ranging from $10 to $100, awarded 
sometimes by the English Department and sometimes by the editorial 
board. The ’99 board announced an Advocate scholarship of $200. 

The spirit of the early editors was, in part, literary ; but the zeal for 
reform was strong among them. From the start the Advocate fought 
for religious and intellectual freedom at Harvard. It was one of the 
earliest champions of the elective system ; it urged that Harvard should 
be made a university; it protested against certain childish and absurd 
regulations of the College “ Bible.”” And a recent article in this Maga- 
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zine* has indicated the not unimportant part taken by the Advocate in 
the long struggle against compulsory attendance at chapel, a fight won 
at last largely through the efforts of the Advocate’s most brilliant son, 
Lloyd McKim Garrison, ’88. 

The literary character of the Advocate has changed considerably in 
forty years. Founded as a college newspaper, with literary tendencies 
and a thirst for reform, it devoted at first much space to athletic affairs 
and other College news. The editorials, dealing chiefly with College 
matters, have been a less important part of the paper for the past ten or 
a dozen years than formerly. But from the beginning the editorial 
boards have faced two problems,—the proportion to be maintained be- 
tween heavy and light matter, and the relative importance to be attached 
to articles of strictly College interest and to those of a purely literary 
nature. These problems have been differently solved by different boards. 
For example, ’76 and ’77 made the tone of the paper more distinctly 
iiterary than it had been before. The ’78 board, however, strove to 
make the paper entertaining rather than instructive, and short, humorous 
articles became the rule; and this policy was followed until, under the 
’86 board, the size of the paper was increased and this extra space was 
devoted to work of a serious nature. 

The ’83 board’s most marked characteristic was the production of 
“combination light articles,” one of which, a political satire on Gov. 
Butler’s Tewksbury investigation, attracted outside attention. There is 
a tradition of a meeting of the 82 board at which only one article was 
handed in, whereupon the board adjourned with the remark that “ Kit- 
tredge would do the rest.” Upon assuming control of the paper, ’84 
startled the College by issuing an illustrated supplement,—an event 
unique in the history of the Advocate until the 07 board produced in 
February of the current year a clever fake Lampoon, under the title of 
the Shampoon. The prevalence of tragic stories alarmed the ’89 board ; 
but the ’92 editors, to whom as Sophomores editorial contro! was virtually 
given, over the heads of ’91, brought the paper more into touch with 
College life, believing that “the watchword of a useful college paper 
should be life, not literature.” The ’95, 96, 98, 99, and 1900 boards 
were strong in gifted writers of short stories, many of whom were con- 
tributors, while in College, to the outside magazines, and several of whom 
have become well known since graduation as novelists and writers of 
short stories,—C. M. Flandrau, Louis How, John Mack, Jr., and Ar- 
thur S. Pier, 95, E. G. Knoblauch, L. W. Mott, and Arthur Train, ’96, 
Guy H. Scull, 98, J. A. Macy, C. S. Harper, and Arthur Ruhl, ’99, W. 
R. Castle, Jr., and Rupert S. Holland, ’00; and in any list of Advocate 


1 “ Religious Reform at Harvard ;”’ December, 1905. 
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story writers shovld be the names of M. S. Severance, ’69, F. W. Lor- 
ing, 70, Robert Grant, ’73. C. M. Thompson, ’86, J. H. Sears and Charles 
Warren, ’89, Robert Herrick and W. K. Post, ’90, John Corbin, ’92, 
and Richard W. Child, 03. The tradition is that once the presses 
were stopped to take out a story by a ’98 editor so that it might be 
printed in the Atlantic. For the past ten years or so the short story has 
predominated in the pages of the Advocate ; and in that field the editors 
of the last decade have shown a marked cleverness. If one criticism 
may be made, it is that these later writers have dealt too little with Col- 
lege life. Recently, however, a tendency to return to the College story 
has been apparent, especially under the 07 board. 

The Advocate has always felt a certain pride in the general excellence 
of its verse. First to be mentioned among its poets is Frederick W. 
Loring, ’70, whom Charles Reade called “the most promising young 
writer in America;” and with him may be named C. S. Gage, ’67, A. I. 
Fiske, 69, Robert Grant and Cheever Goodwin, 73, T. C. Pease, ’75, 
Edward S. Martin and George E. Woodberry, ’77, Edward Hale, ’79, 
George Pellew, ’80, J. McG. Foster and G. L. Kittredge, 82, A. M. 
Lord, ’83, Lewis E. Gates, 84, T. P. Sanborn, 86, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, ’87, Lloyd McKim Garrison, ’88, John Corbin, 92, Henry B. 
Eddy, ’94, Perey A. Hutchison, 98, John F. Brice and John Albert Macy, 
"99, Wallace Stevens, ’01, Witter Bynner, ’02, C. G. Loring, Jr., and Lang- 
don Warner, ’03, Arthur D. Ficke, 04, and G. W. D. Gribble, ’05. 

In 1876 a volume of “ Verses from the Harvard Advocate” was pub- 
lished. Of these verses Prof. Norton wrote: “If there is no supreme 
achievement in them, there are here and there gleams of promise of great 
things. . . . ‘ Consule Planco,’ as Thackeray would say,— which means, 
when Mr. Quincy was president,— I don’t think we wrote, on the aver- 
age, such good verse as this.” The words of Prof. Lowell were no 
less gratifying: “I have looked over the selections you have made from 
the Advocate with much pleasure, and think they cannot fail of doing 
credit to the literary skill and taste of the undergraduates of our college. 
Some of them, indeed, would do credit to older hands.” 

In 1886 a second volume, “ New Verses from the Harvard Advocate, 
Second Series,” was published, covering the period from 1876 to 1886. 
Dr. A. P. Peabody said in his preface to that book that it was “ redolent 
of genius, wit, and poetic inspiration.” In that same year a “ Catalogue 
of the Editors of the Harvard Advocate,” to which was prefixed a short 
history of the paper, was published by the ’86 board. 

A third volume, “ Verses from the Harvard Advocate, Third Series,” 
covering 20 years from 1886 to 1906, is to be published in June. 

About the time of the publication of the first volume of Advocate 
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Verses, Col. T. W. Higginson suggested that it be followed by a book of 
Advocate Prose. Such a volume was published in 1896. 

Until July, 1867, the Advocate remained under the control of the origi- 
nal board of editors, assisted by five other editors from ’68, elected in 
September, 1866. The ’68 board retired in May of their Senior year. 
Since that time the Senior boards have retired in the middle of the 
Senior year, except that the 91, ’92, and ’93 boards, breaking precedent, 
stayed on the paper until graduation. The ’94 editors declared their in- 
tention of doing the same, whereupon the 95 board told the printer to 
drop their names. Until the spring of 1885 the custom was to elect in 
February five editors from the Sophomore class, one of whom was the 
“professional poet,” whose duty it was to furnish the “header ” which, 
until the beginning of the 45th volume, in 1888, stood at the head of the 
first column of the first page; and, usually, to add at that time an addi- 
tional Junior editor; but in May, 1885, three Freshmen were elected 
from ’88. Since then elections to the board have taken place whenever 
available candidates have presented themselves. Following a custom set 
in the early years of the paper, the president and secretary of the board 
are elected from the Senior board in February; but in 1890 precedent 
was broken when officers were chosen from ’92, the Sophomore board. 

Until 1894 the meetings of the editorial board were held in the rooms 
of the editors. In the old days meetings of the board were called by 
placing the Advocate shingle in front of the window on the right of the 
steps leading to U. 5— a custom which seems to have fallen into disuse 
when the Yard ceased to be the centre of College life. The first shingle 
comes down from the remote past of the seventies; its weird design of 
two strange figures poised on crossed quills defies description. Early in 
the nineties this shingle was supplanted by the present more conventional 
one, and about the same time came to an end the old custom of giving to 
each editor a long, narrow shingle bearing the name “ Advocate” in 
large red and black letters. 

In 1894 a room was hired on Church St., and meetings were held 
there for about a year. In 1899 the editorial sanctum was established 
in two rooms on the second floor of 8 Holyoke St. on the side next to 
the Pudding Building, across the entry from the Lampoon sanctum. The 
large moose-head, given by W. G. Peckham, ’ 67, adorned and almost 
filled, those modest quarters; and a few graduate editors in Boston sent 
out a dozen pewter mugs. When the Harvard Union was built the Ad- 
vocate accepted gladly the invitation to move its headquarters there, 
having as its neighbor the Harvard Monthly. A fund of about $1400 
was raised by the Graduate Trustees among the past editors, to furnish 
the new sanctum. There the paper is now established, having a business 
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office, a large room for board meetings, and an alcove for a library, — all 
three rooms finished in oak panelling and furnished in oak. The special 
features of these rooms are the moose-head, the massive president’s chair, 
the photographic groups of the various boards, the series of pewter mugs, 
one for each class since ’67, and the “ tombstones ”’— oak panels, also one 
for each class, arranged as a frieze, on which are inscribed the names of 
past editors. The house-warming of the new sanctum was celebrated 
March 5, 1902, after a dinner, given in the Union, to the founders of the 
paper. The Graduate Trustees add a new “tombstone ” as each board 
leaves the paper, and hang a new mug when the first editor is elected 
from each succeeding class. At the initiation of each new editor, they 
provide a bronze medal, bearing the Advocate seal and hung with the 
Advocate ribbons, crimson and light blue. The present seal — Pegasus 
tethered to a dictionary — was adopted by the ’79 board; the idea orig- 
inated with Arthur Hale, ’80, and the design was drawn by Miss Ellen 
Day Hale. The earlier seal—the stork with the caduceus — was 
designed by L. W. Clark, ’75. 

While the editors of the Advocate have always taken their work with 
a certain proper seriousness, they have not neglected the opportunities for 
fun and good fellowship. From early times it has been the custom rather 
than the exception to have a modest spread at the stated meetings of the 
Board ; and there are whisperings of punches, beer-nights, teas, candi- 
dates’ receptions, and other convivial gatherings, at frequent intervals, 
and of occasional theatre parties made possible by the exchange of “ads” 
for passes. Perhaps the best-remembered of these minor jollifications are 
the elaborate “ pink tea” given in Walter Hastings Hall in 1891, and the 
reunion at the dedication of the present sanctum. It remained for the 
’07 board to give in the rooms a Greek tragedy, Dryuppides at Sever, 
on the “First Annual Junior Play Night,” April 27 last. Down to late 
in the eighties the reception given to the newly elected Sophomore board 
by the retiring Senior board, at the meeting in January when the last 
number of the first volume of each year was made up, was an occasion of 
importance, which, of late years, since the custom has prevailed of elect- 
ing a few editors at a time, at irregular intervals, has been replaced by 
initiation nights. Since 1902 the rooms in the Harvard Union have been 
used as a daily meeting place and club-room for the editors. And the 
excellent custom is maintained of a daily “ candidates’ hour,” at which: 
two of the editors in turn meet contributors and discuss their literary 
offerings, — a custom started soon after the paper established a sanctum. 

Perhaps the Advocate’s most abiding tradition, dating from 1867, 
is the annual dinner, held by custom — occasionally broken —on the 
lith of May. On that day, in 1876, occurred the decennial dinner, 
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famous in the annals of the paper as the “great ” dinner. On that occa- 
sion Dr. O. W Holmes replied to the toast ‘“‘ Alma Mater,” and ended 
by reading “ How the Old Horse won the Bet,” which poem he dedicated 
to the editors of the Advocate. It is related that a few days after the 
dinner two of the editors waited upon the genial doctor and asked per- 
mission to print the verses in the Advocate, to which request he replied : 
“Young gentlemen, that poem might do to read before your board, but 
I hardly think it worthy a place in your columns.” It appeared two 
months later in the Atlantic. Prof. C. E. Norton responded to “The 
Faculty,” and in referring to the use of college journals in reflecting 
undergraduate opinions, called the Advocate “an outside committee of the 
Faculty.” Prof. Norton is quoted as having asked Dr. Holmes, who had 
spoken delightfully, but at some length, “ Holmes, if it were given you 
to meet Shakespeare for five minutes, would you ask him questions, or let 
him talk on as he would?” “TI had rather hear him questioned by a 
newsboy,” was the doctor’s answer. The toast “ The Theme Department ; 
the nursery of the Advocate,” was answered by Prof. A. S. Hill, who 
urged the editors to supply the “cakes and ale” of literature. Prof. 
J. R. Lowell, who addressed the company as “ Fellow students,” spoke to 
the toast, “The Poets of Harvard.” ‘The success of the “ great” dinner 
was unquestioned. But it had one distressing feature, — it almost ruined 
the paper financially, and was not wholly paid for until 1879. 

The decennial dinners of 1886, at which Dr. A. P. Peabody, Prof. 
Norton and Dr. E. E. Hale were present, and of 1896, when Professors 
Norton, Wendell, Beale, and Baker were guests, were, to the editors, 
memorable affairs. At the 86 dinner the menu was, for the first time, 
printed in the form of a miniature Advocate. The success of the fourth 
decennial dinner, May 11, 1906, can at this time of writing be mentioned 
only as a prophecy. But the following letter from President Roosevelt, 
of the ’80 Advocate board, to the head of the present board, in response 
to an invitation to the fortieth dinner, may be quoted: “ May I extend 
to you and through you to the other members of the editorial board of 
the Harvard Advocate my hearty congratulations and good wishes? I 
am proud that I was connected, although only in the slightest way, with 
the Advocate. I thoroughly believe in the work done by college papers, 
and I wish all good fortune to the old Advocate for the present and in 
the future.” 

The rivalry between the Advocate and its Harvard contemporaries has 
been keen, but friendly. The Advocate’s sarcastic criticism of the literary 
ability of the Class of ’75, followed by the printing, in mourning rules, of 
a “love episode” received from a member of that class, was an import- 
ant factor in bringing about the establishment of the Magenta, in 1873. 
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Two years later the Advocate “stirred up public opinion in regard to the 
proper college color.” At a mass meeting “ by a large vote magenta was 
voted down and crimson restored ;” with its next issue the Magenta be- 
came the Crimson. Shortly after that there was a ‘“ notable controversy 
between the Advocate and the Crimson, on the subject of ‘ Harvard in- 
difference.’”’ In 1882 a plan of consolidating the two papers was voted 
down in the Advocate board by one vote. In the fall of 1883 the Crim- 
son gave up the struggle, stopped publication, and transferred its name to 
the college daily. The relations between the Lampoon and the Advocate 
have always been cordial, an editor, in many instances, serving on the 
board of both papers. While the feeling between the Advocate and the 
Monthly was, at first, somewhat strained, a friendly rivalry was quickly 
established, and occasionally a man has been elected to both papers, 
although this is against the Advocate tradition. 

The relations between the active editors of the Advocate and the past 
editors have always been cordial. As early as 1874, articles were occa- 
sionally contributed by graduate editors. In 1886, at the conclusion of 
the 40th volume, more than 20 past editors contributed to make up prac- 
tically a whole issue, of nearly double the usual size. Of late years a 
“oraduate number” has almost come to be an annual feature, and 
an old tradition of the paper is that the Senior editors, who have retired, 
shall come to the board meeting and “make up” the sixth number of 
the spring volume. 

There are traditions of ‘Commencement Breakfasts” given by the 
active editors to the graduate editors in 1874, 1875, and 1876. At the 
first breakfast, however, “The Harvard Advocate Association’’ was 
formed, to be superseded two years later by the “Advocate Alumni 
Association.” Both of these associations came to an end through lack 
of anything to do. In 1901, however, there was elected a Board of 
Graduate Trustees, which still holds office, of which the members are 
T. T. Baldwin, ’86, chairman; W. G. Peckham, 67; Edward Hale, 
‘79; A. B. Hart, 80; Winthrop Wetherbee, ’87; and A. S. Pier, “95. 
Through this Board the graduate editors have kept in close touch with 
the active boards. The title to the property of the paper is vested in the 
Graduate Trustees, in whose hands, also, is a smali fund to which, it is 
hoped, the surplus earnings of the paper will be added from year to year. 


EDITORS OF THE HARVARD ADVOCATE, 1866-1906. 


In this list (P.) denotes a president, (S.) a secretary, and (B.) a business editor or 
manager. 

1867. E. W. Fox, C. S. Gage, W. G. Peckham, J.L. Sanborn, F. P. Stearns (B.). 

1868. J. T. Busiel, H. I. Dehon, C. S. Hunt, F. G. Ireland, C. H. Phelps (B.), Moses 
Williams (P.). 
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1869, A. I. Fiske, R. A. McLeod, F. G. Peabody, H. W. Putnam, M.S. Severance (P.). 

1870. W. W. Chamberlin, F. W. Loring, H. G. Lunt, Godfrey Morse (B.), C. H. 
Swan, Roger Wolcott (P.). 

1871. W.S. Bigelow, H. E. Deming, Arthur Rotch, M. H. Simpson, C. C. Stein (B.), 
H. W. Swift. 

1872. G. F. Babbitt (S.), C. N. Fessenden (B.), L. L. Hubbard, A. L. Lincoln, Jr., 
P. C. Severance (P.), H. F. Straw, G. H. Tower (B.), C. A. Williams. 

1873, E. A. Angell, F. G. Fincke, Robert Grant (S.), Joseph Lyman (P.), C. A. 
Prince, M. H. Swett (B.). 

1874. H. L. Harding, F. H. Lombard, John Parsons (B.), W. C. Sanger, W. R. 
Tyler (P.), George Wigglesworth. 

1875. W. H. Annan (B.), G. F. Canfield (P.), L. W. Clark, B. R. Curtis (S.), T. C. 
Pease, T. F. Taylor, C. W. Wetmore (B.). 

1876. C. H. Barrows, R. W. Curtis, G. W. Green (S.), Charles Isham (B.), H. P. 
Jacques, J. B. Olmsted, A. A. Wheeler (P.). 

1877. James Byrne, A. H. Latham, E.S. Martin (S.), Lindsay Swift, W. N. Swift (B.), 
G. E. Woodberry (P.). 

1878. E. T. Chamberlain, Irving Elting, Lewis Hancock, (B., P.), B. F. Harding (B.), 
J. R. Holmes, A. P. Loring, J. H. Morison, E. W. Morse (P.), Alfred Worcester. 

1879. C. O. Brewster, Jr., G. C. Cutler, Glendower Evans, Edward Hale (P.), 
Woodward Hudson, Francis McLennan, T. W. Preston (B.), Walter Trimble. 

1880. Arthur Hale, A. B. Hart (P.), J. L. Martin, George Pellew, J. L. Penny- 
packer (S.), F. J. Ranlett, L. E. Opdyke, Theodore Roosevelt, Howard Townsend (P.), 
Charles Ware (B.). 

1881. J. H. Adams, E. W. Atkinson (B.), W. V. R. Berry, William Brewster, C. 
T. Dazey, H. E. Greene, E. D. Hawkins (S.), J. S. How (S.), Carleton Sprague (P.). 

1882, C. T. Copeland, B. M. Firman (S.), J. MeG. Foster (S.), H. W. Hardon, C. 
H. Lord, W. W. Kent, G. L. Kittredge (P.), H. G. Leavitt, A. E, Miles, H. M. Sewall, 
F. M. Stone (B.). 

1883. R. G. Butler, H. G. Chapman, M. H. Cushing (S.), C. H. Grandgent (P.), 
A. M. Lord, G. E. Lowell (B.), E. S. Rousmaniere, W. E. C. Smith. 

1884. W. C. Baylies (B.), C. R. Clapp (P.), J. J. Chapman, T. J. Coolidge, Jr., T. L. 
Frothingham, L. E. Gates, W. A. Hayes, Jr., E. A. Hibbard (S.), Fiske Warren, 
Stuart Wyeth (B.). 

1885. C. H. Atkinson, S. S. Bartlett (S., P.), F. A. Delano (B.), Theodore Dunham, 
W. A. Halbert, J. R. McArthur (S.), G. R. Nutter (P.), E. F. Weld, John Simpkins 
(B.), MeD. E. White (B.). 

1886. F. W. Atherton, T. T. Baldwin (P.), W. S. Barnes, R. R. Belmont (B.), G. G. 
Bradford (B.), G. R. Carpenter, W. M. Fullerton, T. P. Sanborn, C. M. Thompson (S.). 

1887. F. S. Coolidge (B.), A. M. Cummings, C. A. de Gersdorff, H. W. Keyes, F. 
M. Michael, M. D. Mitchell, Royal Robbins, F. D. Sherman, E. R. Shippen (B.), W. 
T. Talbot (S.), Winthrop Wetherbee (P.), S. W. White (B.). 

1888. Copley Amory (B.), E. L. Blossom, R. H. Fuller, H. H. Furness, Jr., C. J. 
Livingood, G. R. Pulsifer (B.), L. McK. Garrison (P.), S. F. McCleary, Jr. (S.), H.S. 
Sanford, J. H. Sedgwick, C. T. Sempers. 

1889. H. H. Darling, C. A. Hight, Carleton Hunneman (S.), J. M. Newell (B.), 
E. C. Pfeiffer, J. H. Ropes, J. H. Sears (P.), Charles Warren (S., P.), B. C. Weld (B.), 
Thornton Woodbury (B.). 

1890. C. B. Barnes (B.), F. S. Duncan (S.), R. M. Fullerton, A. B. Grover, R. M. 
Herrick, W. K. Post (S.), L. W. Pulsifer (B.), G. P. Wardner (P.), Raymond Weeks. 

1891. S. C. Brackett, Kenneth Brown, W. B. Cohen, H. A. Davis, C. B. Hurst, 
Jacob Wendell, Jr. (B.), M. O. Wilcox, G. W. Willard. 

1892. A. E. Benson, T. G. Bremer (B.), W. F. Brown (S.), Case Bull, John Corbin 
(S., P.), Halsey DeWolf (S., P.), H. McK. Landon (P.), Walter Littlefield, F. W. 
Nicolls, R. C. Robbins, Algernon Tassin. 
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1893, E. H. Abbot (S.), P. L. Atherton, R. T. French, Learned Hand (P.), Tracy 
Hoppin (B.), C. R. Nutter. 

1894. H. A. Cutler, H. B. Eddy, H. C. Quinby, C. W. Shope (P., 8.), R. D. Small. 

1895. H. H. Chamberlin, Jr., C. C. Christian, F. H. Cummings (B.), C. M. Flandrau 
(S., P.), Edward Harding (B.), Louis How, John Mack, Jr. (P.), A. S. Pier (P.), Town- 
send Walsh, Paul Washburn (B.), W. B. Wolffe (B.). 

1896. W. S. Appleton (B.), Treadwell Cleveland, Jr., H. A. Curtis (B.), J. A. Gade 
(P.), A. M. Kales, E. G. Knoblauch (S.), Walter McKittrick (B.), L. W. Mott, Willis 
Munro, C. A. Pierce, J. L. Riker (B.), A. C. Train. 

1897. C. C. Dana, J. P. Hayden (B.), C. H. Hovey (P.), A. K. Moe (B.), 8S. H. Pills- 
bury, S. L. Pitts, P. L. Shaw, Lombard Williams. 

1898. H. M. Adams, Frazier Curtis, R. T. Fisher, S. L. Fuller (B.), L. L. Gillespie 
(B.), L. E. Guillow (B.), P. A. Hutchison, H. F. Lunt (B.), P. B. Sawyer, Harold 
Sayre, Jr., G. H. Scull (S.), J. B. Swann (B.), S. I. Tonjoroff, R. P. Utter (S., P.), 
F. L. Waldo. 

1899. F. M. Alger (S.), R. P. Bellows, J. F. Brice, B. F. Griffin, C. S. Harper, 
J. B. Holden, Jr., Henry James, 2d, J. A. Macy (P.), G. D. Marvin, A. B. Ruhl. 

1900. J. H. Cabot, 2d, W. R. Castle, Jr. (P.), J. G. Cole, E. L. Dudley, A. G. Ful- 
ler, R. S. Holland (S.), J. P. Sanborn, Jr., Murray Seasongood. 

1901. C. F. C. Arensberg, B. D. Barker (B.), C. M. Clark (S.), F. R. DuBois, A. H. 
Gilbert (P.), R. W. Gray, J. A. Graydon, R. H. Howe, Jr., W. W. Justice, Jr., C. R. 
Saunders, Wallace Stevens (P.), W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. (B.), E. A. Wye. 

1902. H. M. Ayres, Witter Bynner, W. H. Child (B.), J. C. Grew (P.), G. C. St. 
John, A. P. Wadsworth, Willard Wadsworth (S.), Forbes Watson. 

1903. R. W. Child (P.), F. M. Class, F. R. Dickinson, G. H. Dowse (B.), Richard 
Inglis, William James, Jr., G. L. Kobbé, C. G. Loring, Jr., D. D. L. McGrew, R. W. 
Page (S.), Roy Pier, O. B. Prescott (B.), R. W. Ruhl, Langdon Warner, J. P. Wil- 
liams (B.). 

1904. C. W. Blossom (B.), F. L. Collins, A. D. Ficke (P.), R. G. Fuller, W. A. 
Green, G. S. Greenfield, C. J. Hambleton (S.), M. K. Hart, H. De H. Hughes (B.), 
Alexander Kendall (B.), E. R. Little (S.), T. N. Metcalf, L. B. Stowe. 

1905. W. B. Blake, H. V. Blaxter, W. C. Coleman (B.), L. A. Cooper, Dudley 
Davis (S.), G. E. Fuller, G. W. D. Gribble, A. W. Page (P.), Palfrey Perkins, A. G. 
Waite (B.), C. C. Washburn, George Williamson, Jr., Thomas Ybarra (S.). 

1906. R. W. Beach (P.), H. D. Chandler, Julian Hinckley, F. C. Irving (S.), L. D. 
Rockwell (B.), E. L. Sheldon (B.), T. D. Sloan, H. S. Wyndham-Gittens. 

1907. Harold Bell, E. D. Biggers, J. H. Breck, Wilder Goodwin (S.), F. E. Greene, 
Hermann Hagedorn, Jr., S. P. Henshaw, E. C. Oberholtzer (B.), J. L. Price (P.), 
W. L. Stoddard, D. W. Streeter, R. J. Walsh, John Weare (B.). 

1908. V. W. Brooks, William Fletcher (B.), E. B. Sheldon, M. de S. Verdi (B.). 


Thos. Tileston Baldwin, ’86. 





THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


AT a meeting of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Jan. 30, 1906, it 
was unanimously voted to recommend to the Corporation the following 
plan for the reorganization of the work of the Scientific School. Sub- 
stantially this plan was subsequently adopted by the Corporation, the 
Board of Overseers concurring, and will go into effect next fall. 
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A. (1) That there be established in Harvard College the degree of Bachelor of 
Science without designation of field of study. 

(2) That the requirements for admission of students intending to become can- 
didates for this degree be the same as the present requirements for admission to the 
Lawrence Scientific School. 

(3) That the requirements for the new degree of Bachelor of Science be the 
same as the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in number of courses 
required, in grade of work demanded, and in length of residence. 

(4) That candidates for the new degree of Bachelor of Science be in the charge 
of the Administrative Board of Harvard College. 

(5) That students who intend to enter the Graduate School of Applied Science 
should select their studies while undergraduates with the advice of the departments 
in which they intend to enroll. 

B. (1) That there be established in Harvard University a Graduate School of 
Applied Science. 

(2) That the subjects in which degrees are granted in this Graduate School be 
Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
Applied Chemistry, Applied Biology, and Applied Geology, and such other subjects 
of applied science as the Corporation may introduce. 

(3) That the recommendations for these degrees originate with the divisions or 
departments in which the candidates have respectively studied. 

(4) That the applicant for admission must have a Bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent. 

C. (1) That the degrees of the existing four-year program be for the present con- 
tinued. 


For a long time it has been the wish of many that the technical scien- 
tific work of the University should be organized in a Graduate School 
and raised to the level of the work in the Law and Medical schools. 
This was frequently expressed during the recent discussion of the merger 
with Technology, and such ultimate destiny for the Lawrence Scientific 
School was particularly urged by those who were opposed to the merger. 
Since the failure of the negotiations the plan has commended itself gen- 
erally. It has, however, come more quickly than many believed possible. 

For four years at least the present organization and programs of the 
Lawrence Scientific School will be continued, if for no other reason 
than to provide the instruction and degrees offered, practically promised, 
by the University to the students now in attendance. But as Dean 
Shaler wrote in one of the last circular letters that he prepared: “ Al- 
though students who so desire may continue to follow the present four- 
year programs leading to the degree of S.B. in a designated field of study, 
it is expected that the usual course of the student who wishes to prepare 
himself for a scientific profession will be to spend three, three and a half, 
or four years in Harvard College as a candidate for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts or of Bachelor of Science, adapting his choice of courses to 
his projected studies in the Graduate School of Applied Science, where 
he will obtain his specialized, professional training.” 

As in the Law and Medical Schools, the sole requirement for admission 
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to the Graduate School of Applied Science will be a bachelor’s degree 
from a college or scientific school of good standing. But at this point 
the simplicity in the conditions under which the Law and Medical Schools 
proceed cease in the Graduate School of Applied Science. The latter is 
embarrassed by two circumstances. In the Schools of Law and Medi- 
cine, practically none of the entering students has anticipated any of the 
work of the schools, and the requirement of a degree is intended rather to 
insure capacity and breadth of training than specific attainments. The 
student bodies in these two schools are thus comparatively homogeneous. 
In the Graduate School of Applied Science, on the other hand, it is inevit- 
able that the students should vary greatly in their preparation. This 
arises from the fact that the work in applied science is more closely de- 
pendent on the subjects ordinarily taught in undergraduate departments. 
Work in Engineering is closely dependent on courses in Mathematics. 
Mining, Metallurgy, Forestry, and Applied Chemistry, Biology, and 
Geology are dependent on courses in pure science, while Architecture 
depends on courses in the Fine Arts. It follows that the entering stu- 
dents will vary and vary greatly in their specific preparation to pursue 
the graduate work. This more or less embarrassing situation is still 
further increased by the fact that many really technical courses will 
probably be open to the undergraduates in Harvard College. 

The several departments in the Graduate School have prepared state- 
ments of the specific preparation necessary for doing the work regularly 
outlined for the two years in the Graduate School. Any holder of the 
bachelor’s degree may enter the Graduate School, but if seriously defi- 
cient in this special preparation it will take him longer than two years 
to secure the degree. The opportunity to secure this preparation will be 
supplied by courses in Harvard College, the student, however, in the 
mean time being registered in the Graduate School. On the other hand, 
a student who, because of excessive specialization as an undergraduate 
in some technical school or college, has not only fulfilled the expected 
preparation but has in part anticipated the work of the Graduate School, 
may secure the degree in less than two years of study. Indeed, this is 
the weakness of the whole scheme. The central idea in placing the 
technical work of the University in a graduate school was to combine 
the breadth of an ordinary college education with a concentrated techni- 
cal training. In the required programs in the Lawrence Scientific 
School and in other scientific schools, a certain amount of collateral work 
is prescribed in Mathematics, beyond that absolutely necessary for the 
technical work, in Modern Languages, in Economics, and in the Pure 
Sciences. None of this work being here prescribed, it may happen that 
a graduate of this school may be a much more narrowly trained man 
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than a graduate of almost any other technical school. Of course, it is 
hoped that this will not occur, and some of the departments of the Gradu- 
ate School have placed such restrictions around their courses as to dis- 
courage, if not prevent it, but this is not generally the case. 

It is proposed to offer in the Graduate School the following degrees : 
Bachelor in Civil Engineering, Bachelor in Mechanical Engineering, 
Bachelor in Electrical Engineering, Mining Engineer, Metallurgical En- 
gineer, Bachelor in Architecture, Bachelor in Landscape Architecture, 
Master in Forestry, Master of Science in Chemistry, Master of Science 
in Biology, and Master of Science in Geology. Recommendations for the 
several degrees will originate with the several departments, each depart- 
ment determining its own method of testing the candidates’ qualifications. 

Finally, it may be added that it is intended that departmental organi- 
zation shall be particularly strong in the Graduate School. The nature 
of the central organization has not as yet been determined. The admin- 
istration for the present is in the hands of a committee which was for- 
merly the Committee on Studies in the Lawrence Scientific School, its 
functions and title having been enlarged. The chairman of this com- 
mittee, when the administration of the Graduate School was referred to 
it, was, of course, Dean Shaler. Its present chairman is Prof. H. L. 
Warren. 

The vote establishing the Graduate School also established in Harvard 
College the degree of Bachelor of Science, to be given on terms as liberal 
with regard to choice of studies as those governing the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. The number of courses which will be required for the two 
degrees will be the same, and there will be the same restrictions in re- 
gard to the maximum and minimum number of courses that may be 
taken in one year. The two degrees may thus be obtained in the same 
length of time, in three, three and a half, or four years. The essential 
difference between the two degrees will be in the terms of admission. 
A knowledge of elementary Latin will not be required for admission 
to the Freshman Class of students intending to be candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, and their choice of electives in the admission 
examinations will be from a little greater list than the list available to 
students intending to be candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
The admission requirements for students intending to become candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science more nearly fit the usual high 
school curriculum, and make it possible for a much larger number of 
high schools to prepare their pupils for admission to regular standing in 
Harvard College than when such admission was open only to candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

“ By the adoption of this plan,” Dean Shaler wrote, “the great body 
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of undergraduate students in the University will hereafter be united 
under one control, — that of Harvard College, a union which, so far as 
social arrangements are concerned, has been in effect for several years.” 


Wallace C. Sabine, p’88. 





THE YEAR IN THE FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 


During the present academic year, the condition and effectiveness of 
the Forestry Department have considerably improved. With the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Professor Cary as teacher of Lumbering and Forest 
Engineering, it has become possible to carry out the original design of the 
curriculum, viz., to offer full and varied field training in the application 
of technical forest and engineering principles to actual problems in timber 
management. The special necessity for such a plan in the teaching of 
American forestry lies in the wide difference between the economic con- 
ditions which have developed technical method in Europe, and those to 
which it must be adapted in this country. To be a successful manager of 
forests in the United States, a man must not merely know the German 
science of forest management; he must also be thoroughly familiar with 
the business and practical problems which confront the timber owner at 
home. 

In pursuance of this purpose, the Seniors in the Forestry program, who 
had completed their preliminary work in general Science and Surveying, 
and who had had a year of Forest Mensuration, Silviculture, and Den- 
drology, were given a succession of field excursions. During the autumn, 
in connection with the course in Forest Management (the determination 
and regulation of yield), they were given frequent local trips for practice 
in ascertaining the contents and value (both present and future) of differ- 
ent stands of timber. In addition to this, the history and development of 
forest administration in foreign countries was taken up in the course on 
Forest History. Then, at Christmas time, in charge of Prof. Cary, they 
made a six weeks’ expedition through a series of logging camps in the 
Maine woods. Here they were drilled in the principles and details of 
logging — the location of camps and roads, incidental construction, the 
cost and effectiveness of the different stages of the process, labor, haul- 
ing, driving, ete. On’ their return to Cambridge early in February, the 
mechanical and business aspects of lumbering were taken up in lectures 
and reading ; and class-room work was resumed in the theory of working 
plans and in forest protection — the study and prevention of destructive 
agencies such as fire, disease, insects, erosion, shifting sand, grazing, ete. 

The spring work (now beginning) is intended to furnish final applica- 
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tion of principles previously considered. To this end, lectures in the 
Senior courses ceased about the first of May, and the remainder of the 
year will be spent entirely in the field. The men will devote a week to 
making a topographic forest map of a tract of land in central Massachu- 
setts. After that they will go to Maine with Prof. Cary to estimate and 
map a large body of timber land, with a view to determining its value, 
extent, and the most practicable method of managing it. As the prob- 
lems involved in these undertakings are not hypothetical, but actually a 
part of the timber operator’s business, their solution under competent 
direction should go far toward giving the men a working grasp of the 
profession which they are studying to practise. 

The operation of this general scheme of instruction, requiring as it 
does a high degree of application and professional interest on the part of 
the student, will be much facilitated by the recently announced establish- 
ment of the new Graduate School of Applied Science, of which Forestry 
is to be a part. It will still be possible (at least for the present) for a 
student to complete the curriculum as an undergraduate and obtain at the 
end a degree of Bachelor of Science; but for the standing of the forester 
in his profession, and for the progress he makes in his technical studies, 
it will be far better that he should take up Forestry after his undergradu- 
ate course. Under the new arrangement students will be admitted to 
graduate work in Forestry upon presentation of a bachelor’s degree or 
evidence of its equivalent in previous training, and upon completion 
of two years’ professional work they will receive a master’s degree in 
Forestry. 

With the enlargement of the scope of instruction and the prospect of a 
more effective graduate organization, there are signs of a growing resort 
to the Department and opportunity for its graduates. At present, includ- 
ing graduate students, students in Harvard College, and those registered 
in the regular four-year program of the Scientific School, there are 
some 20 men studying for the professional degree in Forestry. During 
the past winter, inquiries from intending students have come in to the 
number of over 50, a good many of them graduates. A further promising 
indication of the progress of the profession is the increasing demand for 
foresters on the part of employers. The U.S. Forest Service is annually 
taking on a large number of graduates from forest schools, and the De- 
partment has received several requests for foresters from land agents and 
lumber companies. The work at Cambridge, which is combined with fre- 
quent practical exercises in the woods, has been very fortunately assisted 
by offers from local forest owners of lands to be managed by the students 
and their instructors. Last spring, for example, in connection with the 
instruction in planting, an interested graduate furnished land, tools, and 
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nursery ~— the Department the planting plan and the labor. Such 
a codperative akrangement, whether for the estimation, management, and 
improvement of existing stands, or the planting of old land, the Depart- 
ment is always glad to make, provided only that the work can be conven- 
iently done from Cambridge. The best opportunities will be derived from 
nearby lands which can be permanently in charge of the Forestry Depart- 


ment and its students. 
R. T. Fisher, ’98. 





DR. R. C. CABOT’S “CASE TEACHING IN MEDICINE.”! 


The great success of the “ case-method” of teaching law, invented by 
Professor Langdell and used now for many years in the Harvard Law 
School, suggested the application of the same method to certain phases 
of medical instruction. In several departments of the Harvard Medical 
School during the past six years the case system has been employed with 
more or less thoroughness. At first clinical records on separate sheets 
were presented to the students for study and judgment; later in various 
divisions of medicine the records were gathered more formally into 
books. The first large collection of medical cases, entitled ‘Studies in 
Neurological Diagnosis,” was published in 1902, by Prof. J. J. Putnam 
and Dr. G. A. Waterman. It was a collection of 169 cases of nervous 
disease, and was illustrated by photographs. In 1904 Prof. H. L. Bur- 
rell and Dr. J. B. Blake brought out a small volume, “ Case Teaching in 
Surgery.” The method proved of such value for instruction in surgical 
diagnosis that, in 1905, Prof. E. H. Bradford and Dr. J. D. Adams 
produced a case-book in Orthopedic Surgery. 

Dr. R. C. Cabot was one of the first to make use of undetermined 
clinical records in teaching general medicine; and the volume he has 
recently published, ‘‘Case Teaching in Medicine,” is the outgrowth of 
an earlier case-book, through the use of which he became experienced in 
the method. The present volume appears in two forms, — one for the 
student, a collection of case records with stimulating questions appended 
in each instance ; and the other, for the instructor, the same collection of 
case records, but in addition suggestions of conditions which the student 
should consider before coming to a decision, and also brief discussions of 
diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. To the medical student the most 
striking contrast between the ordinary text-book on medical practice 
and this case-book is the contrast between the abstract generalizations of 

1 Case Teaching in Medicine. A Series of Graduated Exercises in the Differential 
Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment of Actual Cases of Disease. By Richard C. 
Cabot, ’89. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.50.) 
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the text-book and the vivid statements of vital problems of actual human 
beings, that abound in the case-book. Many of the records, quite apart 
from their medical bearings, are entertaining reading as human docu- 
ments; with the medical questions added they become, to the student of 
medicine, problems for analysis and detection, of absorbing interest. 

In the introduction to the form of the book prepared for instructors, 
Dr. Cabot mentions the advantages of the case method both to the teacher 
and to the student. To the teacher the method has the advantages over 
the didactic lecture of keeping a large class actively engaged in indi- 
vidual effort, and of revealing quickly and opportunely any gaps in the 
students’ knowledge. It also offers to the experienced teacher occa- 
sions for impressing effective lessons in prognosis, treatment, and the 
various ways of meeting the difficulties arising in practice. The method 
is best used after the student has been trained in the art of recogniz- 
ing the physical signs of disease, and has acquired some skill in securing 
important facts in the previous life of the patient. The data of physical 
examination and of personal history must, however, be interpreted before 
they have meaning. ‘ After the student has learned to open his eyes and 
see, he must learn to shut them and think.”’ It is the object of such instruc- 
tion to train students to think clearly, closely, and sensibly about the facts 
of medical experience. The cases Dr. Cabot has incorporated in his book 
are selected cases, which have been tested for their usefulness for training 
of this character. Students are confronted in these cases with the condi- 
tions of actual practice, and under the guidance of their teacher they are 
drilled in analytic and constructive thinking about the data the senses offer. 
The teaching exercise becomes therefore a consultation between students 
who have puzzled over a case, and their instructor who can bring the wide 
knowledge of his experience to bear upon the problems the case presents. 
A better opportunity for an inspiring and high-minded instructor to influ- 
ence the students working with him could hardly be devised. 

Walter B. Cannon, ’96. 


THE NEW DIVISION OF EDUCATION. 


On February 27, 1906, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences voted that 
the instructors in Education (heretofore affiliated with the Division of 
Philosophy) constitute a Division of Education. This vote marks an im- 
portant stage in the development of the study of Education and the 
technical training of college-bred teachers at Harvard. It does not involve 
radical changes in the aims and methods of the courses to be offered ; 
but it assigns to the study of Education its appropriate place among other 
university studies, and it formally expresses the hospitable attitude of 
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the Faculty toward that study. By implication, it also suggests to the 
governing boards the desirability of promoting the growth of the new 
Division by additions to its teaching force and material equipment as 
fast as the resources of the University permit. 

During the fifteen years since courses in Education were first offered 
at Harvard the aims and scope of Education as a university study have 
broadened and deepened. Without abating its just emphasis on the 
adequate technical preparation of the class-room teacher, the university 
study of Education now emphasizes other important aspects of that study 
formerly overlooked, or, at least, not generally recognized. 

To understand this development of the study of Education in the 
colleges and universities of the country, one needs only to recall the 
extraordinary revival of interest in Education during the past twenty 
years in all parts of the world, and particularly in our own country,— 
an interest felt by people of all classes and reflected in our periodical 
literature. There is scarcely an issue of any important magazine to-day 
that does not contain an article on Education. The intelligent public are 
seeking educational leaders and directors of educational affairs, as well 
as class-room teachers. They demand a teaching profession possessing 
appropriate professional training. 

To meet the just expectations of those who now look to Harvard Uni- 
versity for approximately adequate provision for the study of Education 
and the technical training of teachers and school officers, the aims of our 
Division of Education must be: 

I. To study Education as an important function of society as well as 
of individuals, and hence of interest to all university students whether 
they intend to become teachers or not. 

II. To offer to university students who look forward to teaching, the 
necessary technical training for their vocation, and to teachers already 
in service an opportunity to study their profession under direction. 

III. To offer to university students who have already had experience 
as teachers, and to all teachers of suitable age and attainments, appro- 
priate training for future activity as principals and superintendents of 
schools, and as college teachers of Education. 

It will be seen that these aims cover provision for two classes of 
students : 

I. Non-professional students who take certain courses in Education as 
an appropriate part of a liberal education. 

II. Students who intend to make Education their profession and 
students who, having already entered the teaching profession, return to 
the University for further training. These professional students are 
naturally grouped as follows: 
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A. Graduates and other students of suitable age and attainments, but 
without experience as teachers, who wish to become secondary school 
teachers, public or private ; elementary school (grammar school) princi- 
pals ; normal school teachers. 

B. Graduates who are experienced teachers, and other teachers of 
suitable age and attainments who seek preparation for work as sec- 
ondary school principals, public or private ; supervisors of special studies ; 
superintendents of schools in towns and cities; officials of state school 
departments. 

C. Graduate students of suitable attainments and teaching experience 
who wish to qualify themselves for work as college or university teachers 
of Education. 

These aims are also imperative in view of the practical advantages 
enjoyed by college graduates who desire to enter the teaching profession. 

A man who has only a college diploma and no technical training for 
his profession is no longer eligible to appointment in several states and 
several important cities; and in nearly all states professional (technical) 
training confers important advantages on its possessor. These advan- 
tages may be briefly summarized as follows. Professional training is :* 

I. A condition of eligibility to take the examination for the license to 
teach. 

The conditions of eligibility, in addition to a college education, are 
either experience or professional training or a combination of the two. 
The main point to be noted is that in many cases professional training 
gives the candidate possessing it a considerable advantage over college 
graduates not so trained in attaining the right to be examined for the 
license to teach. Thus, in Boston, all candidates, graduates of the City 
Normal School excepted, must have had three years’ experience previous 
to the examination, except those who have had, in college, four “ profes- 
sional” courses. These last are admitted after two years of successful 
teaching. In New York City, similar training admits to the examinations 
college students without previous experience; candidates without this 
training are not admitted until the end of their third year of teaching. 
As these two cases fairly represent extremes, it may be said that in the 
matter of gaining eligibility alone, in several large cities (e. g., Boston, 
New York City, Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati) the professionally 
trained student gains from one to three years over one not so trained. 
Many cities, it is true, do not grant this concession, but these cities, as 
well as the others, usually require an examination in professional subjects, 
as indicated in the next section. 

1 For the data in the following paragraphs I am indebted to Professor A. O. Norton, 


who extracted them from state and city school documents for my use in preparing a 
recent report to the Visiting Committee of the Overseers. 
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II. It prepares for the examinations for licenses to teach. 

Most cities which set examinations for college graduates include in 
these examinations both professional and academic subjects. The 
citation of specific examination requirements in professional subjects in 
various cities and states will illustrate this point. 


Boston: 1. High school certificate. Psychology; Principles of education; Essay. 
2. Grammar school master’s certificate. Psychology; Principles of education; Essay ; 
School organization and administration. (No exemptions.) 

Providence (and all other cities in Rhode Island): Psychology ; Principles of edu- 
cation (“‘ Pedagogy ’’); History of education ; Methods of teaching ; School law of 
Rhode Island. (College courses in these subjects may be substituted for the exami- 
nation.) 

New York: Science of education (for high school teachers) ; Principles of education 
(for grammar school teachers) ; History of education (for grammar school teachers) ; 
School management (for grammar school teachers). (College work may be substituted 
except for science of education.) 

Newark, N. J., and Paterson, N.J.: 1. Grammar school principals. History of 
education ; Psychology ; Principles of education (theory and practice) ; School man- 
agement; Theory of manual training ; Principles and practice of the kindergarten. 
(No exemptions.) Other grammar school teachers: History of education ; Psychology ; 
Principles of education (theory and practice). (College courses may be substituted.) 
Data for high school certificates not available. 

Philadelphia: Supervising principal. (a) Psychology; (6) History of education ; 
(c) Science and art of teaching ; (d) School economy (organization and management) ; 
(e) Philosophy of education. Principals and assistants: (a), (b), (c), (d). 

Chicago (no exemptions): History of education since the Renaissance; General 
theory (principles) ; Elements of psychology ; School management ; Methods of study 
and instruction. 

Ohio, all cities except Cincinnati: History of education; Principles of education ; 
School management. 

Cincinnati: High school (life certificate) ; History of education; Principles of edu- 
cation ; Psychology. 

California, all cities: High school. Professional training equivalent to one year of 
work at the State University or other universities accredited by the State Board of 
Education. (College work, of the sort indicated, exempts from the examination.) 


The foregoing list is by no means complete, but it serves to indicate 
the advantage to the student of preparing for these examinations during 
his college course. It is to be especially remembered that men who do 
not actually begin their work in these cities frequently wish within two 
or three years to go to them. Men without professional training then 
find themselves at a disadvantage not obvious in many of the smaller 
cities. The same statement applies to men who begin their work in 
private schools, and who wish later to enter the public schools. Such 
training during their college courses occasionally gives men the double 
advantage of earlier eligibility and direct preparation for the examin- 
ation. 

III. It confers special exemptions and privileges. 

The foregoing statements concern only the advantages of students pro- 
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fessionally trained, in regard to eligibility and direct preparation for 
examinations. It is to be noted further that where neither of these 
advantages appears to be given, professional training is often encouraged 
in other ways. One advantage has been noted in the preceding section, 
namely, the permission to substitute college work in these subjects for 
the examination, in certain instances. 

The chief advantages, however, accrue to teachers who need or desire 
state certificates issued to holders of college diplomas. These certificates 
are intended primarily for graduates of approved institutions within the 
state concerned ; but they are commonly issued upon application to gradu- 
ates of other universities or colleges who enter the state to teach. In 
some instances they are given only to applicants who have completed a 
prescribed group of professional studies as a part of their college work. 
In other instances such certificates are granted to graduates of approved 
institutions with or without this training ; but students of the latter class 
are usually required to serve a longer probationary term before the cer- 
tificate is made permanent, or to pass an examination in professional 
studies at the end of one or two years, or to satisfy both conditions. 

Certificates issued on university diplomas are usually valid in all schools 
of a state, and they are made permanent at the end of a successful pro- 
bationary term of one, two, or three years (and the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions imposed upon untrained candidates). The following states and 
territories issue these certificates: California, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Arizona, New 
Mexico. 

In certain states which do not grant these diplomas all candidates are 
required to pass the state examinations which invariably include profes- 
sional subjects. New Hampshire and Ohio are examples of these states. 
The latter has already been cited. New Hampshire requires: History of 
Education ; School management; Principles of education (“ pedagogy ”’) ; 
Psychology ; School law of New Hampshire. 

It thus appears that even in the absence of positive requirements there 
is a marked tendency in a considerable part of the country to favor the 
professional training of college students who wish to teach. To the fore- 
going evidence may be added the opinions of over one hundred repre- 
sentative school superintendents throughout the country (collected by a 
recent investigator of this subject). Eighty-four of these men preferred, 
for high school teachers, college graduates with professional training to 
graduates not so trained; and in Cincinnati, university graduates whose 
year of training has included four months of practice teaching are placed 
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upon a preferred list for appointment. The superintendent hopes to 
secure all future teachers from this list. 

It is clear, therefore, that the prospects of a college graduate possess- 
ing adequate professional training to secure appointment and advance- 
ment are far superior to the prospects of a graduate who has not had 
such training. Hence, also, the number of college-bred teachers who, 
having entered on their careers without professional training, now desire 
to return to a university to study their profession, is large. 

We have, then, to-day a threefold demand for adequate provision for 
the study of Education: The demand of the intelligent lay public, who 
want teachers of professional insight, interest, and power; the demand 
of the educational authorities of cities and states who, as the guardians 
of public educational interests, give effect to the demand of the public 
by specifying the scope and kind of professional training that mem- 
bers of the teaching profession shall possess, and by insisting on this 
professional training when local opinion will support such insistence ; 
and the demand of college-bred teachers, now in service, who have had 
no professional training, but who have come to feel their need of it, or 
who have been made to feel their need of it by their official superiors, 
and desire to return to the university to secure it. In the face of this 
demand, it is not strange that the most progressive colleges and univer- 
sities of the country have begun to provide for a comprehensive and 
critical study of every phase of educational history, theory, and practice, 
including educational administration. It is clear also that a university 
that does not afford adequate opportunities for such study loses the op- 
portunity to train its due share of teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents of schools; and hence, in the same measure, the opportunity to 
influence the education of the country in accordance with its own stand- 
ards and ideals. That it also loses many students whose teachers have 
been trained elsewhere it is easy and natural to believe. 

Paul H. Hanus. 


THE HIGHER VALOR. 


Let not our eyes 
Be blinded by war’s flame, nor be our ears 
Dull’d by its drums and trumpets till forgot 
Is the plain lesson of our peaceful days, — 
Of what is fellow-man who knows not war, 
Who faithful does his task with faithful heart 
And so gains valor for all fields we win. 
N. S. Shaler, s ’62. 
Phi Beta Kappa Poem, 1902. 
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THE NEW HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ WORK. 


The new Harvard Medical School buildings on Longwood Ave., with 
the imposing Administration building on a high terrace flanked by the 
simpler laboratory buildings, all with their terraces enclosing a quadran- 
gle, form an architectural group almost unique in this country, where 
architectural grouping is in an early stage of development. When the 
suggestions for the general improvement of the city of Boston along 
architectural lines has been realized, the effectiveness of the Medical 
School group will be still more enhanced, particularly by the boulevard 
which it is proposed to build on the axis of the court extending to the 
Fenway. 

In designing these buildings the architects, Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge, made effective their formal setting and character by using a 
simple classic style, an adaptation from the Greek, the simple mouldings 
and other detail giving strength and accent to the main architectural 
features. The design was executed by the Norcross Brothers Co., en- 
tirely of white marble from quarries at Dorset, Vermont, under the 
direction of the architects and Mr. C. H. Alden, Jr., who represented 
the architects in the details of construction. 

The exterior design expresses the interior arrangement planned to 
meet the requirements of modern medical instruction and the special 
needs of the School, which have changed materially since the old build- 
ing on Boylston St. was built. These changes which affect the planning 
of the new buildings are mainly the substitution of smaller section teach- 
ing laboratories in place of laboratories accommodating large classes and 
the increased demand for research work. The four laboratory buildings 
are symmetrical and similar in design. The laboratories and other work- 
rooms are in wings extending to the rear, arranged so that the depart- 
ments of instruction most closely affiliated with each other are in the 
same building. These wings are connected together by a central portion 
fronting on the court. The central portion contains the amphitheatre 
and library, common to the several departments. The wings extending 
to the rear are a repetition of piers and windows, a practical adaptation 
of the “unit system” originally devised for laboratory construction by 
Prof. W. T. Porter of the Harvard Medical School, and developed more 
fully by Prof. C. S. Minot, also of the Harvard Medical School, in his 
articles published in the scientific magazines. In Dr. Minot’s system 
the most practical size for a laboratory was fixed at 23 x 30 feet, accom- 
modating 24 students. This size for a laboratory governed the design 
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in the present buildings, each unit laboratory to contain three window 
units, smaller rooms for professors’ personal use two window units, and 
rooms for individual research one window unit. These laboratories and 
other work-rooms are arranged on each side of a central corridor, and 
the corridor walls made the fixed portion of the interior construction con- 
taining the ducts for heating and ventilating the several rooms. The 
partitions between the rooms are of thin terra-cotta only, and can be 
easily removed or new ones built, so that rooms other than those origi- 
nally provided can be made in the future to meet different requirements 
of the School. Provision is also made for future extension; the wings 
may be lengthened to the rear by adding additional units of piers and 
windows, and when extended to a distance of a little over 200 feet may 
be connected together enclosing a court 112 feet by 70 feet. This vir- 
tually trebles the capacity of each building, with practically no diminution 
of light or interference with architectural design. 

The division of the buildings into stories is a further development of 
the plan. Where the large laboratories for general students’ use are 
located, the stories are high and windows carried to the ceiling, giving 
abundant light in all parts of the room sufficient for microscope work. 
Where smaller rooms (as for individual research) are to be provided, 
this height is obviously not required, and economy of space is obtained 
and rooms made of better proportion by building intervening or “ mezza- 
nine” stories. Economy of space is still further obtained by the system of 
floor construction. This is of reinforced concrete. Each floor between the 
piers is a simple slab of concrete reinforced by steel bars to give strength 
and minimum thickness. 

All the buildings are connected by corridors, the lower floors being on 
the same level throughout, the grade of the land on the outside being 
equalized by terraces. These corridors in addition to their use for com- 
munication are made wide to contain lockers for students’ use. Under 
the connecting corridors, under the buildings, and extending under- 
ground to the Power House, is a tunnel through which the service pipes 
are carried to furnish heat and light, water, refrigeration, etc., to the 
different buildings. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


The Administration Building, not being intended for laboratory pur- 
poses, presented a different problem in plan and exterior design. As 
suited to its character, it is more monumental than the buildings on 
either side, which are designed for the practical work of the School. 
The broad steps lead up from the terrace and from the rear to the por- 
ticos of Ionic columns each over 50 feet high. Entering the building 
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there is on the ground floor a monumental hall treated to conform in 
architectural character to the exterior design. This has a marble stair- 
case on the axis of the building leading to the upper stories, and under- 
neath there are stairs to the basement corridor which connects with the 
laboratory buildings. Near the front entrance on the ground floor are 
rooms for janitor, telephone, etc., and the north wing contains the faculty 
rooms and administrative offices. The rooms in the south wing of this 
floor are for students’ use, a large reading room, smoking room, and 
room for alumni. Over the students’ reading-room is an amphitheatre 
with floor levels so arranged that the students enter from the second- 
story hall to the upper tier of seats. The lower level where the lecturer 
stands is connected with a lecture preparation room containing the ele- 
vator communicating with the museum above, so that specimens may be 
transported directly on movable tables. The amphitheatre chairs are 
especially designed for these buildings, with movable seats and writing 
tablets. The remaining portion of the second floor is given over to class 
rooms. These, with the amphitheatre, are equipped for illustrating with 
lantern projections. The projection is on the wall over the blackboard 
or on screens unrolled from a canopy near the ceiling. All windows are 
darkened with heavy shades running in grooves in the window opening. 

The entire upper portion of the building above the second story is 
occupied by the Warren Museum. This has a central portion extending 
to a coved ceiling, glazed to admit light. Around this central portion are 
two galleries, which, with the main floor, give the museum a floor area of 
about 22,000 square feet. The galleries are treated in ornamental iron, 
and walls and ceilings in ornamental plaster. The museum cases are of 
dust-proof construction ; have adjustable shelves and other special museum 
appliances. The main floor of the museum has a receiving room communi- 
eating with the elevator, and also a curator’s room, both rooms equipped 
for laboratory work. 

The basement of the Administration Building has a corridor connect- 
ing directly with the laboratory buildings, and contains the department 
of X-ray photography and rooms for instruction in bandaging. The X-ray 
department has a large room with space for three machines with availa- 
ble ground connection. Connecting with this room are waiting-rooms, 
rooms for storage, a private room for chief of department, and a dark- 
room. This latter room has careful protection from light, and large sinks 
of tarred planks to resist the action of the re-agents used. 


ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY BUILDING. 


The corridor extending through a large locker room toward the south 
and east, under the terrace, leads to the Anatomy and Histology Build- 
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ing containing also the departments of Operative Surgery and Comparative 
Anatomy. Near the front entrance to the north or Anatomy wing are 
rooms for lecture preparation and a room for the attendant in charge of 
the department. The rear portion of this wing is devoted to the recep- 
tion and storage of anatomical subjects, and is separated by double doors 
from the rest of the building. A driveway at the rear enters directly into 
the building where there are rooms at hand for storage of the full and 
empty coffins. Connecting with the coffin rooms is an injecting room 
where the cadaver is prepared for transference to the large refrigerator 
directly opposite. This refrigerator is divided into two compartments 
for economy in cooling and to facilitate cleaning. There is a vestibule 
between and a small cold room for storage of small specimens. The two 
compartments have together a capacity of 156 subjects on movable racks 
built in three tiers. The whole refrigerator is thoroughly insulated, and 
has sanitary floor and tiled walls. The cooling is by brine system with 
pipes in an attic above the rack, the refrigerating liquid being furnished 
from a plant in the Power House. 

Most of the remaining space in this wing is used for dissecting. The 
typical dissecting-room was devised by Dr. Franklin Dexter, and consists 
of a room 23 x 30 feet, the typical section teaching-unit. Each room has 
a floor sloping to a gutter and drain, and contains four dissecting tables 
with special electric illumination overhead. A large sink, closet for 
skeleton, lockers for dissecting instruments, and work-bench around the 
walls, complete the equipment of the room. A portion of the floor above 
contains the Department of Operative Surgery. This has laboratories with 
movable dissecting tables, rooms for the instructors, and for keeping 
instruments. The large room on the front of this floor is at present 
utilized as an extra dissecting room. The floor above has in its west 
corner, convenient to stairs and elevator, a Demonstrating Room with 
seating arranged to accommodate a maximum number of students, giving 
each a near and clear view of the subject under demonstration. The 
students enter by stairs from the hall, and the subject is taken from the 
elevator through the preparation room. The elevator in this building is 
conveniently located for transporting anatomical material and for pas- 
senger service. Both elevator and stairs ascend to roof, where rooms 
are provided for macerating and corrosion. All rooms where anatomical 
work is carried on are protected from outside view by windows which 
are translucent only. 

In the north wing practically the entire ground floor is assigned to 
Comparative Anatomy, and as this department is at present undeveloped 
a few rooms only are furnished. Section teaching-rooms are provided 
with tables for students’ use, and in the rear a smaller laboratory and 
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rooms for aquaria and work on large animals. This latter room has special 
entrance from outside and provision for hauling the subject into the build- 
ing. The floors above contain the students’ laboratories of histology and 
a few rooms for professors’ and instructors’ use. The histological labora- 
tory is the fundamental section teaching-room arranged by Dr. Minot. 
Each room has accommodations for 24 students working at desks ar- 
ranged for work with the microscope. Each student has drawers and 
cupboard for keeping apparatus, and the tables are provided with gas and 
electric connections. ‘There is a table for instructors’ use, a table for 
ovens, cabinets for storage of apparatus, and a large sink with small 
supplies for washing specimens in addition to the general sink supply. 

Following the general plan adopted for the laboratory buildings, the 
central portion between the two wings contains mainly the amphitheatre 
and library used in common by all departments in the building. The 
amphitheatre has entrances for the lecturer and his apparatus from the 
preparation rooms on the ground floor, one in each wing, where lecture 
material may be stored, prepared, and wheeled on a movable table directly 
in place in the amphitheatre. The students enter from the halls on the 
story above, and between the two levels are the tiers of seats so arranged 
as to give each student an unobstructed view. The plan, location of seats 
and arrangement of wall and ceiling surfaces were carefully arranged for 
acoustic properties after consultation with Prof. Sabine of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the only thorough investigator of architectural acoustics. Each 
amphitheatre has 265 seats. These seats and the provision for lantern 
projection are arranged similar to the amphitheatre in the Administration 
Building. The windows are darkened by heavy shades, and to darken 
the ceiling light a heavy shade slides over it, operated by electric motor 
controlled from below. The library above opens from a corridor connect- 
ing the two wings, and has an attractive architectural character suited 
to a library and reading-room. The bookcases lining the walls, the walls 
and ceilings and general finish are simple and classic in design, and of a 
color restful to the eyes. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY BUILDING. 


Directly opposite the Anatomy and Histology Building, with front 
exactly similar, to balance the architectural scheme, is the building assigned 
to Physiology and Physiological Chemistry, Entering the ground floor 
of the southwest or Physiology wing, from the terrace through the large 
door and vestibule, we find first the rooms for storing lecture material 
and other apparatus, and further in the rear a machine shop and a gal- 
vanometer-room with masonry foundations for the instruments. The 

floor above is devoted to laboratory uses, made up of the unit section 
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teaching laboratory devised by Dr. Porter. This laboratory is the typi- 
eal size, 23x 30 feet, accommodating 24 students. The 12 students’ 
tables are arranged opposite the windows. Each table contains a sink 
supplied with water, gas, and electric connections and drawers and cup- 
boards under for storage of apparatus. On the rear wall opposite an 
aisle between the rows of desks is a hood with special exhaust by mechan- 
ical means. These hoods have lining and floor of English tile and con- 
nections inside for water, gas, compressed air, steam, and electricity. A 
large sink and glazed cabinets for storage of apparatus occupy the re- 
mainder of the available space. Water supplies are provided in each 
laboratory from a tank on the roof to give constant pressure. 

To furnish dark rooms for instruction in ophthalmoscopy, portions of the 
corridors on this and the floor above are arranged to be shut off by roll- 
ing screens, and lights are arranged at intervals along the walls properly 
equipped for ophthalmoscopie work. 

The upper portion of this building being intended mainly for research 
work contains an additional or “ mezzanine” story following the general 
scheme outlined before. These research-rooms for Physiology have 
window tables, sinks and hoods similar to those in the students’ labora- 
tories. Other rooms on these floors are for professors’ and instructors’ 
use, and photography, and in the rear of the top floor an Animal Operat- 
ing suite with rooms adjacent for animals undergoing special treatment. 
This operating suite has a wash-room, narcotizing and instrument room 
in addition to the operating room. All have terrazzo floors and special 
operating-room appliances. The animal quarters adjoining open from a 
special corridor and have sanitary floors with arrangement for cleaning. 
The general quarters for animals are on the roof directly accessible by 
elevator. These contain rooms for dogs, cats, rabbits, and isolation cages 
for small animals. The animals have abundant light and ventilation and 
exercise yards in the open air. There is also a large frog tank where 
frogs can be kept in running water. 

The needs of the Chemistry Department, in the other wing of this 
building, called for slightly different arrangement of rooms and different 
details of fittings than those required for other departments. Towards 
this end, Dr. William R. Emerson of the Chemistry Department, with the 
architects, gave the subject careful study, and the resulting plan and 
equipment are an endeavor to meet these requirements. One large stu- 
dents’ laboratory was deemed advisable in place of the smaller section 
teaching rooms. The general laboratory occupies the rear half of the 
second floor and has accommodations for 168 students, each provided 
with a desk of special design. These desks are arranged in rows between 
the central piers and windows. Each has a top of opaque glass made of 
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peculiar composition to resist the action of acids. At the back of each 
top is a drain and nipples for water and gas supplies to take rubber tube 
connection, recessed below so as not to interfere with the working spaces. 
These outlets are controlled by long armed cocks recessed in the face of 
the table. Each student has a set of drawers and a cupboard for storage 
of apparatus, these being all arranged to lock automatically by closing 
one drawer. All pipes for gas, water, etc., and the supports for the 
shelves are in a space between and independent of the desks, so that 
desks can be removed to facilitate repairs or adjustment of valves. At 
the end of each row of desks is a hood of glass and tile with gas outlets. 
Through these hoods the ventilation of the room is effected. A large 
sink is also at the end of each row of desks. The floor in common with 
the floors of all chemical work-rooms is of asphalt, and the walls and 
ceilings covered with zinc paint, all as precautions to resist the action of 
acids. Centrally located in the room are emergency showers as a safe- 
guard in case of fire to clothing occasioned by explosion of apparatus. 
Rooms for storage and issuing supplies and a working-room for attendant 
are placed in connection with this large laboratory. The remaining 
rooms on this floor are laboratories for instructors, which are equipped 
with appliances similar in general to those in the students’ laboratory. 
The centre tables, however, have provision for vacuum by means of water 
pumps placed under the desks, and a portion of the table opposite the win- 
dow is equipped with a special microscope light. This is an electric 
fixture under the table, projecting light through an aperture directly 
through the microscope slide, without the intervention of the mirror. 

On the floor below are rooms for various special uses. As we enter the 
building, beyond the store-room and lecture-preparation room is a com- 
bustion-room for work with the combustion furnace. This has slate- 
topped tables with hoods over them and large gas supplies for connecting 
the burners. Beyond is a small room for balances. The tables here are 
independent of each other and are supported by brackets on brick walls 
which are not a part of the construction of the building. This renders 
each balance independent of any external vibration. A laboratory for 
advanced course work is next towards the rear. The fittings of this room 
are similar in general character to those in other rooms, with more space 
for each student. The large bood of galvanized iron, glass, and tile, has 
a steam bath covered with non-corrosive metal and the holes closed by 
concentric rings to give different sized openings. The two rooms in the 
rear of the building have extra ventilation and are intended to be used 
for work giving rise to strong odors. Returning, on the south side of the 
corridor are two rooms with insulated walls. The first of these is for 
keeping supplies at a constant temperature, a vestibule and iron fence 
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separating the portion used by the teaching staff from that used by the 
students. The next room is the refrigerator cooled by brine solution as 
in the large refrigerator in the anatomical department. All shelving in 
these insulated rooms is of galvanized iron. The next room is for large 
preparations and work not generally done in the other laboratories. 
Here there is provided a masonry pier in a space below the floor. To 
this pier a large centrifuge is attached, and being below the floor no 
damage can be done to other articles in the room by the throwing off of 
material or broken parts. The small yard opening from this room through 
French windows has broad parapet for holding cooling solutions. 

The two upper floors of this wing, as in the Physiology Department, 
are mainly for individual research. The first of these floors has in the 
south corner a dark room for work with the spectroscope, and next to it 
a balance-room. Occupying the main portion of the north side is a 
microscope-room with tables fitted with special lights under, for direct 
projection through the slide as noticed before in the private laboratories. 
Across the corridor is a steam bathroom, with hood and steam bath occu- 
pying the entire end in front of the window. This hood is entirely of 
non-corrosive metal and glass, as are other hoods in this department. 
Connecting with this steam bathroom is a room with strong table for 
machinery, and across the corridor is a room for dialyzer and still, with 
large dialyzing trough and provision for still at the end of room, from 
which pipes lined with block-tin lead to the students’ laboratories below. 
The top floor contains research-rooms, private laboratories, and an ani- 
mal operating suite in the north corner with special appliances as in the 
Department of Physiology. The elevator and stairs in this wing, as in 
the other, ascend to the roof, to the animal quarters for use in the De- 
partment of Chemistry. These contain rooms for dogs, guinea pigs, and 
rabbits, opening directly into exercise yards. 

The amphitheatre in this building is similar in design to that in the 
Anatomy Building, but a large and well-equipped lecture table is here a 
permanent fixture. This has a removable central portion built in dupli- 
cate, one for Physiology and one for Chemistry. This removable cen- 
tral portion can be wheeled to the preparation room, stored with apparatus, 
and wheeled back in its place, forming an integral part of the complete 
table. The fixed portion has water, gas, electricity, compressed air, and 
steam connections, a large sink, and provision for hood with exhaust 
through top of table by special exhaust fan. The library above is larger 
than in the building already described for Anatomy and Histology, and 
occupies the entire space on the third floor between the wings. This 
library has a regular stack floor in the rear, of ornamental iron and glass, 
space being left for an additional tier of stacks above. The architectural 
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character of the whole room is similar to the library in the building 
opposite. 
PHARMACOLOGY AND HYGIENE BUILDING. 

Leaving the Physiology Building and going to the north toward Long- 
wood Ave., we reach the building containing the Department of Phar- 
macology and Therapeutics in the south wing, with space assigned on the 
third floor to Surgical Research. The north wing has in the front por- 
tion the Department of Hygiene, and in the rear that of Comparative 
Pathology. 

The main floor of the Pharmacology Department has a room on the 
front for metabolism experiments, and toward the rear a large laboratory 
for courses in pharmacy, with supply-room adjoining. The laboratory 
tables, each to accommodate six students, are equipped with sinks, water 
and gas outlets, and electric connections. All outlets are controlled by 
long arm-cocks in the face of the table. Other rooms on the ground floor 
are, a mechanical room with pier for a centrifuge, store-rooms, and a 
dark room containing a brick box for explosive experiments. ‘The rooms 
on the floor above devoted to Pharmacology and Therapeutics are mainly 
laboratories and professors’ rooms, equipped with tables as described for 
the pharmacy-course room. The second floor contains a room used for 
a library, and on the floor above there is a small demonstration-room 
with accommodations for 70 students. The Surgical Research Depart- 
ment, occupying the rear of the top floor, has a laboratory with an aseptic 
operating-room connecting, and across the corridor an animal-room and 
private rooms for the instructing staff. 

In the north wing the ground floor contains in the front a large Mu- 
seum of Hygiene for exhibiting foods and appliances relating to the 
general health. The rooms on floors above assigned to the Department 
of Hygiene are used mainly for small laboratories, and are equipped 
similarly to the corresponding rooms in the Department of Pharmacology. 
The library for this department is a small room on the top floor, and the 
space between the two wings elsewhere used for library purposes is in 
this building left unfinished, the present intention being to use it in the 
future for a general laboratory of Hygiene. 

The Department of Comparative Pathology occupies the entire rear 
portion of this wing on all floors. It has on the two lower floors labora- 
tories for students and professors, a room for autopsies, and small rooms 
to be used in connection with the laboratories. The upper floors are 
“‘mezzanines,” and are divided into small rooms mainly for research and 
individual work. On this top floor is an animal operating-room with 
animal-room adjoining. The amphitheatre in this building is a duplicate 
of that in the Building for Physiology and Chemistry. 
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BACTERIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY BUILDING. 

The remaining laboratory building on the other side of the court and 
also on Longwood Ave. is occupied by the Departments of Bacteriology and 
Pathology. In this building the research-rooms are concentrated in one 
wing, which is divided into mezzanine stories. This leaves the high stories 
in the north wing for the large students’ laboratories, giving them north- 
ern exposure suitable for microscope work. The laboratories are four 
in number, each to accommodate 48 students, two at each desk. These 
desks are arranged for work with the microscope, having sinks with water 
supplies for wetting slides and other purposes, gas and electric connections, 
and drawers and cupboards for storing apparatus. The small rooms 
opposite the laboratories are demonstration-rooms, rooms for sterilizing, 
staining, etc. ‘There is a large room on third floor for media work. 

Passing to the wing divided into mezzanine stories, the first two floors 
above the ground floor are assigned to Pathology, and the two upper 
floors to Bacteriology. The typical Pathological Research room has 
window tables supplied with gas and electric connections, sink with small 
taps over the drain board, as in Histology, and shelves and drawers 
for storage. The four rooms in the rear of the third story contain the 
Department of Surgical Pathology, consisting of a laboratory equipped 
similarly to the typical research-room, a secretary’s room, an operating 
room, and a room for histological technique. All these have work tables 
with gas and electric connections. 

In the Bacteriology Department the small unit rooms are variously 
fitted up to meet different requirements. Besides the work-rooms for 
individual work, there are sterilizing-rooms with slate-topped tables with 
gas connections and hoods over them for the sterilizers, and incubator- 
rooms with the slate-topped tables inclosed in glazed doors to protect the 
incubators from drafts. Here the gas supplies are taken from a special 
main, to give a constant supply. Operating-rooms are on the southeast 
corner. ‘Two rooms on the top floor are fitted up with typical laboratory 
tables, and are to be used for blood examination and advanced elective work. 

The ground floor of this building contains, besides storage-rooms, 
the Department of Photography in the rear of the research wing. This 
provides for the various kinds of photographic work required. There 
is a camera-room with the typical photographic studio window for gross 
photography; rooms for photomicrographic work in bacteriology and 
pathology, and a room for enlarging. All these rooms have dark rooms 
directly connecting, with fittings carefully planned for photographers’ use 
and the rooms made light tight. 

The animal quarters for Bacteriology and Pathology are in a separate 
house directly to the rear of the main laboratory building. The material 
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of this building is a departure from the marble of the large buildings, 
but its treatment in wood and plaster conforms in architectural style to 
the main group. This house has rooms and stalls for animals varying 
in size from cows and sheep to birds and guinea pigs. There is a room 
for special infectious cases, and above the main floor a loft for storing 
feed and material. 

POWER HOUSE. 

One other building belonging to the Medical School plant remains 
to be mentioned. This is the Power House for furnishing heat, light, 
electricity, refrigeration, and compressed air to the several laboratory 
buildings, and also to the adjacent hospitals now built and to be built in 
the future. This building is situated some distance to the southwest of 
the main group, and is treated architecturally to suggest its purpose and 
the simple classic design of the main buildings. The equipment of this 
Power House was mainly an engineering problem, and is fully described 
by the engineers in a separate article. 


THE MECHANICAL PLANT. 


It is the purpose of this article to describe those features of the me- 
chanical pliant which may be of general interest, or which are peculiar 
to this plant, omitting technical details. The subject is treated under 
the following headings, in the order given: The Power House and 
Equipment ; The Heating and Ventilating System; The Electric Wiring 
for Lighting and for Power ; the Refrigeration System ; and Miscellane- 
ous Service Systems, included under which are steam and compressed 
air service for laboratory purposes, electric time-clocks, watchman’s 
clocks, ete. No attempt is made to present reasons for the selection of 
the systems used, or to indicate the relative advantages of these systems 
as compared with other systems. These matters were taken up in detail 
in a report prepared by the engineers and presented to the Corporation 
of Harvard College before the preparation of contract drawings and 
specifications was begun. The entire plant, both as regards details of 
equipment, and as regards extensions for the future, is in accordance 
with a carefully prepared plan. An important consideration in the de- 
sign of the mechanical plant was the provision for a large, but somewhat 
indefinite, increase in the size of the plant, for possible future hospitals 
or other buildings associated with the School, and for the enlargement 
of the School buildings. 

The plan of the Medical School grounds, Figure 1, shows the five 
School buildings, and the possible additions to them, the Power House, the 
tunnel between the School buildings and the Power House, the house of 
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the Good Samaritan Hospital, with its connecting tunnel, and the space 
reserved for future hospitals. It has been found convenient to designate 
the five buildings of the School by letters; the Administration Building 
is known as “ Building A,” and the four laboratory buildings as “ Build- 
ings B, C, D, and E;” Building B is for Histology and Anatomy, Building 
C for Physiology and Physiological Chemistry, Building D for Bacteriology 
and Pathology, and Building E for Hygiene and Pharmacology. 


POWER HOUSE AND EQUIPMENT. 


The Power House is located on the north side of Vila St., a good loca- 
tion for this and other service buildings. The main lot is thus left free 
for future development, and the objectionable features of a Power House 
removed as far as possible from the Medical School buildings and 
hospitals. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the basement plan and first-floor plan of the 
Power House, and figures 5 and 6 a cross section of the Power House, and 
a section through the Medical School grounds. The boiler-room is lo- 
cated at the rear of the Power House, so that: the noise and dirt due to 
the handling of coal and ashes may be on the side away from future hos- 
pitals. The brick fence at the front of the Power House screens the 
approach to the coal-pocket and ash-bin, and incloses a yard which can 
be used for storage. The coal-pocket is so located that coal can be 
dumped directly into it from teams driven over it. A bin for the tempo- 
rary storage of ashes is located above the ground level so that a wagon 
can be backed under it to receive the ashes. The ashes are carried up 
to the bin on a hydraulic lift. The engine-room, which takes up the 
entire front of the building, is lighted from skylights and from windows 
at the end. There are no windows in the front wall, which is the side 
facing the location for future hospitals. The chimney is high enough 
(175 feet) to carry away the gases and dust and prevent their being 
blown down into the windows of the hospitals or of the School buildings. 
The relative heights of the buildings and chimney are shown on the sec- 
tion of the grounds, Figure 6. Special care has been taken in the design 
of the plant to prevent smoke; in this connection a fan for running the 
boilers under forced draught is installed so that a cheap grade of hard 
coal, either alone or mixed with soft coal, can be burned. The floor 
plans, Figures 3 and 4, show, not merely the present equipment, but 
possible future equipment, present machinery being indicated by full 
lines and future machinery by dotted lines. Additional boiler capacity 
can be obtained by the addition of one boiler by the side of those already 
installed, and also by a complete additional battery of boilers, facing the 
present battery, and occupying the space now utilized as a coal-pocket. 
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A permanent coal-pocket could be built at one end of the boiler-room, 
where there is opportunity to obtain ample coal storage. The permanent 
coal-pocket, made up of a number of small pockets to reduce the danger 
of spontaneous combustion, is indicated on the basement plan, Figure 3. 
Space has been left in the engine-room, for additional engine and gen- 
erator capacity and for a duplication of the refrigeration apparatus. All 
of the piping is designed for future connection to additional apparatus. 
Figures 8 and 9 show two photographs of the engine-room and Figures 
10 and 11 two views of the exterior of the Power House. The gallery, 
which crosses the engine-room and the boiler-room, is on a level with the 
chief engineer’s room and with the entrance. By means of it the chief 
engineer can reach any part of the Power House quickly, and from it he 
can see all the machinery, both in the engine-room and in the boiler-room. 
It also serves as a visitors’ gallery, from which a view of the Power House 
equipment can be obtained without trespassing on the engine-room or the 
boiler-room floor. 


TUNNELS, PIPE-PASSAGES, AND SUB-BASEMENTS. 


The sub-basements of the four laboratory buildings are shown in 
Figure 2. They are connected by passages, located under corridors 
which connect the ground floors of the buildings. The passage which 
connects the sub-basements of Building B and Building C runs under the 
Administration Building, which has no sub-basement. A tunnel connects 
the sub-basements with the Power House, running from one end of Build- 
ing C, as is indicated in Figure 1. The relative grades of the tunnel, 
sub-basements, and building floors are indicated in Figure 6. The sub- 
basements are partially excavated as required for heating and ventilating 
apparatus, electrical switch-boards, gas metres and piping, plumbing 
pipes, ete. The heating mains, electrical cables, brine mains, etc., are 
run through them and through the connecting passages and the tunnel, 
special care having been taken in planning their installation to avoid 
obstructing the passages, and to so arrange them that they can be easily 
inspected and repaired. The general arrangement of the piping is indi- 
cated in Figure 2, and a typical cross section and a typical longitudinal 
section of the tunnel are shown in Figure 7. The tunnel between the 
Power House and the School buildings makes a convenient passage for the 
engineer and attendants in charge of the mechanical plant. The pipe 
tunnel between the Power House and the house of the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, shown in Figure 1, is not large enough to be used as a service 
passage. 
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Figure 8 Photograph of Engine-Room in Power House, showing the two large Engines and Gen- 
erators in the foreground, with the Main Entrance, Engineer’s Office, and Gallery in the rear. 





HiGuRE 9, Photograph of Engine-Room in Power House, showing Refrigerating Apparatus in the 
foreground, 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM. 


The buildings are warmed by hot water, heated in tanks or heaters 
located above the boilers, in the Power House. Circulation of the hot 
water through the piping and radiators of the buildings is maintained by 
means of centrifugal pumps, located in the engine-room. The exhaust 
steam from all of the engines, pumps, etc., in the Power House, is used 
for heating the water, supplemented by live steam from the boilers when 
the exhaust steam is insufficient. Two of the four heaters installed are 
used for exhaust steam heating only, the other two being reserved for 
live steam heating. In this way the condensation from the exhaust steam, 
which contains oil, injurious to boilers, can be thrown away, while the 
condensation from the live steam heaters is returned to the boilers by 
gravity, without the use of pumps or traps. The two centrifugal pumps 
for maintaining the circulation of the hot water are driven by electric 
motors, one pump and motor being used at a time, and the other held as 
areserve. It is to be noted that the exhaust steam from the engines, 
which drive the generators furnishing current to the pump motors, is 
used in heating the water of the heating system. 

The temperature of the water can be readily adjusted to meet the 
weather conditions, thus obviating to a large degree overheating, a source 
of great discomfort. Moreover, overheating is an expense, and a marked 
saving is obtained when it is possible to regulate the temperature of the 
heating medium in accordance with the weather. 

The buildings are heated, for the most part, by radiators located in 
the rooms, and ventilation is obtained by introducing fresh air at or about 
the temperature of the room. In some rooms, however, notably dissect- 
ing-rooms, direct radiators have been omitted, the heating being done by 
groups of indirect radiators located in the sub-basements. 

The temperature throughout the buildings is largely regulated by vary- 
ing the temperature of the water in accordance with the outside tempera- 
ture, but in addition to this, the radiators are provided with automatically 
controlled valves operated by thermostats in the rooms. This automatic 
regulation is necessary on account of the difference in temperature caused 
by the wind, or by the uses to which a room is put, or the number of 
people in it. The temperature of the dissecting-rooms, which are heated 
by indirect radiators, is controlled by means of mixing dampers which are 
operated from the rooms by hand. 

The general system of ventilation in the laboratory buildings is shown 
in Figures 12, 13, and 14, typical floor plans. Figure 16 shows a typical 
half plan, on a larger scale, and a typical cross-section and a typical 
longitudinal section through one of the wings. The fresh air for venti- 
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lation enters the sub-basements at the rear of the central parts of the 
buildings, is heated to the desired temperature by indirect radiators, 
screened of dust and dirt by special screen bags, and discharged by two 
inlet fans, motor driven, one for each wing, into main air-ducts or pres- 
sure-chambers running the length of the wings, in the sub-basements. 
The main air-ducts are of masonry, and are large enough for an attend- 
ant to enter them for cleaning, adjusting dampers, etc., and are as free 
from pipes and apparatus as possible, so that they may be kept clean. 
The air passes from the main air-ducts to the rooms above through indi- 
vidual galvanized iron ducts, one to each room. 

The vitiated air is withdrawn from the rooms, through galvanized iron 
outlet ducts, by means of fans, located on the roofs. There is a main 
outlet duct on the roof of each wing, into which all the outlet ducts from 
the rooms connect and from which the outlet fan discharges the vitiated 
air. These main outlet ducts, like the main air-ducts in the sub-base- 
ments, are large enough for an attendant to enter for the purpose of 
adjusting dampers at the tops of the outlet ducts, for starting and stop- 
ping the motors which run the outlet fans, ete. In general, there is one 
main outlet fan for each wing of each laboratory building, but in special 
cases additional fans are installed. 

The system is flexible and can be made to give satisfaction under vary- 
ing conditions; both the inlet and outlet fans can be run at speeds to 
correspond with the amount of ventilation required, and when a building 
is only partly in use the outlet fan need not be run. 

The ducts, both inlet and outlet, are located, for the most part, in the 
corridor walls, which are specially framed for the purpose, so that they 
interfere very little with the design or equipment of the rooms. Being 
straight, with very few offsets, they do not readily catch dirt or dust, and 
can, moreover, be easily cleaned. There is a damper at the foot of each 
inlet duct and at the top of each outlet duct, readily accessible for adjust- 
ment from the main air-ducts in the sub-basements and the main outlet 
ducts on the roof. Each room is numbered and the dampers correspond- 
ingly numbered, so that they can be identified at once if the ventilation 
of any room requires adjustment or if any room is temporarily closed, 
requiring the dampers to be shut to save the expense of ventilating. 

The rooms in which the main stacks of indirect radiators are located 
are large enough for all the radiators that will be required if the build- 
ings are extended, but the radiators now installed are sufficient only for 
the buildings as now built, and are consequently of different sizes for the 
different buildings. Figure 17 shows a typical arrangement of one of 
these heating stacks. 

The screening of the ventilating air is done by forcing the air through 




















Figure 10, Photograph of exterior of the Power House, showing Main Entrance 
and Front Wall without Windows. 





Figure 11. Photograph of end of Power House, showing approach to Coal Pocket. 
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bags made of heavy cotton sheeting. The bags are hung on collars in a 
galvanized iron ceiling and the air passes down through the open upper 
ends of the bags and out through the sides, as indicated in Figure 17. This 
system makes it possible to obtain a very large area of screening surface 
with a comparatively small floor area. There are no leaks through 
which dust and dirt can pass, as in the case with cloth screens on frames, 
and the bags are readily removed for cleaning, which need not be done 
more than once a year. Mr. C. J. H. Woodbury of the American Bell 
Telephone Co. holds a patent covering the fundamental principle of the 
system. A number of installations in the form used at the Medical 
School have been made by the engineers and have been found satisfac- 
tory. 

The temperature of the ventilating air is controlled, as is the temper- 
ature of the rooms, largely by the adjustment of the temperature of the 
water of the heating system to the temperature of the outside air. In 
addition to this, however, the groups of indirect radiators are provided 
with by-pass dampers automatically controlled, by means of which cold 
air is by-passed around the radiators, until the mixture going to the fans 
is at the temperature desired. 

In addition to the outlet fans of the general ventilating system, special 
fans are located on the roof for ventilating chemical hoods, fume closets, 
ete., and into these fans the outlet ducts from the toilet-rooms are, in 
general, connected. The fans are small and can be run at slight expense, 
whether or not the main outlet fans or any other part of the ventilating 
system is in use. Special akron ducts are run from the chemical hoods, 
with cast iron dampers at the openings into the hoods. 

A typical chemical hood, with the akron outlet duct, and the arrange- 
ment of the outlet fan and connections are shown in Figure 15. There 
is an outlet chamber under each hood fan into which all the ducts from 
hoods, ete., connect, thus keeping the entire hood ventilating system en- 
tirely independent of the main ventilating system. The special outlet 
chambers and the ducts connecting them with the tops of the akron ducts 
from the hoods are exposed in the main outlet ducts. They are made of 
galvanized iron and are thoroughly coated with tar on the inside. 

There are several ‘“‘ Constant Temperature” rooms where it is desired 
to maintain a temperature of about 98° F. at all times of the year. These 
rooms are heated by indirect steam radiators located in the sub-base- 
ments, the steam being taken from the service steam system, which is 
run for laboratory purposes, and is consequently available whether the 
heating system is in use or not. 

On the roof of Building C there are a number of small rooms or cages 
intended for animals. These rooms require ventilation at practically all 
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times, whether or not the regular building ventilating system is in use. 
On this account a ventilating system, with inlet fan, is installed on the 
roof, arranged to be operated independently of other ventilating appar- 
atus in the building. 

Inthe Administration Building the same general system of heating and 
screening the fresh air for ventilation is used, but the same systematic ar- 
rangement of ducts is impossible. The direct radiators on the first floor 
are recessed into the walls for the sake of appearance and increased floor 
space. Figures 18, 19, 20, and 21 show the floor plans. There are no 
outlet fans, the vitiated air being carried from the building by gravity. 
The expansion tank for the hot water heating system is located in this 
building; see Figure 6. 

It is worthy of note that double windows have been quite generally 
used on the large windows in the laboratory buildings, particularly those 
which have northerly exposure. The double windows were installed 
largely to prevent troublesome drafts from the large windows, particularly 
when desks or tables were to be used directly under them. It was con- 
sidered undesirable to have radiators under the windows. The double 
windows are also a considerable advantage from the standpoint of econ- 
omy of operation. 


ELECTRICAL WORK. 


Electricity for lighting, for fan-motors, elevator motors, workshop 
motors, electric heaters, etc., is supplied from the generators in the Power 
House, a direct current three-wire system being used, 110 volts for the 
lights and 220 volts for the motors. A system of three-wire lighting 
mains is run throughout the sub-basements of the buildings for lighting 
service, and a separate system of two-wire 220 volt mains for power. 
Each of these systems is fed at two points by feeders from the Power 
House, one set of lighting feeders and power feeders being run in the 
tunnel from the Power House to Building C, the other set of lighting and 
power feeders being run directly across from the Power House to Build- 
ing E. In other words, the two sets of feeders connect with a network 
of mains which join the switch-boards in the various buildings. There 
are nine of these switch-boards, one in each wing of the four laboratory 
buildings, and one in the Administration Building. Connecting mains 
are also run from Building E to Building D and from Building C to 
Building B. This system is used to obtain a uniform distribution of 
voltage, and is less expensive with two feeders than it would be if only 


one feeder were used. The general arrangement is indicated on Figure 
99 
ade 


If extension is required by the erection of hospitals, it is probable that 
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a third set of feeders would be run from the Power House to a central 
location beyond Building A of the Medical School. Mains would also 
be run, connecting the end of this feeder with the end of the feeder which 
now runs through the tunnel to Building C. The set of feeders from the 
Power House to Building E is not yet completed, since, if hospital build- 
ings are erected between Building E and the Power House before this 
feeder is needed for the purposes of the School, it is prohable that the 
feeder would be run, for part of its length at least, through the basements 
of some of the hospital buildings. The Good Samaritan Hospital is now 
temporarily connected by means of cables run direct from the Power 
House through the pipe tunnel, but it must eventually be connected at 
some point on the present or future system of mains. 

The power feeders and mains and the lighting feeders and mains are 
independent of each other from the switch-board in the Power House, 
but parallel to each other throughout their entire length. The arrange- 
ment of the cables in the tunnel is indicated in Figure 7. 

The wiring system in the buildings is designed to fulfil the require- 
ments of laboratories. There is a separate cut-out cabinet in practically 
every room, fed from the switch-boards in the sub-basements, so that 
each room is independent, and as the cut-out cabinets are located near 
the floor they are readily accessible. Opportunity is given in every room 
for the addition of circuits for special work requiring are lamps, electri- 
cal heaters, or other electrical apparatus. In some of the rooms, notably 
in the General Chemistry Room, Building C, special cut-out cabinets have 
been installed for electric-heater circuits, fed by special mains from the 
switch-board in the sub-basement. Typical floor plans showing the cut- 
out cabinets and building wiring are indicated in Figures 23 and 24. 

All of the rooms are provided with lights for general illumination and, 
in addition, with special lights for work-benches, tables, hoods, ete. 
Only the fixtures for such special lights were designed by the engineers. 
The corridor and stairway lights are controlled by switches by means of 
which night lights can be turned on and off by the watchman as he makes 
his rounds, or by a physician or student engaged in night work. 


REFRIGERATION. 


The principal use of refrigeration in the Medical School is the preserv- 
ation of cadavers, the room for which is located in Building B, the 
building for Histology and Anatomy. There are, however, a number of 
comparatively small cold rooms in the other buildings where refrigeration 
is necessary. All of the cold rooms are cooled by means of pipe coils 
through which cold brine is circulated. None of the dissecting-rooms 
are cooled at present, but space is reserved in the sub-basement of 
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Building B, where apparatus for this purpose can be installed when 
desired. 

The refrigeration apparatus is located in the Power House, the “ ab- 
sorption” system being used. A well has been driven to supply the 
cooling water. The special feature worthy of note in connection with 
this apparatus is that it is designed for the use of exhaust, steam from 
certain parts of the apparatus in the Power House, thus making a marked 
saving in the cost of operation, for in this plant there will be considerable 
exhaust steam which would otherwise be wasted during warm weather, 
the time when refrigeration will be most required. The exhaust from 
the various pumps, air-compressors, etc., is used under a small back pres- 
sure for this purpose, and will be sufficient for the present, but the piping 
is so arranged that the exhaust from one of the small engines could also 
be used if necessary in the future. The exhaust from the large engines 
is not used, since it would be uneconomical to run a back pressure on 
them for this purpose. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
exhaust steam is used for heating the water in the heating system without 
back pressure. The cooling of the brine is done by the expansion of 
compressed ammonia gas, as in most refrigerating installations. The 
cooled brine is pumped from the Power House through the tunnel and 
sub-basements to the coils in the various cold rooms, just as the hot water 
for the heating system is circulated. Special care has been used in the 
covering for the brine pipes, to prevent loss from the mains. The pipes 
are covered with sectional cork covering put on in two layers with all 
joints broken. A special feature is the support of the pipes; they are 
hung by bands of galvanized iron outside of the covering, as is indicated 
in Figure 7. This prevents the necessity of hangers passing through 
the insulation, as is the case in the ordinary method of support. There 
are two pumps for circulating the brine, — one a centrifugal pump driven 
by a motor, and the other a direct-acting steam pump. Only one of these 
pumps is used at a time, the other being held as a reserve. 

A closed system of brine circulation is used; that is to say, the circu- 
lating pump forces the brine through the mains to the cooling coils and 
back through a return main to the refrigerating machinery, and hence 
again to the pump. In this way the only head against which the pump 
has to act is the friction head caused by the flow of the brine through the 
pipes and coils. An open expansion tank is connected with the system 
above all the coils, just as in the case of the hot water heating system, to 
free the system of air and to allow for the expansion and contraction of 
the brine. 

There is a large closed tank in the basement of the Power House 
through which the brine circulates, thus making it possible, due to the 
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storage in the tank, to run the brine circulating pump and do considerable 
cooling after the refrigerating apparatus is shut down. The refrigerat- 
ing apparatus for the present and for the future is shown on the first 
floor plan of the Power House, Figure 4. 

The room for the preservation of cadavers is shown in Figure 25. It 
is in reality two rooms opening on to an ante-room, to which admission is 
obtained through the corridor of the basement floor of Building B. At 
the rear of the ante-room there is a small refrigerator box for the storing 
of small parts. The ante-room serves as an air lock, an important con- 
sideration in the economy of operation. The use of two rooms makes it 
possible to store all of the material temporarily in one room while the 
other is being cleaned, or to close one room entirely when there is not 
sufficient material on hand to warrant the use of both. The cooling coils 
are located on the ceiling, and are divided into parts so arranged that 
each part may be cut out periodically for the removal of frost. The 
valves for the coils are all located in the ante-room, where the main dis- 
tributing pipes are run. One of the smaller cold rooms is also shown in 
Figure 25. 

MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE SYSTEMS. 

Pipes are run from the Power House through the tunnels and sub- 
basements to the School buildings for supplying steam and compressed 
air. The steam is carried at about 50 pounds pressure, and is used 
largely for laboratory purposes. Compressed air is required in the lab- 
oratory buildings for blow-pipes, filters, and other laboratory purposes. 
The air is compressed in the Power House bya steam compressor, and is 
carried at about 50 pounds pressure to the buildings. In each building 
where air is required there is a storage tank and a reducing valve which 
maintains a lower pressure, from 5 to 20 pounds, according to require- 
ments. Compressed air is also required throughout the buildings for 
the automatic control of radiator valves, mixing dampers, ete. The air 
used for these purposes is supplied through the same main from the 
Power House as far as Building C, but from this point separate mains are 
run through the sub-basements. In each building there is a storage tank, 
reducing valve, and filter, from which small pipes are run to the various 
valves, dampers, thermostats, ete. Advantage is also taken of the com- 
pressed air system to locate nozzles near the electrical machinery, in the 
Power House, for cleaning the commutators, armatures, etc. 

The service hot water is heated in the Power House in two heaters, 
one using exhaust steam and the other live steam ; the latter being used 
only when sufficient exhaust steam is not available. The circulation of 
the water in the mains is maintained by means of a small centrifugal 
pump, driven by a motor. 
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A complete system of telephones has been provided for, with a central 
office in the Administration Building. Wire-moulding is run on the 
corridor walls, and, in addition, a tube is run into every room, so that 
telephone wires can be carried into any room without cutting. 

A system of “thermophones” is installed, by means of which the en- 
gineer in eharge at the Power House can tell the temperature of the air 
in each of the main air ducts, and in the cold rooms. 

Electric time clocks have been installed in the main corridors and in 
the larger rooms, all controlled by a master clock located in the office of 
the Administration Building. Watchman’s clocks have also been installed 
throughout the institution, their location being carefully selected to insure 
a complete inspection of the buildings. 


It has been necessary to omit many details and more or less interesting 
features of the mechanical plant on account of limited space. In fact, 
only the barest outline has been attempted. It has been the aim through- 
out the entire design of the plant to obtain good service at the least 
cost of operation, including in the cost of operation, not merely the coal 
burned, the labor, etc., but the cost of maintenance, repairs, ete. In other 
words, permanency has been considered an important step towards economy 
of operation. All of the pipes, cables, etc., have been located with care so 
as to permit of accessibility for inspection and repairs. To this end the 
engineers worked in conjunction with the architects in regard to the design 
of the sub-basements, pipe passages, and tunnels, while the buildings were 
being planned. Arrangements have been made for adjusting the various 
parts of the systems ; for measuring the work done, and for keeping records 
of the operation, so that not only can the best results of which the plant is 
capable be obtained, but advantage can be taken of the experience gained 
by the actual operation of the plant. It is often a serious fault in insti- 
tution work that it is impossible to obtain sufficient data to make it 
possible to determine the exact cause of excessive coal bills. All of the 
machinery in the Power House has been started up, and all of it, ex- 
cept the refrigerating apparatus, has been put in actual use; the hot 
water heating system has been in operation throughout the winter with 
satisfactory results. 


Edward D. Densmore, s ’94, 
Gifford Le Clear, ’95, 
Engineers. 
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FIGURE 18. 
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HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 


In 1780, Drs. John Warren, Samuel Danforth, Isaac Rand, and several 
other physicians, formed “The Boston Medical Society.” In the winter 
of 1781-82, Dr. Warren, who was the younger brother of Joseph War- 
ren, the hero of Bunker Hill, gave a course of lectures on anatomy. On 
May 16, 1782, the Harvard Corporation voted that the President and 
Prof. Wigglesworth report on the establishment of a medical professor- 
ship at the College. This they did on the following Sept. 19, reeommend- 
ing that, as soon as funds could be secured, professorships of Anatomy and 
Surgery, the Theory and Practice of Physic, and the Materia Medica 
and Chemistry should be founded. Dr. Warren was asked to draw up 
plans for a course of study, and on Nov. 22, 1782, he was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery. On Dec. 24, 1782, Dr. Benjamin Water- 
house, who graduated M.D. at Leyden in 1780, was appointed Professor 
of the Theory and Practice of Physic. On May 22, 1783, Aaron Dexter, 
H. C. 1776, was appointed Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica. 
Thus was organized the first teaching force of the Harvard Medical 
School. Each professor before being inducted into office signed a paper 
declaring that he was a Christian of the Protestant communion. 

The curriculum involved attendance on only two courses of lectures 
which extended over only four months a year. In 1788 the first class 
graduated, its two members being John Fleet and George H. Hall. For 
25 years the largest graduating class (1794) had only five members. 
In 1810 the lectures were transferred from Cambridge to Boston, a more 
convenient situation for the lecturers, who were practising physicians. In 
1812 Dr. James Jackson succeeded Dr. Waterhouse, and gave clinical 
instruction by taking his students to visit patients at the almshouse. 

The Massachusetts Legislature made a small grant, with which, in 1816, 
a small building was put up on Mason St., Boston, and there the lectures 
were given till 1847, when the School removed into the then spacious build- 
ing on North Grove St., erected on land given by George Parkman, H. C. 
1809, adjoining the Massachusetts General Hospital. This remained its 
home until 1883, when the edifice on the southeast corner of Boylston 
and Exeter Sts. was dedicated, and was believed to be adequate for the 
probable expansion of half a century. 

Before twenty years had elapsed, however, steps had to be taken to 
provide ampler quarters. On June 3, 1899, Dr. Henry P. Bowditch, 
H. C. 1861, presented a resolution in the Medical Faculty recommending 
that the Corporation be requested “to take immediate measures to secure 
a lot of land adequate in size and situation for the accommodation of all 
the departmenis of the Medical School, the Veterinary School, the Dental 
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School, the Graduate School of Comparative Medicine, and also for a 
hospital to be connected with the Medical School.” The following May 
the Francis estate in Longwood, between Longwood Ave. and Francis 
St., covering an area of about 25 acres, was chosen, and 20 friends of the 
School bought and held it until funds could be raised for the buildings. 
Drs. H. P. Bowditch and J. Collins Warren at once made a canvass for 
the required sum. Mr. J. P. Morgan contributed $1,185,000; Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, $1,000,000; Mrs. C. P. Huntington, $250,000 ; Mr. James 
Stitlman, $100,000 ; and other contributors of smaller sums, $471,725. 
This subscription, added to funds set aside by the Corporation and to the 
previous permanent funds of the School, assured the erection and main- 
tenance of the five buildings which constitute the new Harvard Medical 
School. In 1902 plans were prepared by the Boston architects, Messrs. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge (Charles A. Coolidge, H. C. 1881), and ground 
was broken. The work of construction has proceeded as fast as the un- 
settled labor conditions of the country permitted, and in May, 1906, the 
buildings are completed. Their formal dedication will take place next 
September. 

Thus, from Harvard Hall and Holden Chapel to the rooms in Mason 
St., Boston, then to the North Grove St. Building, then to Boylston St., 
and now, finally, to Longwood, has the Medical Department of Harvard 
University changed its abode. The expansion of the School typifies the 
expansion of the profession and science of medicine in this country. 

Down to President Eliot’s administration the Medical School formed 
an almost independent institution, having its own treasury, its own Com- 
mencement, and its own laws. Since 1870 it has become an organic part of 
the University, autonomous so far as concerns its own affairs, but under 
the general supervision of the Corporation. Its offshoots, the Dental 


‘School and the School of Comparative Pathology, have been included in 


the new Faculty of Medicine which was established a few years ago. It 
is expected that hospitals with adequate clinical material, under the imme- 
diate control of the School, will soon be erected. 

The course for a degree is now of four years’ duration, and admission 
to regular standing is given only to candidates who have already received 
a degree in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science from a recognized 
college or scientific school. The Faculty of Medicine numbers this year 
34 persons, in addition to whom there are 108 instructors, lecturers, and 
assistants, and 4 Austin Teaching Fellows. The School has 287 students, 
not including those who attended the last Summer School (173). Its 
growth can be seen in the following table of the number of M.D. degrees 
conferred in the years named. 
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1800 — 4 1840 — 22 1880 — 45 
1810 — 2 1850 — 34 1890 — 70 
1820 — 12 1860 — 42 1900 — 134 
1830 — 21 1870 — 69 1905 — 67 


The recent falling off has been due to the stiffening of the admission 
requirements, but this, as the experience of the Law School shows, will 
soon be made good. Raising the standard has invariably resulted, after 
a few years, in a larger enrolment of a better quality of students. 

This is not the place to speak of the contributions of the Harvard Medi- 
eal School to medical science, nor of the many eminent men who, from the 
days of John Warren and Waterhouse, have been on its staff of teachers. 
As a matter of record we give the names of the present Faculty, with 
their subjects. 


HARVARD FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 1906. 


Charles W. Eliot, A.M., LL.D., President. 

William L. Richardson, M.D., Dean, and Professor of Obstetrics. 

Henry P. Bowditch, M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., George Higginson Professor 
of Physiology. 

Clarence J. Blake, M.D., Professor of Otology. 

J. Collins Warren, M.D., LL.D., Hon. F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Moseley Pro- 
fessor of Surgery. 

Reginald H. Fitz, M.D., LL.D., Hersey Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic. 

Thomas Dwight, M.D., LL.D., Parkman Professor of Anatomy. 

John H. McCollom, M.D., Assistant Professor of Contagious Diseases. 

James J. Putnam, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System. 

Frederick C. Shattuck, M.D., Jackson Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

Edward H. Bradford, M.D., Professor of Orthopedic Surgery. 

Charles A. Brackett, D.M.D., Professor of Dental Pathology. 

Thomas Morgan Rotch, M.D., Professor of Pediatrics. 

Eugene H. Smith, D.M.D., Professor of Mechanical Dentistry and 
Orthodontia, and Dean of the Dental School. 

William F. Whitney, M.D., Curator of the Anatomical Museum. 

Charles S. Minot, S.D., LL.D., D.Sc., Professor of Histology and Hu- 
man Embryology. 

Maurice H. Richardson, M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery. 

Charles M. Green, M.D., Associate Professor of Obstetrics and Clinical 
Gynaecology, and Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine. 

Edward C. Briggs, M.D., D.M.D., Professor of Dental Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics. 
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William T. Councilman, M.D., Shattuck Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy. 

Herbert L. Burrell, M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery. 

Myles Standish, M.D., Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology. 

Harold C. Ernst, M.D., Professor of Bacteriology. 

Charles Harrington, M.D., Assistant Professor of Hygiene. 

William H. Potter, D.M.D., Professor of Operative Dentistry. 

John T. Bowen, M.D., Assistant Professor of Dermatology. 

George G. Sears, M.D., Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

Franz Pfaff, M.D., Professor of Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 

Theobald Smith, M.D., George Fabyan Professor of Comparative Path- 
ology. 

William T. Porter, M.D., Associate Professor of Physiology. 

Frank B. Mallory, M.D,, Associate Professor of Pathology. 

Edward H. Nichols, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgical Pathology. 

Walter B. Cannon, M.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology. 

John Warren, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 





THE UNIVERSITY: THE SPRING QUARTER. 


During the last quarter, and within a period of five weeks, the Uni- 
versity has lost by death three of her oldest and most distinguished 
Deaths in professors. On March 21, James Mills Peirce, ’53, Per- 
the Faculty. kins Professor of Astronomy and Mathematies, died of pneu- 
monia at his home on Kirkland Place. His illness was very short: a 
slight attack of bronchitis, beginning a week before his death, developed 
on March 19 into pneumonia, and the end came before many of his col- 
leagues even knew that he was sick. He was born May 1, 1834, the son 
of Benjamin Peirce, ’29, who was also Perkins Professor and a distin- 
guished mathematician. He was a member of the famous class of ’53, 
took his Master’s degree in 1856, and subsequently graduated from the 
Divinity School, his intention being at that time to become a Unitarian 
clergyman ; this plan, however, he soon abandoned in favor of a math- 
ematical career. He was employed as mathematical tutor at Harvard be- 
tween 1854 and 1858; since 1861, he had filled the positions of assistant 
professor and professor at the University: in 1890 he was made Dean 
of the Graduate School, and in 1895 Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, which office he held till 1898. He had resigned from the Per- 
kins Professorship a week before his death, and that resignation had 
been accepted by the Corporation to take effect March 1, 1907, in order 
that he might have remained in the service of the University 50 years. 
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Prof. Peirce was known also as a writer of mathematical books, and 
enjoyed a high reputation as a critic of art, especially of dramatic art. 
He was one of the most genial and kindly of men, tender, sympathetic, 
ever ready with a cordial word of advice or encouragement for his juniors, 
a generous and charming host, a man universally admired and deeply be- 
loved. His death deprives Harvard of one of her most eminent servants, 
and the community of one of its most distinguished and respected citizens. 

On March 24, the day of Prof. Peirce’s funeral, Prof. Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler, s 62, Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School, was operated 
on by Dr. A. T. Cabot for appendicitis. The attack was sudden and severe, 
but the operation was apparently successful, and the patient was conval- 
escing naturally when on March 30, pneumonia unexpectedly developed. 
For the next ten days Prof. Shaler hung between life and death, on several 
occasions sinking so low that the doctors gave up hope, but recovering 
again each time, and showing throughout such indomitable courage and 
resolution that on Sunday, April 8, it was thought that he might ultimately 
get well. But the pneumonia spread to the lung which had until then 
escaped infection; by Tuesday morning it was seen that he could only 
live a few hours more, and the end finally came at 1.15 that afternoon, 
April 10. 

Prof. Shaler was one of the most remarkable men of his day and gen- 
eration. President Eliot, at the close of a very beautiful tribute to him 
at the meeting of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences held on the afternoon 
of his death, justly said that ‘it is literally true that we shall never see his 
like in this University again.” A very remarkable versatility was perhaps 
his most salient quality, a quality which his training and early career 
served greatly to increase and intensify. Born in Newport, Ky., Feb. 
20, 1841, the son of a Kentucky physician, who graduated at Harvard 
in 1827, he was sent to the Lawrence Scientific School and took his de- 
gree there in 1862. On leaving the University he at once entered the 
army, was soon made captain of the 5th Kentucky battery, known as 
Shaler’s Battery, and served with distinction and gallantry till 1864. He 
then returned to the University, became assistant, and in 1869, Professor 
of Palaeontology. In 1888 his title was changed to Professor of Geology ; in 
1891 he was made Dean of the Lawrence Scientific School. He traveled 
widely in Europe and America, studying physical phenomena, and played 
a prominent part in several different scientific enterprises and organiza- 
tions. He was a prolific and accomplished writer, endowed with a very 
rare gift of expression; his books and periodical articles are numerous 
and cover an unusually wide range. 

3ut it is in his connection with the University that the essence of the 
man was perhaps most clearly revealed. His versatility led, first and 
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foremost, to abounding sympathy. “I hold it,” he said, “a part of my 
business to do what I can for every wight that comes to this place;” and 
of that statement his whole life was a splendid fulfilment. No other 
man of his age in the University kept as closely in touch with the under- 
graduates as did Prof. Shaler: invariably when a student of the Scien- 
tific School was sick, he visited him. Similarly, too, he was ever actively 
solicitous and carefully planning for the safety and welfare of other de- 
partments of the University besides those which came under his immedi- 
ate supervision. When the Faculty of Arts and Sciences met on the af- 
ternoon of his death, it was noticed that a part of the east wall of the room 
was screened off, obviously for purposes of reconstruction or addition. 
President Eliot, in speaking of Prof. Shaler, remarked that that screen 
was an interesting evidence of the latter’s care for the safety of the Uni- 
versity buildings. Apparently Prof. Shaler had been persuaded for sev- 
eral months that the large chimney in the east wall of University, which 
serves for the entire heating-plant for the Yard which is located in the 
basement, was unsafe, and had often urged that it be examined: finally 
as a result of his repeated warnings an investigation by experts took 
place and the chimney was found to be in a highly dangerous condition : 
the screen had been erected for the purpose of sheltering the construction 
of a cold-air belt about the chimney, necessary to prevent the possibility 
of the surrounding woodwork catching fire. Prof. Shaler’s mental and 
bodily vigor were remarkable, and remained almost unimpaired during 
his last years ; his well-known long, swinging stride, which has tired so 
many scores of students in geological excursions about Cambridge and 
elsewhere, was undiminished in strength and elasticity up to the day of 
his operation. Democratic, impulsive, warm-hearted, generous, he was, 
indeed, as one of the finest of the many tributes to him justly said, “a 
man whose veins ran lightning.” 

The funeral service was held in the College Chapel, on April 12: it 
was simple, brief, and very beautiful. The entire undergraduate body 
assembled by classes in the Yard, and the coffin was borne by eight stu- 
dents between two long lines of their classmates from Prof. Shaler’s 
house in Quincy St., around past President Eliot’s and the Library to the 
Chapel; and again after the service, the funeral procession, similarly 
honored, passed out the West Gate. All College exercises were suspended 
during the service and all the shops from Beck Hall around to the Unita- 
rian Church were closed. 

Even more sudden than the deaths of Professors Peirce and Shaler 
was that of Prof. John Knowles Paine, h ’69, on April 25, also of pneu- 
monia, after an illness of less than two days. Prof. Paine was born in 
Portland, Me., Jan. 9, 1839, studied music there from his early youth, 
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was appointed instructor of music in Harvard in 1863, and in the follow- 
ing 15 years gradually built up the Department of Music here. In 1875, 
his services were recognized by his appointment as Professor of Music ; 
he was thus the first occupant of a chair of music in any university in 
this country, and he may be regarded as the pioneer in establishing 
music as a university branch of study —an example which has been fol- 
lowed at all the leading American colleges. He served the University 
continuously until his resignation, which was accepted by the Corporation 
last May. As a composer he has received wide recognition: besides 
several symphonic poems, and the opera Azara, he wrote the music to 
the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, performed in Greek in Sanders 
Theatre, in May, 1881, and also Hymns which were sung at the opening 
ceremonies of the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876, the Columbian Expo- 
sition of 1893 and the St. Louis Exposition of 1904. Though his term 
of active work at the University had ceased, he was one of the best- 
known figures about Cambridge; in his death the University loses one 
of the oldest and most cherished veterans of her service. 


These three deaths come as a sad reminder of the great rapidity with 
New which the ranks of the older generation of Harvard profess- 
Professors. = ors have lately been thinned. Of all the teachers in active 
service at the University to-day, there remains only one — Prof. C. L. 
Jackson, ’67 — who did not receive his first appointment at Harvard under 
the administration of President Eliot. And the places that have been 
left vacant by the passing of the old generation are being filled on all 
sides by younger men. In the very week that was saddened by the 
death of Prof. Peirce, the Corporation announced six new appointments, 
of which three at least deserve special mention. First, Prof. Kuno 
Francke, who has been Professor of German Literature since 1896, and 
Curator of the Germanic Museum since 1902, has been made Professor 
of the History of German Culture, a chair recently established out of the 
income of the Henry Villard Fund, bequeathed in 1902 by the late 
Henry Villard of New York. Prof. Francke is so well known to Har- 
vard men that extended comment on his previous career and on the great 
appropriateness of this appointment would be superfluous. Suffice it to 
say that he is a graduate of the Universities of Kiel and Munich, of rec- 
ognized eminence as a literary historian and man of letters, and that this 
is his 22d year in the service of Harvard. Secondly, the appointment 
of Assistant Prof. William Henry Schofield to the Professorship of 
Comparative Literature, and to the headship of the reorganized and en- 
large ‘ department of that name, marks an important development and 
extension of the instruction offered by the University in a hitherto some- 
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what neglected field. Lastly, in Prof. Bliss Perry, we welcome a Wil- 
liams graduate of great distinction to a professorship of English Litera- 
ture which replaces and succeeds an ancient foundation, the Professor- 
ship of Belles-Lettres —a foundation which, combined with the Smith 
Professorship of the French and Spanish languages, has been held by 
three scholars whose names will be forever held in reverence by all Har- 
vard men, George Ticknor, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and James 
Russell Lowell. Prof. Perry, who graduated at Williams in 1881, was 
also Professor of Elocution and English there from 1886 to 1893; from 
1893 to 1899 he was Professor of Oratory and Aesthetic Criticism, and 
from 1899 to 1900 Professor of Belles-Lettres and of the English Lan- 
guage at Princeton. Since 1899 he has been Editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 


Upon the recommendation of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, the 
Corporation and Overseers have voted to adopt a new plan for the ad- 
ministration of the degree of Bachelor of Science and of higher degrees 
in Applied Science and for the better organization of the Scientific 
School. The gist of the new plan is as follows: (1) A degree of Bache- 
lor of Science is to be established in Harvard College. This degree is to 
be conferred, like the present degree of Bachelor of Arts, 

: : : . Reorganization 
without designation of any field of study; the requirements of the Scien- 
for admission to candidacy for it are to be the same as the _—— 
present requirements for admission to the Lawrence Scientific School ; 
the requirements for graduation are similar to those for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in respect to the number of courses required, grade of 
work demanded and length of residence. (2) A Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science is to be established in Harvard University. In this School 
degrees will be granted in all the chief branches of Applied Science: 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or of Science will be required for admission 
to it. (3) The present degree of Bachelor of Science with designation 
of the field of study, on completion of any one of the four-year programs 
of the Lawrence Scientific School, will be maintained as long as may 
seem best. (4) This new plan will provide in Harvard College and in 
the Graduate School of Applied Science, jointly, five years of instruction 
in the several fields of study in Applied Science. (5) This new plan 
will go into effect in the academic year 1906-07. 

Under these new arrangements, candidates for the new degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Harvard College will be free to select courses offered 
by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, subject to the existing rules con- 
cerning the choice of studies in the College; but if such a candidate ex- 
pects later to enter the new Graduate School of Applied Science he will 
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ordinarily select his undergraduate courses in accordance with the advice 
of the department under which he expects to study when he enters that 
School. For a student who has selected his undergraduate courses in this 
way, that is, with a view to a special course in the Graduate School of 
Applied Science, the period of residence in the latter School will be ordi- 
narily two years; but if his previous training for any reason fall short 
of the amount presupposed for a two years’ graduate course, his term of 
study in the Graduate School of Applied Science will of necessity be longer. 
One obvious effect of the new arrangements, so far as the undergraduate 
organization is concerned, will be to unite, for purposes of administration, 
two bodies of students already closely bound together in their choice of 
studies and their social relations, namely, the undergraduates of the Col- 
lege and of the Scientific School. Another result, as regards the Gradu- 
ate School of Applied Science, will be to assimilate the professional studies 
in Applied Science in the University with professional studies in Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine, so that all will be alike in having a common found- 
ation of liberal studies. The object of continuing, for the time being, the 
present four-year program of the Lawrence Scientific School is to give 
students the alternative of following the present course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in a designated field, or of taking advan- 
tage of the new arrangements for a general undergraduate course in 
Harvard College, and a more specialized graduate course in the new 
Graduate School of Applied Science. The result of this general reorgan- 
ization of the scientific instruction at the University should be not only to 
make good any shortcomings which may previously have been attributed 
to Harvard in this respect, but also to place her in the very front rank 
among the institutions which offer an education in Applied Science in this 
country. With the generous assistance of the McKay bequest, the new 
Graduate School of Applied Science ought to achieve a rank which few 
institutions of the kind can approach. 


Further progress has been made during the last quarter in the direction 
of increased hospitality and friendliness to candidates for admission to 
Purther Harvard College. In the first place the substitution of the 
ghanges in the entrance papers given by the College Entrance Examination 
Requirements. Board for the regular College Entrance Examinations has 
recently been permitted in Chemistry and Advanced Latin — the only 
two fields in which such substitution had not been already allowed — so that 
it is now possible to satisfy the Harvard requirements in all the different 
subjects by passing the papers set by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Secondly, the Committee on Admissions has announced the fol- 
lowing changes in the rules governing the admission of students to Har- 
vard College and the Lawrence Scientific School : 
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Hereafter candidates who at any time before their preparation is complete wish to 
take examinations in subjects in which they are ready for examination, may, with the 
approval of their school, offer themselves either in June or in September for examina- 
tion in any subject or subjects in which they present a certificate of preparation. Con- 
sequently, the old rules, (1) that candidates may not divide their examinations except 
between two years, and (2) that candidates failing in June may not be reéxamined in 
September in the same subjects, are abolished. Hereafter preliminary candidates who 
have received certificates of preparation from their schools will be credited with any 
subject or subjects in which they pass. The old rule, which fixed a minimum number 
of points for which credit was given at a preliminary examination (eight for Harvard 
College, and six for the Scientific School), is abolished. 


At a meeting of the Corporation on March 13, the Treasurer reported 
the receipt of gifts toward a subscription already amounting to $29,215, 
as the nucleus of a fund to be called the Emperor William Fund, in honor 
of the German Emperor, and especially to celebrate the 25th anniversary 
of his wedding. The fund is intended to maintain the Ger- gists to the 
manic Museum in its present state, and to form a nucleus University. 
for its future development. The official communication of the establish- 
ment of the fund to the German Emperor and His Majesty’s acknow- 
ledgments were conveyed in telegrams exchanged by President Eliot and 
the German Ambassador at Washington on Feb. 25 and 27. At the same 
meeting of the Corporation the Treasurer also reported the receipt of 
$50,000 from Louisa Norton, widow of William Story Bullard, for the 
establishment of a Professorship of Neuropathology, to be called the Bul- 
lard Professorship, in memory of her husband. A gift of $5000 has also 
been received from Robert Wilcox Sayles, A.B., 1901, of Norwich, Conn., 
to establish a fund, preferably for the “ acquisition, preparation, and main- 
tenance of collections suitable for a geological museum.” 


The appointments of Prof. Eugen Kihnemann, of the University of 
Bonn, as Germany’s visiting professor at Harvard, and of Prof. T. W. 
Richards, 86, as Harvard’s visiting professor at the Uni- 

. : = Second year of 
versity of Berlin next year, under the terms of the inter- the German 

‘ : Exchange. 
national exchange now regularly established between the 
German Government and this University, have been recently announced. 
Prof. Richards has been employed on the teaching-staff of Harvard Uni- 
versity since 1889, as assistant instructor, assistant professor, and pro- 
fessor of chemistry. He is one of the greatest living authorities on the 
subject of atomic weights. His courses at Berlin will be in physical and 
theoretical chemistry, and his term of service will fall in the second half- 
year. Prof. Kiihnemann, who is under 40 years of age, is one of the 
foremost figures in German academic life to-day. A graduate and teacher 
of philosophy at the University of Marburg, he was called in 1903 to the 
University of Bonn, where he has been Professor of Philosophy and Pro- 
fessor of the History of German Literature, and also Rektor. He has 
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been a leader in the organization of the newly founded Royal Academy 
at Posen, and is the author of several well-known works on Philosophy 
and Literature ; especially famous is his “ Life of Schiller.” He has 
traveled and lectured in this country before. His courses here will be 
given during the first half-year and will probably deal chiefly with the 
classic epoch of German literature in the 18th century and with German 
literature and thought of the present day. 

In the course of discussions of Prof. Ostwald’s visit here this year, one 
frequently hears expressed the wish that we had been able to show hima 
more bounteous hospitality than we did. It was perhaps natural, in view 
of the Harvard tradition of simplicity and austerity, that our welcome to 
Prof. Ostwald should be somewhat less showy and magnificent than that 
accorded to Prof. Peabody in Berlin; it. was impossible, too, for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, removed as he was a whole day’s journey from Cam- 
bridge, to grace Prof. Ostwald’s first lecture with his presence, as Emperor 
William did that of Prof. Peabody. And yet the American reputation 
for hospitality stands so high that it seems a pity that a little more was 
not made of the opportunity afforded by this first international exchange. 
Individually, Harvard men are always certain to extend the warmest of 
welcomes to foreigners ; collectively, it is far more difficult to do so, the 
reason probably being that there is no suitable building for such a purpose 
in Cambridge. The Union does not fulfil this requirement ; it is an under- 
graduate club, arranged primarily for undergraduate purposes; what Har- 
vard needs very much is a large Senior Common Room, somewhat on the 
Oxford plan, perhaps, but necessarily more extensive, and furnished if 
possible with several rooms or suites of rooms in which a visiting scholar 
of distinction could be given adequate lodgings. Such a building as this 
would serve several useful purposes: first, as a regular rendezvous and 
elub for members of the Faculty and their friends; secondly, as a suit- 
able place to receive, entertain, and perhaps lodge visitors of distinction ; 
and thirdly, as a general nucleus and means for the manifestation of 
Harvard hospitality which is at present only awaiting the opportunity to 
express itself. 


The announcement of the Summer School of 1906 is now ready, and 
copies may be obtained on application to the Clerk of the Summer 
School, 16 University Hall, Cambridge. The term be- 

The Summer ; C = 
School for gins on Thursday, July 5, and ends on Wednesday, Aug. 
15, 1906. Seventy-five courses are offered in the following 
subjects : Classical Archaeology, Architecture, Astronomy, Botany, Chem- 
istry, Education, Elocution, Ethics, Geography, Geology, History, Land- 
scape Painting, Languages, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Psychology, Pure Design, Shopwork, Sociology, and 
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Surveying. New courses in Sociology and in Ethics for teachers are 
offered for the first time this year. More than half of these courses may 
be counted for the Bachelors’ degrees in Harvard College, the Lawrence 
Scientific School, or in Radcliffe College. The courses, as usual, are 
designed for teachers and students; they are open to men and women ; 
there is no formal entrance examination. The libraries, museums, and 
laboratories, ete., of the University are open freely to members of 
the Summer School. Evening lectures and entertainments, and excur- 
sions to historic spots near Cambridge, are provided. Reduced railway 
rates to Cambridge are as usual obtainable from all important points in 
the Middle Atlantic States and in New England, and there is also a 
prospect of such rates from some of the more remote sections. Arrange- 
ments have been made this year for the first time to open the great 
dining-room in Memorial Hall to students in the Summer School, and to 
other members of the University who may happen to be in Cambridge. 
The arrangements in the Hall for food and service and special tables 
will be similar to those in term-time. 


Plans for the reorganization of the Alumni Association have been 
under consideration by its Executive Committee during the winter; and 
printed notices of the changes proposed have been sent out Seated 
to the graduates. These changes will be finally voted on at of the Alumni 
the annual meeting next Commencement. The most impor- aaa 
tant of the changes proposed, and also the one over which there is the 
most discussion, is the proposal to enlarge the membership to all gradu- 
ates of Harvard College of one year’s standing (the term “‘ Harvard Col- 
lege” being taken to include all departments under the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, 7. e., the College proper, the Scientific School and the 
Graduate School) and all holders of honorary degrees. This change, if 
adopted, will increase the membership roughly from 10,000 to 11,500; 
blanks have been sent out to the graduates in order to obtain individual 
expressions of opinion; it is much to be desired that the change be ac- 
cepted at the annual meeting next June. It should do much to increase 
the efficiency of the Association, as should also the other changes pro- 
posed, about the advisability of which there seems to be practically no 
difference of opinion. In this same connection it is perhaps worth while 
to mention that there is on foot an active movement for a federation of 
the Harvard Clubs of New England, the aim of which is to strengthen 
the ties that bind them to one another and to the University, and to 
render them more effective as centres of Harvard influence. 


This year has been without question the most successful in the exist- 
ence of the Harvard Union. Its membership has greatly increased 
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(owing chiefly to the new arrangement by which the annual dues are 
placed on the term-bills); it has been effectively and wisely managed by 
the undergraduate committees; the Junior Dance, which 
may now be regarded as a fixture, was an unqualified 
success; and the regular entertainments have been largely attended. A 
few changes in the constitution, which was drawn up when the Union 
began without the advantage of any precedent or experience, were pro- 
posed and adopted in March. The chief revision provides for the crea- 
tion of a new Governing Board, annually elected and composed of four 
representatives from the College and Scientific School, two from the 
graduate departments of the University, the President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer of the Union. The competence of the New 
Board is very extensive; it is clothed with all powers not specially as- 
signed to the House and Library Committees; and it relieves the House 
Committee of a large share of the excessive amount of work which has 
hitherto been imposed upon it. 


The Union. 


At the date of writing, the question whether or not intercollegiate foot- 
ball is to be played at Harvard next autumn still remains unsettled. 
The Football ince the last issue of this Magazine, the National Intercol- 
Situation. legiate Conference has finally adopted and published a new 
set of rules for the season of 1906. These new rules, which were prac- 
tically agreed upon on March 31, are in many ways exceedingly drastic: 
among the most important changes introduced may be mentioned (1) the 
rule compelling the offensive side to advance the ball 10 yards in 3 
downs or surrender it; (2) the creation of a “neutral zone,” as wide as 
the ball is long, between the opposing lines, by ruling that no player of 
either side except the snapper-back may have any portion of his body 
nearer his opponent’s goal than the end of the ball nearest his own goal 
until the ball is put in play. (3) The legalization under certain condi- 
tions of a forward pass. The penalties for unfair and brutal play have 
also been greatly increased ; and provision has been made for increasing 


the number and efficiency of the officials. 


These rules were carefully examined by the Athletic Committee. 
They were found to embody most of the suggestions of the Harvard 
Graduate Football Committee, and they seemed to afford a reasonable 


.assurance that a satisfactory game could be played under them: the Ath- 


letic Committee, therefore, voted on April 2 to “ sanction the game of foot- 
ball at Harvard as an intercollegiate sport for the season of 1906” and 
to transmit this vote, with a statement of the reasons for passing it, to the 
Corporation, Board of Overseers, and to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
On April 11, the Board of Overseers voted to instruct their sub-committee 
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on physical training, etc., to confer with the Athletic Committee and call 
to the attention of that Committee the vote of the Overseers of Jan. 10, 
which, it will be remembered, requested the Athletic Committee to report 
to the Overseers what changes it proposed in the game of football, and, 
until that report had been acted upon and approved by the Governing 
Boards, to permit no further games of intercollegiate football at Harvard. 
The obvious inference from this vote is that the Overseers are not satisfied 
with the action of the Athletic Committee on April 2. It is understood 
that the conference between the Committee of the Overseers on physical 
training and the Athletic Committee has already taken place, and the 
Athletic Committee had a meeting on April 23, the day after the Easter 
vacation : what occurred on these occasions has not been made public. 


President Eliot delivered an address on the “ Ethics of Managing Large 
Corporations” before the Merchants’ Club of Chicago on March 10. On 
April 4, at the celebration of the 25th anniversary of the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute, at Tuskegee, Ala., he spoke on riscetlaneous 
“What Uplifts a Race and What Holds it Down.” On #4 Personal. 
April 20, at the Academy of Music at Philadelphia, on the occasion of 
the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, held under the auspices of the American Philosophical 
Society, he delivered one of the three principal addresses, on “ Franklin 
as Printer and Philosopher.” ‘The other two principal addresses on this 
occasion were delivered by Dr. H. H. Furness, 54, on “ Franklin as 
Citizen and Philanthropist,’ and by the Hon. J. H. Choate, ’52, on 
“ Franklin as Statesman and Diplomatist.” It is perhaps worth noting 
that of the 31 addresses of different sorts delivered at this celebration, 
which was in the nature of a world-congress of scholars and scientists, 11 
were given by Harvard men. In the course of the celebration Miss 
Agnes Irwin, Dean of Radcliffe College, and a great-granddaughter of 
Benjamin Franklin, was honored with the degree of Litt.D. from the 
University of St. Andrews, the degree being conferred by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, Lord Rector of that University; and the Degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on Prof. E. C. Pickering, s’65, by the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It is also perhaps worth while, in view of the discussion of the 
matter which occurred at Philadelphia, to emphasize the fact that, despite 
the statements in some of Franklin’s biographies to the contrary, Frank- 
lin’s first academic degree was conferred on him by Harvard and not by 
Yale.1 — Dr. Walter R. Brinckerhoff, s’97, Instructor in Pathology at the 

1 A correct statement of the dates of the respective degrees (Harvard, July 23-4, 


1753, Yale, Sept. 12, 1753) may, however, be found in Dexter, Yale Biographies and 
Annals, u1, 304. 
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Harvard Medical School, has been appointed Director of the U. S. Lep- 
rosy Investigation Station, at Molokai, Hawaii. The Station is under 
the United States Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, and the 
work will be carried on under the direction of Surgeon-General Wyman. 
— Prof. G. H. Palmer has been appointed Lecturer in Ethics at Yale for 
the year 1906-07. Prof. Palmer and also Prof. Miinsterberg have this 
year delivered lectures at Yale on the new anonymous foundation recently 
presented to the Yale Corporation. — Prof. T. A. Jaggar, ’93, of the De- 
partment of Geology, has gone to Naples as the representative of Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz, Director of the University Museum, for the purpose of 
making a careful study of the phenomena of the recent eruption of Vesu- 
vius and comparing them with those of Mt. Pelée, which Prof. Jaggar 
studied in 1902.— Owing to the critical illness of his wife, M. Anatole 
Le Braz, who was delivering the Hyde lectures on “ Brittany” here this 
year, was obliged to abandon his course here when it was but half com- 
pleted and return to France on Feb. 17. It is unfortunately not the first 
time that this series of lectures has been interrupted by illness or death 
in the family of the visiting lecturer: similar occurrences have twice taken 
place before. -—- Among the special lectures and courses of lectures that 
have been delivered at the University during the past quarter may be men- 
tioned an address on the “ Practice of Law” on Feb. 8 by Hon. Herbert 
Parker, ’78, who has just retired from the office of Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts ; a series of eight lectures by Prof. Barrett Wendell, 77, on 
“Impressions of Contemporary France,” delivered in February and 
March ; and the William Belden Noble lectures, given this year in Feb- 
ruary and March by the Rev. C. C. Hall, of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, on the subject “The Attitude of Jesus Christ toward Foreign 
Races and Religions.’”” — The Harvard Corporation recently presented a 
combination chemical fire-engine and hose-cart and a pair of horses to the 
City of Cambridge. — On March 12, 38 delegates from 13 of the leading 
Eastern colleges and universities met at the City Club of New York and 
organized an Intercollegiate League of Civic Clubs. A constitution was 
adopted, officers elected, and on the following day the delegates traveled to 
Washington where they were received by President Roosevelt. The newly 
organized league will be non-partisan, and purposes to serve as a bond of 
union between those members of American colleges and universities who 
believe in the study of public affairs as a means of increasing interest 
among students in the duties of citizenship and of raising the standards 
of politics in the United States. — Rehearsals are being constantly held 
by members of the Department of the Classics for the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, which is to be given in the Stadium on June 16 and 19, or in 
case of rain, on June 18 and 20. R. B. Merriman, ’96. 
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Meeting of Jan. 29, 1906. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $20,000 from the estate of Francis 
Skinner in payment of Mr. Skinner’s 
bequest to the Arnold Arboretum 
under the following clause in his will: 
“Fourteenth: I give to the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard University 
twenty thousand dollars to be applied 
to its maintenance as may seem best.” 

Voted that the sum of $17,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his final payment on account of his 
offer for the erection of three of the 
Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The following letter was read to the 
Board: 

253 Broadway, Norwich, Ct. 
January 23d, 1906. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege. 

I hereby give to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College the sum of five thousand dollars 
($5000.00) to establish a fund, the income of 
which I desire to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Geology and Geo- 
graphy or of the Curator of the Geological Section 
of the University Museum, at Cambridge, Mass., 
preferably for the acquisition, preparation, and 
maintenance of collections suitable for a museum 
of geology. In the acquisition of these collections 
I would have the income of this fund used not 
only for the purchase of materials but also to 
defray the cost of journeys and the other neces- 
sary expenses connected with the collection of 
materials. 

I desire that the materials so brought together 
should be replaced from time to time, where de- 
sirable, by better examples, and that the dupli- 
cates and discarded materials be used at the 
discretion of those in charge of the Museum, for 
exchange or for the teaching collections of the 
laboratories of the Department of Geology and 
Geography. 

I have the honor to remain 

Most respectfully and faithfully yours 
Ropert W. Saves. 


And the Treasurer reported the re- 
ceipt of $5000. It was thereupon 
\ Voted that the President and Fellows 
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gratefully accept the above gift on the 
terms named in the foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. G. 
H. Shaw for her gift of $1000 for 
special services in the College Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
January 23, 1906, towards the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
James Munson Barnard for her val- 
ued gift of 352 volumes, 15 pamphlets, 
3 engravings, 2 photographs, 2 plaster 
casts, and the sum of $2000, the 
latter to be expended in the purchase 
of books for the Law School Library, 
these gifts being made in fulfilment 
of the wish expressed by the late 
James Munson Barnard in his will. 
Voted that the books thus added to 
the Law School Library be inscribed 
as the gift of James Munson Barnard 
and Augusta Barnard. 

The President presented the follow- 
ing deed of gift from Prof. Robert W. 
Willson : 

Know all men by these presents that whereas 
I, Robert W. Willson of the City of Cambridge 
and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, desire to 
give to Harvard University in said city certain 
instruments and supplies and buildings erected 
by me to shelter the same, many of which now 
belong to me and are used by me and by my 
classes at said University and described upon the 
schedule hereto annexed and marked “ Schedule 
A;”’ and 

Whereas I especially desire immediately to 
transfer and convey the property aforesaid to the 
said University but to retain the exclusive right, 
during my life, freely and absolutely to use all 
of said property without any liability whatsoever 
to account therefor, in order that during my life 
I shall be free to use the said property in any 


way I may desire, except that I shall not sell the 
same, and after my death that the said University 
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shall own the property absolutely, to be used by 
it, however, solely for the maintenance and im- 
provement of the teaching of astronomy in said 
University. 

Now Therefore, in consideration of the premises 
and of one dollar and other valuable considera- 
tions to me paid by the President and Fellows 
of Harvard University, the receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged, I do hereby give, grant, 
assign and transfer unto the President and 
Fellows of Harvard University, their successors 
and assigns, the personal property described in 
“Schedule A” and now situated in said Cam- 
bricge. 

To have and to hold the same to themselves, 
their successors and assigns forever, Provided, 
however, and it is expressly understood and 
agreed that during my life I shall be absolutely 
free to use all of the said property as I may de- 
sire, except that I shall not sell the same, and 
that so far as the said property may be consumed, 
worn out or destroyed I shall be under no liabil- 
ity whatsoever. 

And it is hereby further understood and agreed 
that said property is accepted by said University 
upon the express condition that it shall be for- 
ever used by it solely for the maintenance and 
improvement of the teaching of astronomy in 
said University. 

In Witness Whereof I hereto set my hand and 
seal this twenty-ninth day of January nineteen 
hundred and six. 

Ropert W. WILSON. 


And it was thereupon Voted that 
Professor Willson’s gift be gratefully 
accepted upon the terms named in 
said deed. 

Voted that the gift of $650, received 
from Mrs. Hartman Kuhn, to be used 
for the equipment of the Laboratory 
for Biological Chemistry in the Har- 
vard Medical School, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Messrs. 
Storey and Putnam, Trustees, for their 
gift of $500 for a certain salary for 
1905-06 in the Department of Neuro- 
pathology and towards the expenses 
of that Department. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mrs. George A. Nickerson, the 
third of a series of five annual pay- 
ments of the same amount for the 


purchase of books on Folk-lore, in 
memory of her husband, George 
Augustus Nickerson, A.B., 1876, LL.B. 
1879, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Alex- 
ander Cochrane for his gift of $500 
for the benefit of the Germanic 
Museum. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $148.44 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library and for 
special services. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Mr. William S. Dexter, 
Surviving Trustee of the Class Fund 
of 1846, the further sum of $130.02, 
in final payment of the balance of said 
Class Fund, which is eveutually to be 
added to the Francis James Child 
Memorial Fund, in accordance with 
the provision therefor contained in 
Mr. Dexter’s letter of March 30, 1905, 
—and it was Voted that said gift be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Dudley L. Pickman, for the 
purchase of reprints of Contributions 
from the Zodlogical Laboratory for 
the current year, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Fran- 
cis Washburn Hoadley for his loan of 
a marble medallion of Colonel Fran- 
cis Washburn and that the medallion 
be placed in Memorial Hall. 

Voted that the gift of $2000, re- 
ceived from the Hon. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, for the promotion of Re- 
search in Physics, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to confirm the nomination of 
Augustus Hemenway as a member of 
the Faculty of the Peabody Museum 
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to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Hon. Stephen Salisbury. 

Voted to appoint Jeffrey Richardson 
Brackett a member of the Committee 
in charge of Phillips Brooks House. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of the History of German 
Culture, to serve from September 1, 
1905, — whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Kuno Francke, 
Ph.D., LL.D., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Electrical Engineering 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1906, — where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Comfort Avery Adams, S.B., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of English Literature to 
serve from March 1, 1907, — where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Bliss Perry, A.M., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint George Henry 
Chase, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Classical Archaeology for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Henry Vincent 
Hubbard, Instructor in Landscape Ar- 
chitecture from April 23, 1906, for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for the second half of the 
current academic year : Charles Fred- 
erick Dutch, in Admiralty ; Samuel 
Hudson Hollis, in Property. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Edward W. Forbes for his valued 


services in the arrangement of the 
portraits in Memorial Hall. 

Voted to inform the signers of a pe- 
tition for the admission of women to 
the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity, presented to this Board at its 
meeting of October 30, 1905, that the 
President and Fellows having been ad- 
vised by the Faculty of Medicine “ that 
it isimpracticable, at present, to admit 
women to the regular curriculum of the 
Medical Department of the Univers- 
ity,” find it inadvisable to grant the 
petition. 

The President presented a commun- 
ication from Prof. Morris H. Mor- 
gan transmitting votes passed at a 
meeting of Deans, Secretaries, Chair- 
men of Departments and other admin- 
istrative officers, in favor of the es- 
tablishment of a University Gazette, or 
of the adoption of some other means 
of publishing effectively the acts of the 
Governing Boards and Faculties, and 
the current work of the University. 

Voted to appoint George Foot Moore 
as the representative of Harvard Uni- 
versity upon the joint committee of 
the University and the Museum of 
Fine Arts in charge of the Archaeo- 
logical expedition in Egypt. 

Voted that the fee in Mining 28 be 
fixed at $5. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from the Trustees under the will of 
Mary Hemenway, through Miss Amy 
M. Homans, to be expended by the 
Department of Physiology under the 
direction of Prof. W. T. Porter, be 
gratefully accepted. 


Meeting of Feb. 12, 1906. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Bullard and Miss Katherine 
E. Bullard for their fourth annual gifts 
of $500 each, to be used, under the 
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direction of the Shattuck Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy with the ap- 
proval of the President and Fellows, 
for the purpose of advancing the know- 
ledge of the Pathology of the nervous 
system. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for their first 
quarterly payment of $625 for the year 
1905-06 on account of their annual 
gift of $2500 to the Arnold Arbore- 
tum in accordance with their offer of 
June 30, 1905. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$250, to be used in the year 1906- 
07, as a prize for an essay on the works 
of Benjamin Franklin in connection 
with Professor Channing’s course in 
Colonial History, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of William 
H. Baldwin, Jr., the sum of $1905, 
the amount of his unrestricted bequest 
of $2000, less the New York collat- 
eral inheritance tax, and the same was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of San Francisco for its gift 
of $150, the second instalment for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
San Francisco for 1905-06. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
“from a friend,” to be added to the 
current income of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ran- 
dolph C. Grew for his gift of $100 
towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of St. Louis for its gift of 


$150, the first instalment for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
St. Louis for 1905-06. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $123.83 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library and for special 
services. 

The President presented a letter 
dated January 27, 1906, from Pro- 
fessor Charles S. Minot offering to 
deposit his collection of pamphlets re- 
ferring to Embryology and allied topics 
permanently in the Embryological Li- 
brary of the Medical School, provided 
that certain interior alterations should 
be made in the new building. The let- 
ter further stated that upon the fulfil- 
ment of the same condition Dr. Minot 
would agree that the pamphlets should 
become the absolute unrestricted pro- 
perty of the School at his death. 
Whereupon it was Voted that Professor 
Minot’s offer be accepted upon the 
terms of his letter. 

Voted to appoint Howard Lane 
Blackwell, Ph.D., Comptroller from 
March 1, 1906. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Comparative Literature 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1906: where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that William Henry Schofield, Ph.D., 
was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Overseers 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of English to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1906: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Fred Norris 
Robinson, Ph.D., was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
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a Professor of Hygiene, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1906: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Charles 
Harrington, M.D., waselected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Hugo Miinsterberg, 
Ph.D., M.D., LL.D., Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory from Sept. 
1, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
towards the purchase of collections for 
the Semitic Museum. 


Meeting of Feb. 26, 1906. 


The receipt of $1576.86 from the 
estate of Daniel Austin, the balance of 
Mr. Austin’s bequest, with interest, to 
Harvard College, and $225.26, the 
balance of his bequest, with interest, 
to the Divinity School, was reported. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.37, received Feb. 23, 1906, 
towards the expenses at the Observa- 
tory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. E. S. Mullins, the third of a 
series of five annual gifts for the pur- 
chase of books on Folk-lore, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Ellis Loring Dresel, the 
second of a series of five annual gifts 
for the purchase of books on German 
Drama, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $8.14, received 
from the Hon. Edwin V. Morgan, for 
the purchase of books on Corea, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that after the current academ- 
ic year the laboratory fee in Zodlogy 
20 be $5 for each course counted by 
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Graduate Students and $10 for each 
course counted by Undergraduate Stu- 
dents. 

Voted to grant the request of Assist- 
ant Professor L. S. Marks for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1906-07 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The President reported that he had 
nominated Arthur Fisher Whitten, 
A.M., to be Fellow of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction of the French Re- 
public for the academic year 1906-07. 

‘oted that the Fellowship of the 
Inter-municipal Committee on House- 
hold Research be assigned for the re- 
mainder of the current academic year 
to William Clarence Matthews. 

The resignation of O. G. Frantz as 
Proctor was received and accepted. 

7oted to appoint Robert Magrane, 
Proctor for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each 
member of the Committee of Archi- 
tects appointed to advise the Board 
regarding the plans for the erection of 
a new building for the Law School, for 
their valued services to the University. 

Voted that there be established in 
Harvard College the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science without designation of 
any field of study, the requirements 
for admission of students intending to 
become candidates for this degree to 
be the same as the present require- 
ments for admission to the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and the requirements 
for graduation to be the same as the 
requirements for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts in respect to number of 
courses required, grade of work de- 
manded, and length of residence; 

That there be established in Har- 
vard University a graduate school of 
applied science; 
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That the subjects in which de- 
grees may be granted in this graduate 
school be, forthe present, Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, 
Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Ap- 
plied Chemistry, Applied Biology, and 
Applied Geology; 

That a Bachelor’s degree or its equi- 
valent be required for admission to the 
graduate school of applied science; 

That the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, with designation of the field of 
study on completion of any one of the 
present four-year programs of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, continue 
to be offered until the further order of 
this Board. 


Meeting of March 13, 1906. 


The Treasurer presented the follow- 
ing deed of gift from Mrs. William S. 
Bullard and children : 


In memory of William Story Bullard, East 
India Merchant, of Boston, who was for twenty- 
three years a Trustee of the McLean Asylum, to 
record his unfailing interest in the relief of suf- 
ferers from nervous or mental disease, and his 
belief in benefits from future scientific research, 

I, Louisa Norton Bullard, his widow, give, for 
myself and our children, the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, to The President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, for the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship in Neuro-Pathology to be entitled the 
BuLLARD PROFESSORSHIP OF NEURO-PATHOLOGY. 

This professorship shall embrace study, re- 
search, investigation and teaching in relation to 
disease of the nervous system, whether func- 
tional or organic, and shall include not only the 
affections ordinarily classed under Neurology but 
all mental diseases and disturbances, both those 
classed under Psychiatry and any others that 
may exist. The methods and detail of work 
under this professorship are not restricted. It 
should include any form of research and investi- 
gation which may lead to the increase of know- 
ledge of nervous or mental disease. It comprises 
the comparative study of these diseases in animals 
and other living forms, 

Louisa N. BuLLARD. 

Boston, March 2, 1906. 


And the Treasurer reported the re- 
ceipt of fifty thousand dollars. It was 


thereupon Voted that the President 
and Fellows gratefully accept the 
above gift on the terms named in the 
foregoing deed. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
through Mr. Clement S. Houghton, 
Treasurer of the Germanic Museum 
Association, of $16,215, toward a sub- 
scription, already amounting to 
$29,215 as the beginning of a fund 
for the maintenance of the Germanic 
Museum, to be called the Emperor 
William Fund in honor of the German 
Emperor, and especially to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of His 
Majesty’s wedding. Whereupon it 
was Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
toward the Emperor William Fund 
for this serviceable expression of grat- 
itude to the Emperor for his great 
gifts and of international respect and 
good will. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ed- 
win F. Atkins for his gift of $1000 to 
be used under the direction of Profes- 
sor Goodale for the purpose of defray- 
ing expenses of further plant collec- 
tions and traveling expenses connected 
therewith. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$350 for the Ricardo Prize Scholar- 
ship for 1906-07, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Henry B. Chapin, for the 
use of the Museum of Classical Archae- 
ology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $350, received 
through Miss Venila S. Burrington, 
toward the Fellowship of the Inter- 
municipal Committee on Household 
Research for 1905-06, be gratefully 
accepted. 

‘oted that the anonymous gift of 
$25 for expenses in the Department of 
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Theory and Practice, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to inform the Mayor of Cam- 
bridge that the President and Fellows 
desire to give the City a combination 
chemical engine and hose-wagon, with 
a pair of horses, and to request his 
Honor’s coédperation in the selection 
of this equipment. 

The resignation of James Mills 
Peirce as Perkins Professor of Astro- 
nomy and Mathematics was received 
and accepted to take effect March 1, 
1907. 

The resignation of Edward Hale as 
Assistant Professor of Homiletics was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted that the offer of Mrs. Francis 
C. Barlow to replace the portrait of 
Colonel Robert Gould Shaw in Me- 
morial Hall with another portrait 
of Colonel Shaw be gratefully accept- 
ed and that the portrait hitherto held 
by the College be given to Mrs. Bar- 
low. 

The following resignations were 
received and accepted to take effect 
March 1, 1906: Jens Iverson West- 
engard as Assistant Professor of Law ; 
Walter Remsen Brinckerhoff as In- 
structor in Pathology ; Charles Henry 
Derby as Proctor; Arthur Sperry 
Pearse as amember of the Board of 
Examination Proctors. 

Yoted to appoint George Louis Vo- 
gel, M.D., Assistant in Laryngology 
from March 1, 1906, for the remainder 
of the current academic year. 


Meeting of March 26, 1906. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
March 22, 1906, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 


sity on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Class 
of 1881 for its additional gift of $1000 
to the “Book Fund of the Class of 
1881.” 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gifts 
amounting to $855.56 for the purchase 
of books for the College Library and 
for special services. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$500, received through Professor 
George L. Goodale, for present use at 
the Botanic Garden, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. James Loeb, for the pur- 
chase aud binding of publications of 
Labor Unions, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. Hiram Bingham, for the 
purchase of books on South America, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
Theodor Hartwig of the Staatsreal- 
schule in Steyr for his valued gift of 
apparatus for a new method of instruc- 
tion in Crystallography by means of 
the Stereoscope, received through the 
American Embassy at Vienna for 
transmission to the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School in Harvard University. 

The President reported the death of 
James Mills Peirce, Perkins Professor 
of Astronomy and Mathematics, which 
occurred on the twenty-first instant. 

The resignation of Edmund Hersey 
as Instructor in Farming and Super- 
intendent of the Bussey Farm was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
September 1, 1906. 

The resignation of George Nicholas 
Terzieff as Assistant in Chemistry was 
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received and accepted to take effect 
March 26, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Eugen Kiihnemann, 
Visiting Professor of German Litera- 
ture for the academic year 1906-07. 

Voted to appoint William Bennett 
Munro, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Government for five years from Sept. 
1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Albert Edward 
Shedd, B.A.S., Instructor in Farming 
from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Laurie Lorne Bur- 
gess, S.B., Assistant in Chemistry for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year. 


Meeting of April 10, 1906. 

Voted that the gift of $600, received 
from Mrs. C. M. Barnard, her twenty- 
third annual payment for the Warren 
H. Cudworth Scholarships, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $295.94 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library and for special 
services. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Holmes for his gift of $100 
towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

Voted that the gift of $123.39, re- 
ceived through Mr. John F. Moors, 
for the Library of the Department of 
Education, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Frederick LeRoy Sargent, 
to be added to the principal of the 
Francis James Child Memorial Fund, 
be gratefully accepted. 

The President reported the death 
of Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Pro- 
fessor of Geology, which occurred this 
day. 


Voted to appoint Leo Wiener, As- 
sistant Professor of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Jay Backus Wood- 
worth, S.B., Assistant Professor’ of 
Geology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1906. 

Voted to appoint Roland Burrage 
Dixon, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology for five years from Sept. 
1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Wilbur 
Rand, Ph.D., Instructor in Zodlogy 
from Sept. 1, 1906. 

foted that Assistant Professor T. 
A. Jaggar, Jr., have leave of absence 
for six weeks in order that he may 
visit the scene of the present eruption 
of Vesuvius. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Douglas Wilson Johnson, on Physio- 
graphy; Frank Miles Day, on Archi- 
tectural Design; Richard Clipston 
Sturgis, on Architectural Design ; Ed- 
mund March Wheelwright, on Archi- 
tectural Design; Charles Allerton 
Coolidge, on Architectural Design. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1906: Latham Clarke, in Chemistry ; 
Lawrence Joseph Henderson, in Bio- 
logical Chemistry ; Arthur Becket 
Lamb, in Chemistry ; Earnest Cary, in 
Greek; Carl Newell Jackson, in Greek; 
Arthur Stanley Pease, in Greek and 
Latin; William Morse Cole, in the 
Principles of Accounting ; Stuart Dag- 
gett, in Economics ; James Alfred 
Field, in Economics ; Martin Mower, 
in Fine Arts; Arthur Pope, in Fine 
Arts; Louis Allard, in French; Henri 
Baulig, in French; Alphonse Brun, in 
French; Richmond Laurin Hawkins, 
in Romance Languages; Sylvanus 
Griswold Morley, in Romance Lan- 
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guages; William Clifford Heilman, in 
Music; David Camp Rogers, in Social 
Ethics; Charles Peabody, in European 
Archaeology; Alfred Marston Tozzer, 
in Central American Archaeology; 
William Curtis Farabee, in Anthropo- 
logy; Andrew Garbutt, in Modeling; 
Henry Vincent Hubbard, in Landscape 
Architecture; Herman Dudley Mur- 
phy, in Drawing from the Life; Har- 
old Broadfield Warren, in Freehand 
Drawing. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Winthrop Bellamy, in Chemistry; 
Harold Canning Chapin, in Chemistry; 
Silas Wilder Howland, in Economics; 
Charles Phillips Huse, in Economics; 
Chester Arthur Legg, in Economics; 
Charles Freeman Rowley, in Eco- 
nomics; Francis Gleason Fitzpatrick, 
in Fine Arts; William Bell Dinsmoor, 
in Fine Arts; Julius Wooster Eggles- 
ton, in Geology; Frederic Hayward 
Sawyer, in Geology; Lyman Sawin 
Hapgood, in Hygiene; Newton Samuel 
Bacon, in Hygiene; Fred Robert Jou- 
ett, in Hygiene; Paul Hector Provan- 
die, in Hygiene; Ralph Webster Rich- 
ards, in Mineralogy; Arthur Merle 
Hurlin, in Music; Ray Madding Mce- 
Connell, in Social Ethics; Herbert 
Joseph Spinden, in Anthropology; Ed- 
gar Oscar Parker, in Drawing; Harold 
Vincent Skene, in Architecture. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1906: Harry Louis Frevert, in 
Chemistry; Herman Brunswick Kip- 
per, in Chemistry; Arthur Clarence 
Boylston, in Chemistry; Francis Way- 
land Johnston, in Economies; George 
Randall Lewis, in Economics; Selden 
Osgood Martin, in Economics; Frank 
Richardson Mason, in Economies; 
George Luther Lincoln, in Romance 
Languages; Alexander Guy Holborn 
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Spiers, in Romanve Languages; Arthur 
Mangun Banta, in Zodlogy; Edgar 
Davidson Congdon, in Zodlogy. 

Voted to appoint Simon Burt Wol- 
bach, M.D., Instructor in Pathology 
from March 1, 1906, for the remainder 
of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Alexander Rocke 
Robertson, M.D., Assistant in Patho- 
logy from April 1, 1906, for the re- 
mainder of the current academic year. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Special Meeting of Feb. 28, 1906. 


The following 15 members were pre- 
sent : The President of the Board ; the 
President of the University ; Messrs. 
C.F. Adams, Cheever, P. R. Frothing- 
ham, Goodwin, Hemenway, Higginson, 
Lawrence, Noble, Norton, Putnam, 
Shattuck, Storey, Williams. 

The appointment of George Henry 
Chase, Ph. D., as Assistant Professor of 
Classical Archaeology for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1906, was confirmed. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the following votes of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Feb. 26, 1906: 

1. That there be established in Har- 
vard College the degree of Bachelor of 
Science without designation of any 
field of study, the requirements for 
admission of students intending to be- 
come candidates for this degree to be 
the same as the present requirements 
for admission to the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, and the requirements for 
graduation to be the same as the re- 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in respect to number of courses 
required, grade of work demanded, 
and length of residence ; 

2. That there be established in Har- 
vard University a graduate school of 
applied science ; 

3. That the subjects in which de- 
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grees may be granted in this graduate 
school be, for the present, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Archi- 
tecture, Landscape Architecture, For- 
estry, Applied Chemistry, Applied 
Biology, and Applied Geology; 

4. That a Bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent be required for admission 
to the graduate school of applied 
science ; 

5. That the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, with designation of the field 
of study on completion of any one of 
the present four-year programs of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, continue 
to be offered until the further order 
of this Board. 

And after debate thereon, the Board 
voted to refer said votes to a com- 
mittee of three members of the Board, 
to be appointed by the President of 
the Board. The President of the Board 
subsequently appointed Messrs. Law- 
rence, C. F. Adams, and Norton mem- 
bers of this Committee. 

The appointment of Charles Sedg- 
wick Minot, Se.D., as James Stillman 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy, 
from Sept. 1, 1905, was confirmed. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the 
Law School, and upon the reeommend- 
ation of the Committee on Reports 
and Resolutions, it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented a report 
in print of the Committee to Visit the 
Astronomical Observatory, and upon 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, and under 
suspension of the rules, the Report was 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. C. F. Adams communicated to 
the Board that Mr. Hammond V. Hayes 
had been appointed a member of the 
Committee to Visit the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School, and Mr. Philip Stockton 


a member of the Committee on Mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented a report 
of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions recommending that the 
Rules and By-laws of the Board be 
amended as follows: 

1. That the Committee to Visit the 
Course of Instruction in the Semitic 
Languages be discontinued. 

2. That Clause 2 of Section 26 of 
the Rules and By-laws of the Board 
be amended by inserting between the 
present numbers “12” and “13” in 
the list of Committees the following: 
“13. A Committee to Visit the Semitic 
Museum and Division of Semitic Lan- 
guages and History.” 

3. That the enumeration of the Com- 
mittees at present numbered “ 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22” in 
said Clause 2, Section 26, be changed 
so as to read, “14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, and 23.” 

And said report was accepted and 
laid over under the rules, and the 
Secretary instructed to give notice 
that it is proposed at the next meeting 
of the Board to change the rules and 
by-laws in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of said report. 

Adjourned. 


Stated Meeting of March 14, 1906. 


The following 21 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. C. F. 
Adams, Appleton, Cheever, Delano, 
P. R. Frothingham, Goodwin, Gordon, 
Grant, Hemenway, Higginson, Law- 
rence, Noble, Norton, Seaver, Shat- 
tuck, Storrow, Warren, Williams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The votes of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 29, and Feb. 12, 
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1906, electing the following professors, 
were confirmed: Bliss Perry, A.M., 
Professor of English Literature, to 
serve from March 1, 1907 ; Comfort 
Avery Adams, S.B., Professor of 
Electrical Engineering, to serve from 
Sept. 1,1906; Kuno Francke, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of the History of 
German Culture, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1905; Fred Norris Robinson, Ph.D., 
Professor of English, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1906; William Henry Scho- 
field, Ph.D., Professor of Comparative 
Literature, to serve from Sept. 1, 1906; 
Charles Harrington, M.D., Professor 
of Hygiene, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1906. 

The report of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions presented at 
the Special Meeting of the Board of 
Feb. 28, 1906, recommending a change 
in the Rules and By-laws of the Board, 
was taken from the table, and the 
Board adopted the following votes, 
recommended in said report: 

(1) That the Committee to Visit the 
Course of Instruction in the Semitic 
Languages be discontinued. 

(2) That Clause 2 of Section 26 of 
the Rules and By-laws of the Board 
be amended by inserting between the 
present numbers “12” and “13,” in 
the list of Committees, the following: 

“13. A Committee to Visit the Se- 
mitic Museum and Division of Semitic 
Languages and History.” 

(3) That the enumeration of the 
committees at present numbered “13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22” 
in said Clause 2, Section 26, be changed 
so as to read, “14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, and 23.” 

Prof. Norton, for the Committee 
consisting of Bishop Lawrence, Prof. 
Norton and Mr. C. F. Adams, appointed 
by the President of the Board at the 
Special Meeting of Feb. 28, 1906, to 


take into consideration and report upon 
the votes of the President and Fellows. 
of Feb. 26, 1906, pertaining to the 
Lawrence Scientific School, presented 
their report approving the same, and 
the Board voted to accept said report 
and to consent to said votes as fol- 
lows: 

1. That there be established in Har- 
vard College the degree of Bachelor of 
Science without designation of any 
field of study, the requirements for 
admission of students intending to be- 
come candidates for this degree to be 
the same as the present requirements 
for admission to the Lawrence Scien- 
tifie School, and the requirements for 
graduation to be the same as the re- 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in respect to number of courses 
required, grade of work demanded, 
and length of residence; 

2. That there be established in Har- 
vard University a graduate school of 
applied science; 

3. That the subjects in which de- 
grees may be granted in this graduate 
school be, for the present, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Archi- 
tecture, Landscape Architecture, For- 
estry, Applied Chemistry, Applied 
Biology, and Applied Geology; 

4. That a Bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent be required for admission 
to the graduate school of applied 
science; 

5. That the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, with designation of the field 
of study on completion of any one of 
the present four-year programs of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, con- 
tinue to be offered until the further 
order of this Board. 

Mr. C. F. Adams reported that the 
following persons had been appointed 
members of the new Committee to 
Visit the Semitic Museum and Division 
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of Semitic Languages and History: 
Jacob H. Schiff, William C. Loring, 
Isidor Strauss, George Wigglesworth, 
William C. Endicott, John Wells Morss, 
Henry W. Peabody, David A. Ellis. 

Dr. Cheever presented the report of 
the Committee to Visit the Medical 
and Dental Schools, and presented and 
read the report of the Committee to 
Visit the Chemical Laboratory. 

Mr. Storrow presented the report of 
the Committee on Education. 


Stated Meeting of April 11, 1906. 


The following 23 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University ; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. C. F. 
Adams, Appleton, Cheever, Delano, 
L. A. Frothingham, P. R. Frothing- 
ham, Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, Hem- 
enway, Higginson, Hill, Huidekoper, 
Lawrence, Noble, Norton, Seaver, Shat- 
tuck, Warren, Williams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

Various appointments were con- 
firmed. 

The President of the University oral- 
ly presented for the consideration of 
the Board the advisability of the crea- 
tion of a new committee upon the re- 
lation of the University to Secondary 
Schools, to be made up of three mem- 
bers of the Board of Overseers, three 
members of the Committee on Admis- 
sions of the University, and three heads 
of Secondary Schools, and upon the 
motion of Mr. C. F. Adams this mat- 
ter was referred to the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions, with instruc- 
tions to consider and to frame a suit- 
able vote thereon to be acted upon by 
the Board. 

Mr. C. F. Adams for the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, to whom 
was referred at the last meeting of 


the Board the reports of the Commit- 
tees to Visit the Medical and Dental 
Schools, the Chemical Laboratory, and 
on Education, reported back the same 
with the recommendation that they be 
printed, and the Board voted to accept 
the report and to adopt the recom- 
mendation of said Committee. 

Dr. Shattuck presented the report 
of the Committee on Italian, Spanish, 
and Romance Philology, and upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions, it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Higginson, for the Committee 
on Physical Training, Athletic Sports, 
and Sanitary Condition of all Build- 
ings, presented the following report 
from the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports to the Board of 
Overseers : 

“The Harvard Athletic Committee, 
by virtue of the authority delegated 
to it by the Corporation and Board of 
Overseers, hereby votes to sanction 
the game of football at Harvard as an 
intercollegiate sport for the season of 
1906. 

“The Committee has taken this 
action after a careful examination of 
the revised rules for football recently 
adopted by the National Football Rules 
Committee. 

“These rules seem to afford a rea- 
sonable assurance that a satisfactory 
game may be played under them, and 
the Committee considers it desirable 
and expedient to permit the Harvard 
team to codperate with other univer- 
sity teams in the endeavor to test and 
exemplify these rules in intercollegiate 
contests.” 

It presented also a supplemental re- 
port, recommending that, so far as it 
is within its power, the Board of Over- 
seers permit the game to be played by 
Harvard the coming year, feeling that 
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in no other way can the proposed 
changes be tested by Harvard men. 

After debate on these two reports, 
the Board adopted the following vote: 
That the report of the Committee on 
Physical Training, Athletic Sports, and 
Sanitary Condition of all Buildings be 
returned to that Committee with in- 
structions that they confer with the 
Committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports, and call their attention to 
the vote of the Board of Overseers of 


Jan. 10, 1906, in relation to the game 


of football, and report back to this 
Board at an early date. : 

The Board further voted that Messrs. 
Williams and Hemenway be appointed 
to serve on the Committee in the place 
of Messrs. Bacon and L. A. Frothing- 
ham, who are unable longer to serve 
thereon. 


OVERSEERS’ COMMITTEES. 1906. 


Elections. Moorfield Storey, J. J. Stor- 
row, S. M. Weld, W. C. Loring, Edmund 
Wetmore. 

Reports and Resolutions. C.F. Adams, 
E. P. Seaver, Winslow Warren, C. E. 
Norton, F. L. Higginson, Moses Williams, 
L. A. Frothingham. 


ON DEPARTMENTS, 


Divinity School. P. R. Frothingham, 
James DeNormandie, A. M. Howe, Dan- 
iel Merriman, H. S. Sears, A. S. Johnson, 
F. H. Rowley. 

Law School, W. C. Loring, J. T. 
Mitchell, Edmund Wetmore, L. D. Bran- 
deis, J. B. Warner, George Putnam. 

Medical and Dental Schools. D. W. 
Cheever, G. B. Shattuck, C. F. Folsom, 
Alexander Cochrane, E. D. Codman, 
W. 8S. Bigelow, H. H. Sprague, L. D. 
Shepard, H. S. Howe, G. F. Fabyan. 

Bussey Institution. F. H. Appleton, 
Moorfield Storey, J. A. Beebe, W. C. 
Baylies, C. M. Weld, Francis Shaw, John 
Lowell, Carroll Dunham, A. H. Parker. 

Library. F.R. Appleton, S. A. Green, 
C. C. Smith, Francis Shaw, G. M. Lane, 
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W. R. Thayer, J. R. Coolidge, Jr., C. W. 
Andrews, James Loeb, Lawrence Minot. 

Observatory. E. P. Seaver, H. S, 
Huidekoper, C.S. Fairchild, Simon New- 
comb, R. T. Paine, C. F. Choate, C. P. 
Bowditch, G. I. Alden, Anna P. Draper 
(Mrs. Henry Draper), G. R. Agassiz, 
Elihu Thomson. 

Botanic Garden and Botanical Museum. 
F. A. Delano, David Pingree, N. C. Nash, 
Oliver Ames, E. C. Lee, Mary Lee Ware 
(Miss), E. F. Atkins, A. F. Estabrook, 
Walter Hunnewell, W. P. Wilson. 

Gray Herbarium. Moses Williams, 
F. A. Delano, G. G. Kennedy, N. T. Kid- 
der, E. F. Williams, Walter Deane, G. 
W. Hammond, G. R. White, J. E. 
Thayer, J. R. Leeson, Mrs. John L. Gard- 
ner. 

University Museum. D. W. Cheever, 
Augustus Hemenway, Samuel Hill, C. F. 
Folsom, G. P. Gardner, R. L. Agassiz, 
F. N. Balch, H. S. Hunnewell. 

Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. D. 
W. Cheever, C. F. Folsom, Louis Cabot, 
D. L. Pickman, William Brewster, J. E. 
Thayer. 

Peabody Museum. Augustus Hemen- 
way, Samuel Hill, C. P. Bowditch, H. W. 
Haynes, J. W. Fewkes, C. J. Blake, C. B. 
Moore, E. C. Lee, Charles Peabody. 

Arnold Arboretum. S. M. Weld, Au- 
gustus Hemenway, Walter Hunnewell, 
C. E. Stratton, Mary S. Ames (Miss), 
Abby A. Bradley (Miss), Nathan Mat- 
thews, Jr., J. E. Thayer, F. G. Webster, 
F. S. Moseley. 

Fogg Museum and Department of Fine 
Arts. C. E. Norton, S. D. Warren, Fran- 
cis Bartlett, D. H. Burnham, F. D. Mil- 
let, Edward Robinson. 

Lawrence Scientific School. H.S. Hui- 
dekoper, F. R. Appleton, E. D. Leavitt, 
John Lawrence, A. L. Rotch, C. H. Man- 
ning, J. J. Myers, Philip Stockton. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory and De- 
partment of Physics. A. L. Rotch, Sam- 
uel Hill, T. J. Coolidge, Elihu Thomson, 
E. D. Leavitt, F. P. Fish, C. P. Steinmetz. 

Chemical Laboratory. D. W. Cheever, 
E. D. Pearce, C. F. Folsom, Wolcott 
Gibbs, Samuel Cabot, Edward Mallinck- 
rodt, Clifford Richardson, J. M. Crafts, 
Joseph Wharton. 

Stillman Infirmary. C. J. Blake, D. 
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W. Cheever, Augustus Hemenway, G. B. 
Shattuck, H. S, Huidekoper, C. F. Fol- 
som, J. A. Stillman, P. B. Howard. 

Physical Training, Athletic Sports, and 
Sanitary Condition of all Buildings. Rob- 
ert Bacon, F. L. Higginson, L. A. 
Frothingham, E. D. Brandegee, R. F. 
Clark, Edwin Farnham, M. H. Richard- 
son, William Hooper, C. J. Blake, S. H. 
Durgin. 

University Chapel. G. A. Gordon, Wil- 
liam Lawrence, S. M. Crothers, George 
Wigglesworth, R. W. Boyden, W. DeW. 
Hyde. 

Treasurer’s Accounts. Moses Williams, 
S. M. Weld, Samuel Hill, W. C. Endicott, 
Gordon Abbott, G. St. L. Abbott, Allan 
Forbes, Arthur Lyman, R. C. Storey, J. 
L. Saltonstall. 

On Government of the College. Moor- 
field Storey, William Lawrence, Robert 
Grant, E. P. Seaver, Winslow Warren, 
P. R. Frothingham, G. M. Lane, C. C. 
Jackson. 


FOR THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


Semitic Languages. J. H. Schiff, Isi- 
dor Straus, George Wigglesworth. 

Indic Philology. E. H. Hall, A. V. W. 
Jackson, W. S. Bigelow. 

Classics. G.M. Lane, W. W. Goodwin, 
B.S. Ladd, James Loeb, W. A. Gardner, 
H. B. Chapin, Prentiss Cummings. 

English Literature. Robert Grant, S. 
M. Crothers, Bliss Perry, Hammond 
Lamont, W. R. Thayer. 

Composition and Rhetoric. C.F. Adams, 
G. R. Nutter, Hammond Lamont, E. S. 
Martin. 

Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
H. W. Putnam, C. S. Houghton, Louis 
Prang, Heinrich Conried, O. H. Kahn, 
F, P. Fish, G. A. Bartlett. 

French. J. T. Coolidge, Jr., J. H. 
Hyde, T. R. Sullivan, Gordon Abbott, 
H. G. Cushing, Francis McLennan. 

Italian, Spanish, and Romance Philo- 
logy. G. B. Shattuck, J. R. Coolidge, 
James Geddes, Jr., W. R. Thayer, W. B. 
de las Casas. 

Ancient History, Mediaeval History, and 
Roman Law. John Noble, J. T. Mitchell, 
A. P. Stone, R. F. Sturgis. 

Modern History and International Law. 


J. F. Rhodes, W. F. Wharton, W. R. 
Thayer, W. G. Peckham. 

Political Economy. A. T. Lyman, C. S. 
Fairchild, H. E. Deming, J. F. Moors, 
J. W. Farley. 

Philosophy. G. B. Dorr, R. C. Cabot, 
R. H. Dana, R. C. Robbins, W. R. War- 
ren, Joseph Lee. 

Education. J. J. Storrow, E. P. Seaver, 
J. F. Moors, W. T. Piper, G. D. Cushing, 
Frederic Cabot. 

Architecture. C. H. Walker, R. C. Stur- 
gis, Holker Abbott, E. C. Tarbell. 


Music. Arthur Foote, H. A. Lamb, , 


J. K. Paine, P. L. Atherton, E. B. Hill, 
G. A. Burdett. 

Mathematics. S. C. Chandler, W. L. 
Putnam. 

Engineering. J. R. Worcester, J. J. 
Storrow, C. H. Manning, F. P. Fish, E. A. 
S. Clark, C. C. Schneider, E. W. Rice, Jr. 

Botany. N. C. Nash, G. G. Kennedy, 
E. L. Rand, Walter Deane. 

Zotlogy. D. W. Cheever, William 
Brewster, C. F. Folsom, Walter Faxon, 
J. E. Thayer, J. C. Phillips. 

Geology, Mineralogy, and Petrography. 
R. L. Agassiz, G. P. Gardner, Raphael 
Pumpelly, W. S. Bigelow, W. E. C. 
Eustis. 

Mining and Metallurgy. J. H. Ham- 
mond, C. P. Perin, R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., 
Q. A. Shaw, Jr., F. H. Taylor, E. C. Fel- 
ton, Hennen Jennings, B. B. Thayer, 
A. F. Holden. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The Annual Statement of the Col- 
lege Treasurer, C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, 
for the year ending July 31, 1905, 
shows that the general investments 
amounted to $15,471,098.68, with an 
income of $673,577.85 ; the special in- 
vestments were $2,564,927.03, with an 
income of $101,786.13; total principal 
of investments, $18,036,025.71; total 
income therefrom, $775,363.98. The 
net income of the general investments 
was divided at the rate of 4.92 per 
cent., a gain of .15 per cent. over the 
previous year. 
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The Treasurer gives new tables with 
an analytical statement of funds avail- 
able for expenses and the actual pay- 
ments in each department. Under 
the head of salaries we find: For the 
University, $45,341.02; the College 
(including Scientific and Graduate 
Schools) for instruction, $408,887.99, 
for administration, $13,979.60; Li- 
brary, $14,150; Divinity School, for in- 
struction, $31,301.72, for administra- 
tion, $1750; LawSchool, forinstruction, 
$53,983.33, for administration, $11,- 
353.65; Medical School, for instruc- 
tion, $98,657.32, for administration, 
$4,229.20 ; Dental School, for instruc- 
tion, $10,795, for administration, $550; 
Bussey Institution, for instruction, 
$8000 ; Arnold Arboretum, $3500 ; 
Gray Herbarium, $5700; Observatory, 
$16,600 ; University Museum, $8600; 
Peabody Museum, $2379.97; Semitic 
Museum, $500 ; Fogg Museum, $500 ; 
Gymnasium, $4700. 

Gifts for Capital Account, $1,455,- 
131.97 (including $736,225.28 from 
more than 1700 contributors to the 
Teachers’ Endowment Fund, and 
$100,000 from the Class of 1880). 

Gifts for Immediate Use, $875,- 
295.59. 

The Deficits for the year were in the 
combined accounts of the University, 
College, and Library, $25,137.11 ; in 
the Medical School, $24,853.93 ; in 
the Dental School, $19,118.26 (due to 
the payment of $20,000 from accu- 
mulated income from real estate) ; 
Bussey Institution, $1422.35 ; Botanic 
Garden, $827.02; Gray Herbarium, 
$57.38 ; Observatory, $13.07 ; Semitic 
Museum,$1590.84; Germanic Museum, 
$865.48 ; Appleton Chapel, $6425.20; 
Phillips Brooks House, $2123 ; Gym- 
nasium, $7369.59. 

The Surpluses were, Law School, 


$44,674.21; Arnold Arboretum, $9,- 
855.29; University Museum, $4151.- 
59 ; Peabody Museum, $60.62; Fogg 
Museum, $366.66; Jefferson Labor- 
atory, $338.54 ; Stillman Infirmary, 
$6373.30. 


The following Table gives the General 


Summary. 

Receipts. Payments. 
University ..5..<6600: $83,421.39 $133,014.81 
College .............. 2,329,366.73 788,630.26 
WE wu vaswnets 65,263.56 67,717.06 
Divinity School....... 42,427.40 43,825.87 
Law School........... 146,906.73 102,787.03 
Medical School. ...... 145,419.59 155,235.16 
Medical School Un- 

dertaking.......... 906,340.65 1,287,401.71 
Dental School ....... 30,394.85 61,702.56 
Bussey Institution.... 15,896.23 17,318.58 
Arnold Arboretum... 61,253.09 7,379.74 
Botanic Garden Mu- 

GB se ccccsacesese 9,121.45 10,096.83 
Gray Herbarium .... 10,577.30 10,634.68 
Observatory.......... 54,017.44 65,613.56 
University Museum .. 37,139.64 32,709.46 
Peabody Museum. .... 10,918.15 10,401.69 
Semitic Museum .... 5,261.49 698.19 
Germanic Museum... 150.00 150.00 
Fogg Art Museum... 5,890.82 4,257.60 
Jefferson Physical La- 

WORE T noc éccace 4,218.06 4,867.61 
Appleton Chapel.... 2,510.87 2,510.87 
Phillips Brooks 

MEO ieee cs acs cee 2,413.90 1,889.90 
Hemenway enigma 

sium . 5 3,242.43 3,242.43 
Stillman Infirmary... 24,672.69 18,299.39 
Funds for Special 

Purposes .. 57,687 46 24,057.51 
Construction Accounts 41,025.29 201,576.04 
Sundry Accounts. .... 741,982.21 461,228.27 


#, 837, 519. 42 $3, 557,246. 81 


Total amount of pay- 
WNIIE A. sackeasaneedasewtevows $3,557,246.81 


GEE 0.0 asa cec $4,837,519.42 
Less gifts for capi- 
tal account...... 1,455,131.97 3,382,387.45 





Balance, which is the 
net decrease of 
Funds and _bal- 
ances, excluding 
gifts for capital ac- 
Ie a Sire waee ees Cisiwcotet $174,859.36 
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DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


LAW SCHOOL. 
Description of New Building. 


The new building for the Law 
School will be placed on a site at the 
northeast of the present Law School 
Building, and will contain the library 
of the School, with reading-rooms and 
lecture-rooms in connection with it. 
The architects, Messrs. Shepley, Ru- 
tan & Coolidge, have designed the 
building to contain the library stack- 
room in the centre, with wings at each 
side containing lecture-rooms on the 
ground floors and reading-rooms 
above. The library stack portion, be- 
ing an important part of the building, 
is made a feature of the design. A 
large Ionic colonnade gives strength 
and character to the exterior treat- 
ment, and a light screen wall, filled 
with windows directly in the rear of 
the columns, gives abundant light to 
the stack. The reading-rooms will 
be well lighted by large windows fill- 
ing the space between the pilasters, 
which continue the general effect of 
the colonnade in the central portion. 
The style of architecture is classic 
with Greek detail. The exterior will 
be executed in buff Bedford limestone, 
with window treatment of ornamental 
iron. The building will be fireproof 
throughout. Communication is made 
with the present building by a corri- 
dor on the basement level. This cor- 
ridor will be underground, so that the 
two buildings will be architecturally 
distinct. 

The central portion and the south 
wing will be completed at once and 
the north wing will be added in the 
future. The building as first built 


will have main entrances on the east 
and west fronts through handsome 
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carved doorways, opening into a hall 
giving direct access to the main lec- 
ture-rooms and by stairway to the 
reading-rooms above. The stairway 
leads also to the basement, connecting 
with a locker-room and the corridor 
to the old building. The library has 
a separate entrance of its own on the 
north and contains six tiers of stacks 
with small rooms adjacent, on the dif- 
ferent floors, for the use of professors, 
librarians, ete. There are also small 
alcoves directly connected with the 
stacks for special study. The students 
in the reading-rooms are supplied with 
books from delivery desks serving the 
reading-rooms directly from the li- 
brary. An elevator, book lifts, and 
stairways connect the different floor 
levels. 

The finish throughout the building 
is quartered oak. The reading-rooms 
have, in addition to the carved oak 
finish, ornamental plaster ceiling and 
wall treatment and bookcases around 
the walls. The lecture-rooms have 
the form of amphitheatres in general 
plan, the curved rows of seats rising 
in tiers from the lecturer’s table. 
The heating and ventilating is by the 
indirect method from a plant in the 
basement. The fresh air from outside 
is screened and heated before being 
forced by mechanical means to the 
different rooms. 

The contract, which has been 
awarded to the Norcross Brothers’ 
Co., calls for the completion of the 
building on July 1, 1907. The cost 
will be $350,000. 


OBSERVATORY. 


(The following is an abstract of {a paper on an 
International Southern Observatory, presented 
to the American Philosophical Society at the 
Franklin Bi-Centenary by Prof. <. C. Pickering. ] 

A plan, possessing some novel fea- 


tures, for a telescope of the largest 
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size was proposed, in which the best 
location, form of instrument, cost, ad- 
ministration, and discussion of results 
were considered in turn. The best lo- 
cation in the world is desired, and is 
probably in South Africa, west of 
Bloemfontein, or in Peru. The rel- 
ative advantages of reflectors and 
refractors were compared, with the 
conclusion that a reflector of 7 feet 
aperture and 45 feet focal length 
would be the best. 

The great observatories of the world 
have eacha plant costing $200,000 or 
$300,000, and an annual income of 
about $50,000. Capitalized, this would 
represent about $1,500,000. For one 
third of this sum, or $500,000, the 
plan here proposed could be carried out 
with results which it is believed would 
advance astronomy in almost every 
department. The expense could be 
reduced by $100,000, or to $400,000, 
by giving the telescope to Harvard, 
which would then assume the cost of 
administration. The principal item, 
$250,000, would be required to pro- 
vide a permanent annual income of 
$10,000. This would permit the tele- 
scope to be kept at work throughout 
every clear night, and in the proposed 
location almost every night would be 
clear. The remaining $150,000 would 
be spent on the telescope, and this es- 
timate is based on the cost of the 
24-inch reflector recently built for 
Harvard at an expenditure of $4000. 
It was assumed that the expense of 
the drawings, plans, and computations 
would increase as the first power, the 
hand and machine work as the square, 
and the material as the cube of the 
dimensions. 

The special novelty of the plan was 
the method of discussing the results. 
While the principal work would be 
photographic, the use of the telescope 


visually, in various departments, was 
considered. The photographic results 
would be far greater than could be dis- 
cussed by a single individual or insti- 
tution. Therefore, it was proposed 
that an international committee should 
prepare a plan of work, and that 
copies of the photographs should be 
given to any one who could advanta- 
geously use them. Astronomers could 
doubtless be found in all parts of the 
world who would discuss these photo- 
graphs, and could thus be furnished, 
without charge, with material of the 
highest grade, which could otherwise 
be obtained only at an expenditure of 
many thousands of dollars. So far as 
possible, they would be aided also by 
subsidies for paying salaries of assist- 
ants, for publication, ete. The donor 
would be guided in spending his money 
to the best advantage, not by a single 
astronomer but by the astronomers of 
the world. His name, which would 
always be attached to the telescope 
and its work, would thus be known for 
all time, and throughout the world, 
rather than merely locally. It was 
urged that no better time could be 
found for inaugurating this scheme 
than when celebrating the memory of 
Benjamin Franklin, the greatest and 
most practical of American men of 
science. 

Early Positions of Eros. — An inter- 
esting light has been thrown on the 
value of the collection of celestial 
photographs at the Observatory, by a 
recent research of Herr Witt, of Ber- 
lin, the discoverer of Eros. This 
small planet was discovered in 1898, 
but it was found, afterwards, on plates 
which had been taken in different 
years as far back as 1893. Eros per- 
forms its revolution around the sun in 
less than two years, but its orbit is so 
elliptical that at perihelion it is be- 
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tween the orbits of the earth and 
Mars, and at aphelion, beyond the orbit 
of Mars. At rare intervals Eros and 
the earth approach each other within 
less than 15,000,000 miles. This makes 
it our nearest celestial neighbor, if we 
except the moon. At such times it is 
a very favorable object for the deter- 
mination of the solar parallax, the 
angle which is used to express the sun’s 
distance. At the opposition of 1900, 
which was only fairly favorable, ob- 
servations of Eros were made at some 
50 observatories for the determination 
of this constant, which is a funda- 
mental one in astronomy. The im- 
portance of this problem has long been 
recognized, and our government has 
spent a million dollars for observations 
of the transit of Venus. It happened, 
curiously, that the most favorable op- 
position of Eros for many years took 
place in 1893-94, some time before its 
discovery. The chance for visual ob- 
servations was lost, but a good series 
of photographic observations was ob- 
tained from the Harvard plates. 

The method used in 1900 for the 
determination of the solar parallax was 
essentially trigonometric, making use 
of the size of the earth, and the distance 
of the planet. At the opposition of 
1893-94, the approach of Eros was so 
close that Herr Witt was able to make 
use of an entirely independent method 
of finding the parallax. The method 
consists in measuring the attraction of 
the earth, a function of the mass and 
not of the size, as shown by the devi- 
ation inthe path of Eros, due to this 
cause. This amounted to 125”. This 
quantity is a function of the mass of 
the earth and the moon, which in turn 
is a function of the parallax. In this 
way Witt found the value of the solar 
parallax to be 8.803, + 0.0144, cor- 
responding to a distance of 92,900,000, 


a value which agrees admirably with 
the best determinations of the sun’s 
distance. 

It is of course possible that another 
planet may exist, which at times comes 
even nearer the earth than Eros. The 
value of such a body to astronomy 
would be very great, and the best 
chance for finding it would be by a 
thorough examination of such a collec- 
tion of photographs as the Observatory 
now possesses. Indeed, faint images 
of an object of this kind may be on 
the photographs lying in the files at 
the present time, since an exhaustive 
examination of all these plates for the 
discovery of such bodies is a work so 
great that it lies beyond the present 
resources of the Observatory. 

S. I. Bailey, p 88. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Graduate instruction in the Medical 
School at the present time furnishes 
several problems for solution. The 
courses heretofore given have been 
offered chiefly by individuals and have 
not been formed on any uniform plan 
with regard to length or time of oc- 
currence, or with regard to the fees 
charged. The great success of the 
fourth-year electives during this 
present year indicates strongly that 
the plan on which they are formed 
can be urged with confidence as the 
best model on which to build the grad- 
uate courses. In fact several labora- 
tory and clinical departments have al- 
ready decided to make use of their 
fourth-year electives as the basis of 
their graduate instruction and may 
even go so far as to offer no other 
courses. At least two departments 
put their graduate students in with 
their fourth-year men this year and 
found the results very satisfactory. 
The system is of course perfectly 
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analogous to that pursued in the Col- 
lege. 

The advantage of using the elective 
courses (which may be termed de- 
partmental as opposed to individual 
courses) for graduate instruction is 
that they are built on a simple, uni- 
form, but very elastic system so as 
not to conflict with each other, and are 
planned and run by the departments. 
As a consequence they are not affected 
by the illness of the individual or by 
change of the time of a hospital service, 
which may prevent entirely a course 
offered by a single instructor. 

For the present at least it will prob- 
ably be best to allow individuals to 
offer special courses as in the past. 
This will afford a chance to test the 
merits of the two kinds of courses and 
in time the less valuable can be elim- 
inated. 

In regard to the fees for the depart- 
mental courses it seems advisable to 
make a uniform charge of $25 for 
each month of instruction (the same 
rate as charged the undergraduates), 
and to turn the money obtained over 
to the Department to be divided among 
the instructors according to the share 
of work performed byeach. The fees 
for individual courses will, as in the 
past, be paid to the one who gives the 
course. 

While the formal opening of the 
Medical School does not occur until 
the dedicatory exercises set for Sept. 
25 and 26, the School will practically 
open, so far as the medical profession 
is concerned, on June 5, when for four 
days the new buildings will be utilized 
for the various exhibitions and sessions 
of the American Medical Association. 
This meeting affords the very best pos- 
sible opportunity for calling the atten- 
tion of medical menall over the country 
to the beautiful new buildings of the 


Medical School and to the extensive 
facilities afforded by them for labora- 
tory work. 

Activity in the undergraduate life 
has not been marked since the mid- 
year examinations. Some of the men 
have, however, already secured ap- 
pointments as internes in the hospitals 
of Boston and other cities. At the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, E. P. 
Richardson, H. P. Stevens, W. J. and 
C. G. Mixter, R. M.Green, C. R. Met- 
calf, and C. B. Hollings have appoint- 
ments as surgical, and F. Van Niiys 
as medical, house-officers. At the 
Boston City Hospital, W. E. Ladd 
has been appointed on the surgical 
and C. Frothingham, Jr., on the medi- 
cal service. Others of the Class have 
secured appointments at the Hartford 
and the Rhode Island General Hospi- 
tals. At the Hartford Hospital, Har- 
vard men, in competition with men 
from other schools, secured the first 
and second places. 

At a meeting of the A. 2. A. honor- 
ary fraternity April 30, the following 
five men were the first elected from 
the Class of 1907: G. B. Farnsworth, 
C. P. Heath, F. W. Peabody, L. H. 
Spooner, C. W. Waddell. As honor- 
ary members, Dr. R. C. Cabot and 
Prof. E. H. Nichols were also elected. 
It was decided to hold the annual ban- 
que? during the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association with the hope 
that many of the visiting fraternity 
members might attend. Prof. L. F. 
Barker of Johns Hopkins University 
has been invited to give the address. 

There is a movement on foot among 
the three lower classes to collect money 
to furnish the students’ room in the 
new Medical School and also to buy as 
many text-books as possible for use 
there. 

In place of the annual baseball game 
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between the first and second year 
classes, these classes decided this year 
to take an all-day outing May 12, 
going down the harbor to Nantasket 
Point, where they passed the time 
in athletic contests between the two 
classes. 
F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


In his annual report of Radcliffe Col- 
lege for the year 1904-05 Pres. Briggs 
says: “The year is noteworthy for the 
number of changes in the Governing 
Boards. The vacancy made in June, 
1904, by the death of Mrs. Henry Whit- 
man was filled in December of the same 
year by Mrs. Richard C. Cabot. Mrs. 
Cabot’s ability and devotion in public 
affairs and the peculiar interest she 
had shown in Radcliffe College as a 
student, as an Associate, and as Presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary, made her elec- 
tion natural; and her friendship with 
Mrs. Whitman, whose spirit she shared, 
made it especially natural at this time. 
In the year following Mrs. Whitman’s 
death, four members of the Council 
resigned,— Mr. Henry Lee Higginson, 
for eleven years a Treasurer of unex- 
ampled generosity; Professor Smith, 
at Radcliffe as everywhere else, a rock 
of dependence ; Miss Longfellow, a 
friend whose gracious kindness to the 
students can never be forgotten ; and 
Mrs. Farlow, in every kind of business 
or friendship a worker unselfish, pa- 
tient,and wise. Two of the resignations 
were caused by serious sickness, all by 
the impossibility of continued hard 
work in the Council,— none by any 
failure of interest in Radcliffe College. 
Mr. Ezra Henry Baker, Assistant 
Treasurer, succeeds Mr. Higginson as 


Radcliffe College. 
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Treasurer. . . . The offering of elect- 
ive courses with Harvard teaching 
remains the peculiar distinction of 
Radcliffe College. Through good years 
and through bad it has been main- 
tained as more important than hand- 
some buildings, spacious grounds, phys- 
ical comfort, or what is commonly 
called college life. As the Dean in- 
dicates, endowment for it is always 
the supremely useful gift to Rad- 
cliffe College. The endowment should 
eventually be so large that the College 
may pay properly for its share of a 
Harvard professor’s time and need no 
longer depend on extra work inade- 
quately paid. . . . The completion of 
the endowment of the Cantabrigia 
Scholarship, the gift of the Canta- 
brigia Club, is especially significant as 
showing that Radcliffe College has 
the confidence of its immediate neigh- 
bors, the women of Cambridge. . 

New dormitories continue to be needed 
—not because our students are ill cared 
for, or even because they lack College 
life, for they have, as a rule, pleasant 
lodging, and they may have more col- 
lege activity outside of study than is 
altogether good for them. ... The 
acquisition of new dormitories half 
as charming as Bertram Hall would 
greatly increase the confidence with 
which parents far from Cambridge 
send their daughters to the College, 
and would thus increase the number 
of daughters sent. It would tend to 
dispel the notions held in distant places 
that the College is chiefly for women 
rather than girls, and graduate stu- 
dents rather than undergraduate. The 
graduate work has been strikingly 
good; the graduate opportunities are 
unique, and are appreciated by stu- 
dents of distinguished quality. The 
College has, therefore, a strong claim 
on graduate students; but its best life 
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is in the young girls among the un- 
dergraduates.” 

The Dean’s report gives the number 
of students for the year 1904-05 as 416. 
After naming the degrees and honors 
conferred at Commencement, 1905, 
Miss Irwin enumerates three new 
scholarships established during the 
year, in addition to the completion of 
the Cantabrigia scholarship ; two by 
the bequest of Mrs. Sarah Wyman 
Whitman, one to be known as the 
Mary Eliot Parkman Scholarship, and 
the other as the Abby W. May Scholar- 
ship ; and one by the bequest of James 
A. Woolson. This gives the College 
in all 21 scholarships. The Dean adds 
in conclusion: “A second dormitory, 
indeed, is ardently wished for, but a 
dormitory, if properly managed, can 
be made a source of income. A large 
unrestricted fund to be used for in- 
struction, especially for the instruc- 
tion of graduate students, is the prime 
need of Radcliffe, and it would be a 
source of great satisfaction if Mrs. 
Whitman’s large unrestricted bequest 
of $100,000 might be set aside and 
devoted solely to the improvement of 
the instruction. This is at present im- 
possible: the current expenses are 
steadily increasing, and the income 
from tuition fees no longer suffices 
to defray them. The falling off in 
number of students in 1904-05 made 
a serious difference to the Treasury. 
The number of students for the cur- 
rent year has again risen, but these 
fluctuations will probably recur from 
time to time, and it is well to be pre- 
pared for them. It would be faint- 
hearted to doubt the future at the close 
of a year when so much has been 
done and so much more is doing, when 
the friends of the College have shown 
themselves faithful and untiring, and 
when we can count on the well-directed 


zeal and energy of the Alumnae As- 
sociation, of the Radcliffe Auxiliary, 
of the Club in New York, and its 
younger sisters in other centres. But 
it is permissible now, if ever, to ex- 
press a deep and lasting regret for the 
loss to the Council of so many mem- 
bers who have from the early days of 
the institution cared for its interests 
with single-hearted devotion. The 
Dean cherishes the hope that the 
College may some day find it possible 
to commemorate the names of those 
who have so truly served the College 
in their generation, and who are still 
with us to rejoice in the tree of their 
planting. 

“ When the plans for the Harvard 
Annex were under consideration, a 
notable meeting was held at the house 
of the Secretary, Mr. Arthur Gilman, 
on March 19, 1879, at which Prof. 
Shaler was the presiding officer. Prof. 
J. K. Paine and Prof. J. M. Peirce were 
present. These three professors who 
have died recently were thus members 
of the group of men and women who 
laid the foundation for Radcliffe Col- 
lege. They had all of them given their 
adherence to the plan, in which, indeed, 
Prof. Peirce’s father, Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce, also consented to assist. When 
the ladies who formed the original 
group supporting the movement de- 
cided to become a corporation with the 
title “The Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women,” Prof. Peirce 
became a member, and his name re- 
mained on the list of the Corporation 
until his death. His was not a merely 
formal connection with the movement. 
He attended the meetings, gave valu- 
able advice always, and was an import- 
ant member ‘of the teaching force. 
The Harvard Annex owed much, and 
Radcliffe College owes much, to the 
strong support of Prof. Peirce, for it 
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was the countenance and counsel of 
such men that gave character to the 
movement. The name of Prof. James 
Mills Peirce can never be forgotten by 
those who are interested in the welfare 
of Radcliffe College. 

“ Prof. Paine was the first, and for 
years the only, professor in the Depart- 
ment of Music. He began to give in- 
struction to women as soon as the 
classes were open, and from 1886 to 
1905 his services continued without 
abreak. Interest in the courses under 
his direction steadily increased, for he 
was recognized as a leader in his pro- 
fession, and his enthusiasm established 
the department upon a secure and per- 
manent foundation. Both Prof. Paine 
and Prof. Peirce have left behind them 
among the students of Radcliffe Col- 
lege a keen sense of obligation and of 
gratitude for the inspiration they have 
given.” 

At the meeting of the Associates of 
Radcliffe College held on Feb. 26, the 
following Associates were elected for 
a term of three years dating from 
Feb. 1906: Mrs. Frederic Otis Barton, 
of Boston; Miss Esther Fisher Hal- 
lowell, of West Medford, A.B. (Rad- 
cliffe) 02; J. F. Perkins, of Milton, 
A.B. (Harvard) ’99; Prof. J. H. Ropes, 
Harvard University, A.B. (Harvard) 
89. 

The following persons were elected 
members of the Council to fill the un- 
expired terms of Prof. C. L. Smith, 
Miss Alice M. Longfellow, and Mrs. 
Lilian Horsford Farlow, who resigned 
during the year 1904-05: Mr. F. P. 
Cabot, of Boston, A.B. (Harvard) ’90; 
Mrs. Henry Parkman, of Boston; 
Miss Mary Coes. 

The Library Committee of the 
Alumnae Association reports that the 
endowment fund of $75,000 begun in 
May, 1905, in order to secure Mr. Car- 


negie’s promised gift of $75,000 for a 
library building has now been pledged. 
The $75,000 offered by Mr. Carnegie 
will be adequate for the building only, 
without furnishings. The furnishings 
for the library, including the shelves, 
which must be fireproof, the tables, 
chairs, and the cataloguing equipment 
are still to be provided. It is estimated 
that the expense for these will be about 
$20,000. Toward this sum the Alum- 
nae have so far secured $4500 only. 
A committee on sites has been ap- 
pointed by the Council to determine 
the exact site for the building, in order 
that work may be begun at an early 
date. The Arthur Gilman Book Fund 
has been increased by $100, the gift 
of a graduate. 

The new regulations in regard to 
admission examinations recently issued 
by the Harvard Committee on Admis- 
sion apply equally to candidates for 
admission to Radcliffe College. 

A joint meeting of the Radcliffe 
Auxiliary and of the Radcliffe Union 
was held at Bertram Hall on April 3. 
Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, president of 
the Auxiliary, and Miss Leslie Hop- 
kinson, president of the Union, spoke 
of the work and aims of the two or- 
ganizations. The first number of the 
Radcliffe Bulletin, published by the 
Radcliffe Union, appeared in February. 

The May number of the Radcliffe 
Magazine has two critical articles, one 
on “The Work of Francis Parkman” 
by Mildred Selfridge, ’08, and the 
other on “Some Aspects of the Horri- 
ble in Literature” by Alice Holden, 
07 ; two stories, “Time Will Tell,” 
by Amy Brooks, ’04, and “The New 
Minister,” by Margaret E. Rich, ’07, 
and several descriptions and poems. 
There are also the usual college, alum- 
nae, and club notes. 

This has been an unusually success- 
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ful year in the Gymnasium, although 
the number of students registered, 187, 
was somewhat smaller than in previous 
years. The attempt made to raise the 
standard of the Gymnasium work by 
more regular attendance has met with 
very encouraging success. Not only 
did each individual derive greater bene- 
fit from the more systematic training 
which this involved, but the classes as 
a whole showed a better working spirit. 
The popularity of Field Hockey is 
steadily increasing. In the autumn 
arrangements were made for practice 
squads to meet daily in the afternoon, 
and several match games were played. 
The Competitive Gymnastic Meets 
under the direction of the Radcliffe 
Athletic Association took place on 
Jan. 20 and April 14. Both were won 
by the Class of 1908, which has now 
held the cup for two years in succes- 
sion. These events have proved of 
much assistance in extending an intel- 
ligent interest in the work of the Gym- 
nasium, especially since all students 
whose work reached a fair degree of 
excellence ‘have been allowed to com- 
pete, and receive due credit for what 
they could do. The swimming pool 
was opened on April 24 for a term of 
six weeks. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws of the University of St. Andrews 
was on April 3, “capping day,” con- 
ferred on Agnes Irwin, Doctor of Lit- 
erature and Dean of Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A. The de- 
gree was conferred in absentia, and 
the ceremony of “ capping” took place 
in Philadelphia on April 17, on the 
first day of the exercises in commemo- 
ration of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin. Miss 
Irwin is a great-great-granddaughter 
of Franklin, who was an honorary LL.D. 
of St. Andrews. The presence of Mr. 


Andrew Carnegie, the Lord Rector of 
the University, as delegate to the cele- 
bration, gave an opportunity to pay 
a tribute to “a distinguished woman 
teacher as appropriate as it was de- 
served.” Miss Irwin is the fourth 
woman to receive the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from St. Andrews. 


ALUMNAE. 


The Alice Freeman Palmer Fellow- 
ship in the gift of the President and 
Faculty of Wellesley College has been 
awarded for 1906-07 to Anna Johnson, 
A.B. (University of South Dakota) 
1903, M.S. (University of Iowa) 1904, 
A.M. (Radcliffe College) 1905, Rad- 
cliffe Graduate Student, 1904-06. 
Miss Johnson at the beginning of her 
college career gave evidence of unusual 
mathematical ability and it had always 
been the desire of her early teachers 
that she should come under Harvard 
instruction in mathematics. 

The Mary E. Garrett European Fel- 
lowship in the gift of Bryn Mawr 
College has been awarded for 1906-07 
to Mary Louise Cady, A.B. (Radcliffe 
College) 1904, A.M. (ibid.) 1905, who 
has pursued her studies at Bryn Mawr 
College from 1904-06. 

The Foreign Fellowship of the 
Woman’s Education Association of 
Boston has been awarded for 1906-07 
to Muriel Bothwell Carr, A.B. (McGill 
University) 1898, A.M. (ibid.) 1900, 
A.M. (Radcliffe College) 1902, Rad- 
cliffe Graduate Student, 1901-06. 

Beulah M. Dix, ’97, has written four 
plays in collaboration with Mrs. 
Sutherland : Young Fernald, a modern 
comedy, The Rapparee Trooper, a fan- 
tastic comedy of 1642, which is soon 
to be produced in Newcastle, Eng., 
Midsummer Eve, a semi-mystical fan- 
tasy, of which two acts are modern, 
and two of the 17th century, and Matt 
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of Merrymount, a romantic play of 
Massachusetts in 1630. She has also 
written a book for children called 
“ Merrylips,” which is to be published 
at Christmas, and a short story called 
“Edge o’ the World,” which is to ap- 
pear in the June number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine. A play by Josephine 
Preston Peabody, 94-96, The Wings, 
which was published in Harper’s Mag- 
azine for May, 1905, was presented at 
the Colonial Theatre, Boston, on the 
afternoon of April 17. Doctor and 
Mrs. G. W. Fitz (Rachel Kent Taylor, 
’94) have published a book called 
“The Problems of Babyhood,” a study 
of the controllable aspects of child- 
development. Ellen Paine Huling, 
’03, has had one Canadian story, “St. 
Anne of the Mattawa,” in Appleton’s 
Booklover’s Magazine for April, and is 
to have later two brief descriptive 
articles, one in the Canadian Magazine 
and the other in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and a Canadian story, “A 
Woman’s No,” in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 

For the last three years the students 
have given each spring a play by 
Shakespeare for the benefit of the Col- 
lege Settlement Association and the 
Green Room Fund. The play pre- 
sented this year, As You Like It, 
was repeated under the auspices of 
the Alumnae Association to an audi- 
ence of some 400 school-children in- 
vited from about 58 schools, both public 
and private, in Boston and the vicinity. 

The Board of Management of the 
Alumnae Association and of the Rad- 
cliffe Union have appointed a commit- 
tee of past students whose duty it 
shall be to endeavor to spread inform- 
ation in regard to Radcliffe in all 
parts of the country, particularly by 
the aid of Radcliffe women who live 
in both the large and the small centres. 


The chairman of the committee is 
Marian Clarke Nichols, ’99. 

The following former students have 
accepted positions for 1906-07 : Clara 
B. Cornell, ’99, is to teach in the High 
School, Highland Falls, N. Y. ; Grace 
V. Bedinger, ’02, in the Misses May’s 
School, Boston; Elizabeth Forbes, 
’02, in Miss Winsor’s School, Boston ; 
Sylvia K. Lee, A.M. ’02, in Miss 
Head’s School, Berkeley, Cal. ; Lucia 
A. Bosley, ’03, in the Kent Place 
School, Summit, N. J.; Margaretta 
Kendall, ’03, in Mrs. Chapin’s School, 
New York ; Nina Elizabeth Church, 
A.M. ’03, in Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, Ill. ; Katharine Cox, ’04, in Miss 
Haskell’s School, Boston ; Marjorie T. 
Gregg, 05, in the Buckingham Place 
School, Cambridge ; M. Lilian Smith, 
’05, in the High School, Needham ; 
Mabel J. Van Norman, ’05, in Miss 
Mulholland’s School, San Antonio, 
Texas ; Mrs. Lois K. Mathews, ’04-06, 
in Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Kate F. Puffer, ’05-06, in 
Bradford Academy, Bradford ; Emma 
T. Knight, 05-06, in Miss Bennett’s 
School, Irvington-on-Hudson ; Frances 
H. Rousmaniere, ’00-03, ’04-06, in 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Marriage. 
1903. Constance Alton Willard 
to Robert Watkinson Huntington, Jr., 
at Lexington, May 5, 1906. 


Death. 


1906. Ruth Edith Houdlette, March 


13, 1906. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The first of April regularly sees a 
sort of reawakening in the life of the 
University. From the end of the mid- 
year period until the last of March 
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always occurs the least interesting 
period of the College year. Athletics 
are only moderately active; the spring 
sports are too little developed to call 
forth any widespread interest. But 
after the first of April the Crew, the 
Baseball Team, and the Track Team 
are constantly in the public eye; the 
tennis-courts are open; the minor ath- 
letic teams are disporting themselves 
all over Soldier’s Field. The Hasty 
Pudding and Pi Eta shows are being 
given; almost every day brings meet- 
ings, dinners, gatherings of one sort 
and another. Through May the Sen- 
iors are strutting about uncomfort- 
ably conscious of their caps and gowns, 
which remind them that their under- 
graduate life is very nearly over. 
There is certainly every reason for a 
general decline in undergraduate 
scholarship throughout the spring 
term. 

The most important event of the 
quarter was the death of Dean Shaler. 
Few men understood how widely and 
how sincerely he was loved by the stu- 
dents of the University until the day 
of his funeral. Immediately upon the 
news of his death, the four under- 
graduate classes held meetings, at 
which it was decided to have the stu- 
dents form during the funeral in a 
double line extending from Dean Sha- 
ler’s house around the President’s 
house and Gore Hall to the Chapel. 
At three o’clock on April 12 — the hour 
for the funeral services — this double 
line was absolutely unbroken from 
the house to the Chapel; almost the 
entire student body was present. Be- 
tween these two lines the body was 
carried by the undergraduate pall- 
bearers— J. D. Nichols, ’06, J. M. 
Montgomery, 706, H. Foster, ’07, J. 
D. White, 07, G. Emerson, ’08, G. G. 
Bacon, ’08, S. Kelley, 08, and S. D. 


Bush, ’09. These were followed by re- 
presentatives of the four classes, walk- 
ing two by two. The Senior repre- 
sentatives were H. A. Bellows, A. C. 
Blagden, C. Burlingham, E. J. Dives, 
J. D. Eliot, W. F. Emerson, F. A. 
Goodhue, R. Grant, R. H. Harris, A. 
N. Holeombe, D. A. Newhall, H. B. 
Sawyer, R. N. Smither, H. M. 
Wheeler, and J. L. White. The Jun- 
iors were J. M. Morse, G. A. Le- 
land, W. H. Keeling, H. D. Forte, R. 
L. Bacon, D. G. Field, S. T. Gano, 
R. H. Wiswall, F. W. Sargent, G. W. 
Bailey, R. B. Gregg, E. L. Burnham, 
D. W. Streeter, J. H. Ijams, and G. 
J. Hirsh. The Sophomores were G. 
G. Ball, C. E. Lincoln, H. R. Shipherd, 
H. Channing, E. T. Witherby, H. S. 
Blair, D. P. Starr, W. W. Faunce, 
C. Wiggins, K. Howes, C. W. Burton, 
J. L. Derby, J. S. Davis, C. Morgan, 
and C. C. Pell. The Freshmen were 
R. M. Faulkner, E. M. Gilbert, S. K. 
Lunt, J. D. Leland, F. M. Blagden, 
F. Forchheimer, N. S. Simpkins, T. 
Roosevelt, F. A. Harding, G. H. 
Edgell, P. Withington, G. C. Good, 
W. H. Dial, E. T. Wentworth, and 
T. C. Defriez. The procession was 
met at the Chapel steps by the honor- 
ary pallbearers, and they and the un- 
dergraduate representatives followed 
the coffin to the front of the Chapel, 
where seats on the left-hand side were 
reserved for them. After the services 
the double line of students was formed 
again, this time extending from the 
Chapel to the Johnston Gate, and be- 
tween them the hearse and carriages 
proceeded through the Yard on the 
way to the cemetery. The procession 
from the house to the Chapel was to 
many of the men present the most 
impressive event of their College life. 

The football question has continued 
to be a subject of constant discussion; 
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and the vote of the Board of Over- 
seers in favor of continuing the game 
until Dec. 1, 1906, was received by the 
students with distinct gratification. 
The new rules were published in the 
Crimson on April 23. The length of 
the halves has been shortened from 
35 to 30 minutes each. New defini- 
tions have been made for such terms 
as “Tripping,” “Hurdling,” “ Foul 
Play,” and the like, and the penalties 
for infringements on the rules have in 
many cases been increased. Provision 
has been made for a second umpire, 
in order that the officials may keep 
a closer watch on the actions of the 
players. The most important changes 
in the rules, which will have a decided 
effect upon the game itself, are those 
relating to the “ Forward Pass” and 
to the distance to be gained in three 
downs. Hereafter a forward pass 
is permitted, subject to certain re- 
strictions. The distance to be gained 
in three downs in order that the side 
having the ball may retain possession 
of it has been increased from five to 
ten yards. This rule will fundamen- 
tally alter the style of play. It will 
no longer be possible for a team to 
keep to the line-smashing play which 
has become almost universal in recent 
years; for against any strong defence 
it will be next to impossible to gain 
the necessary distance in this way. 
Kicking will probably be very much 
more important than heretofore; the 
possibility of a forward pass should 
make the game more like the Eng- 
lish Rugby game. The main purposes 
of the new rules are thus two: first to 
open up the game, preventing mass- 
playing so far as possible; and second, 
to enforce the rules more stringently 
by increasing the penalties and by 
providing more officials. Just what 
the effect of these rules will be is as 


yet uncertain; but they have met with 
general approval among the under- 
graduates; and the student body is 
delighted, after the months of uncer- 
tainty, at having the existence of the 
game here at least temporarily as- 
sured. 

With all the discussion of football, 
there seems to be a growing belief 
among the undergraduates that some- 
thing is fundamentally wrong with our 
present system of intercollegiate ath- 
letics. When the captains of the four 
major athletic teams annourced that 
the names of all athletes who remained 
on probation after the spring hour 
examinations would probably be made 
public, a storm of protest arose. The 
problem came to this: under our pre- 
sent system, by which a man who has 
once shown athletic ability ceases to 
be a free agent, such action is justifi- 
able ; if it seems unfair to single out 
athletes for this form of dishonorable 
mention, the fault lies in the existing 
athletic system. The number of un- 
dergraduates who believe that inter- 
collegiate athletics ought to be abol- 
ished is probably small; but their 
voices are heard rather frequently ; 
and there certainly are a great many 
among the students who feel that we 
have submitted far too much to the 
tyranny of intercollegiate athletics. 

Of the theatrical performances 
which regularly occur in the spring, 
that of the Deutscher Verein came 
first. The play presented this year 
was Das Stiftungsfest, by Gustav von 
Moser. The cast was as follows: 


Dr. Scheffler, Advo- 

kat, O. L. M. H. Lyding, ’09 
Bertha, seine Frau, T. W. Knauth, ’07 
Kommerzienrat Bol- 


zau, F. Dexter, ’08 
Wilhelmine, seine 
Frau, M. Wertheim, ’06 


Ludmilla, ihre Nichte, H.C. Knoblauch, ’08 
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Dr. Steinkirch, C. Wesselhoeft, ’08 


Hartwig, E. F. Hanfstaengl, ’09 
Schnake, Vereinsdie- 

ner, G. A. Schneider, ’07 
Brimborius, Festord- 

ner, O. W. Knauth, ’09 
Franz, Diener bei Bol- 

zau, L. Carroll, ’06 


Diener bei Scheffler, R. L. Hale, 06 


The performance was on the whole 
very successful. Dexter and Hanf- 
staeng] were exceedingly good, and 
the play was carried through with con- 
siderable life and spirit. Performances 
were given in Cambridge and in Bos- 
ton, that in town being, as usual, the 
most successful. 

A week later the first performance 
of the Delta Upsilon play took place. 
Heywood’s The Wise Woman of Hogs- 
don was the play selected, and the 
cast was as follows : 


Young Chartley, a 
wild-headed gentle- 


man, T. F. Jones, ’06 
Boyster, a blunt fel- 

low, H. Kempner, ’07 
Sencer, a conceited 

gentleman, E. R. Brumley, ’07 
Haringfield, a civil 

gentleman, T. Eaton, 08 
Luce’s father, a gold- 

smith, G. W. Bricka, ’07 


Joseph, hisapprentice, F. 8. Howe, ’08 
Old Master Chartley, R. H. Lord, 06 
Sir Harry, a Knight 
who is no Scholar, G. J. Hirsh, ’07 
Sir Boniface, an igno- 
rant Schoolmaster, H. M. Holmes, ’06 
Young Chartley’sman, R. F. Kimball, ’08 
Taber, Sir Harry’s 
man, W. J. McCormick, ’08 
A countryman, client 
to Wise-Woman, 
A serving man, 

Luce, a goldsmith’s 
daughter, A. M. Hurlin, ’06 
The second Luce, T. W. Knauth, ’07 

Gratiana, Sir Harry’s 


C. W. Burton, °08 
E. M. Keays, ’07 


daughter, R. 8. Eustis, ’07 
The Wise-Woman of 
Hogsdon, C. B. Wetherell, ’08 


P. N. Garland, ’08 
H. P. Breed, ’08 


A kitchen-maid, 
Citizen’s wife, 
The Hasty Pudding show, The Wan- 


derer, a two-act comic opera, words and 


music by G. H. Cox, ’06, was given the 
week of April 2. The music was 
excellent, but the book was extens- 
ively criticised ; and it was generally 
felt that the club ought to produce 
something more than a mere imita- 
tion of a second-rate comic opera. 
The cast: 


Ima Hustla, 8. D. Preston, ’06 
Bang Bang, the Sultan 

of Morocco, W. G. Means, ’06 
Guico, the Jester, R. M. Poor, ’06 
J. South West, an Eng- 

lishman, H. D. Chandler, ’06 
Captain Knott, U. 8. 

Navy, A. M. Harlow, ’07 
Ras El Nianar, the 


J. Rowe, ’07 
Grant, ’07 


Prophet, J. 
Slave, A. 
Ab Dar Rhman, head 

of the Army, H. 
Sally, an English girl, B. L. Young, ’07 

H. B. Sawyer, 06 
. 8. Townsend, ’07 
{ES J. Fraser-Campbell 


G. 
W. Nichols, ’07 
L. 
B. 


Fanchetta, 
Blue Wagtail Birds, 


The Wanderer was given in public 
five times. The dancing was excellent, 
and the chorus showed admirable 
training. Of the principals, Means 
was at times exceedingly funny, and 
Rowe sang unusually well. The per- 
formances went with considerable 
snap, and, except for the lack of humor 
in the lines, the production was a 
success. 

The Pi Eta show, although on the 
whole funnier than The Wanderer, was 
open to the same criticism ; the music 
was far ahead of the book. The 
opera was called The Girl and The 
Chauffeur; the music was by A. T 
Davison, ’06, and the book by J. V. 
Dignowity, 06. The cast was: 


Lawson Lifter, Pro- 

moter and magnate, 

of Chicago, F. R. Pleasanton, ’06 
May Lifter, R. D. Murphy, ’08 
Annie Little Lifter, C. N. Ea 
James Christopher 

Lovewater, Mission- 


ary to Japan, E. H. Baker, ’06 
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Franklin Edison Mar- 

coni Bluebell, a Yan- 

kee wireless tele- 

phone, telegraph so- 

licitor and operator, H. L. Van Orman, ’08 
Admiral Ihavben A. 

Bumskivitch, of the 

Russian battleship 


* Sinkavitsky,”’ F. H. Whitney, ’06 
Micky Smut, First 
chauffeur, C. E. Nichols, ’06 


Piggie Pierpont, Sec- 

ond chauffeur, a pen- 

niless graduate, 

seeking a position, G. L. Yocum, ’07 
D. Webster Smith, a 

young lawyer, J. V. Dignowity, ’06 
Sigaret, Hotel maid, 

afterwards maid in 

waiting to May 

Lifter, M. W. Jopling, ’06 
Nami Kami, Ward to 

Marquis Hari Kari, H.L. Murphy, ’08 
Marquis Hari Kari, 

Governor of Pro- 

vince, D. MacFadon, ’06 
Adolph Haschaus, 

manager of Hotel 

‘* Sands of the Sea,’’ F. W. Taft, ’07 


Messenger Boy, P. P. Marion, ’08 
Wun Lung, a Chinese 

servant, A. Dean, ’08 
Tu Lung, a Chinese 

servant, H. L. Olmsted, °08 


The 1906 officers of the Union com- 
pleted their term of office in April, 
closing their career with a reorganiz- 
ation of the constitution. The old 
Membership Committee, which had 
become rather useless, was done away 
with, and the management placed in 
the hands of two committees, known 
as the “Governing Board,” and the 
“Library Committee.’? A number 
of minor changes in the constitution 
were also made,. and the system by 
which the Union is run now seems to 
meet the existing needs adequately. 
The annual Union elections were held 
on April, with the following results: 
Pres., H. L. Higginson, [’55]; vice- 
pres., J. D. White, ’07; sec., R. L. 
Bacon, 07; governing board, R. H. 
Oveson, 1L., N. Kelley, 1G., D. G. 


Field, 07, G. A. Leland, ’07, G. G. 
Ball, 08, F. H. Burr, 709; library 
committee, W. C. Lane, ’81, J. H. 
Gardiner, 85, G. H. Maynadier, ’89, 
R. B. Gregg, 07, H. Hagedorn, ’07, 
D. W. Streeter, 07, G. Emerson, ’08. 
The report of the treasurer shows a 
deficit in the restaurant of $2302.65, 
in the lunch counter of $429.22, and a 
gain in the cigar counter of $493.71. 
The receipts of the restaurant and of 
the cigar counter have increased con- 
siderably over those in 1904-1905, the 
receipts of the lunch counter have 
fallen off. 

The Yale debate took place on March 
30 at New Haven. The question was: 
“ Resolved, That it would be for the 
best interest of New York City to 
own its street railway system; the 
term ‘street railway system’ being 
taken to mean elevated, surface, and 
subway lines.” This subject was pro- 
posed by Yale, and Harvard chose to 
defend the affirmative. The judges, 
Hon. M. E. Stone, Rev. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, and Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
unanimously awarded the victory to 
Harvard. The University team con- 
sisted of A. H. Elder, 07, G. W. 
Hinckley, 3L., and A. P. Matthew, 1L. 
The final debate of the interclass 
series, at which the Pasteur Medal is 
regularly awarded, was won by the 
Juniors, who supported the affirmative 
on the following subject : “ Resolved, 
That the French government should 
adopt a scheme granting pensions to 
superannuated workmen.” The win- 
ning team was composed of E. B. 
Stern, A. Davis, and I. L. Scharf- 
man. Thejudgesunanimously awarded 
the Pasteur Medal to Davis. The only 
other debate of importance held dur- 
ing the quarter was that between the 
Freshmen and Exeter, which was won 
by the Freshmen. The subject was: 
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“ Resolved, That the labor union prin- 
ciple of the closed shop is justifiable 
and should be supported.” The Fresh- 
man team — E. T. Wentworth, A. C. 
Lurie, and G. C. Good — supported the 
affirmative. The new debating head- 
quarters in Dane Hall were formally 
opened Feb. 15. E. M. Rabenold, 2L., 
presided, and the speakers were Prof. 
G. P. Baker, ’87, A. S. Hayes, ’91, 
R. T. Parke, 98, and A. A. Ballan- 
tine, 2L. 

The Lampoon has recently elected 
A. A. Dole, ’07, and W. Peirce, ’08, 
regular editors, and L. H. Cushman, 
09, a business editor. New editors of 
the Advocate are D. W. Streeter, ’07, 
S. P. Henshaw, ’07, and F. E. Green, 
07; E. C. Oberholtzer, ’07, has been 
elected a business editor. The Monthly 
has taken on W. H. Gibson, ’06, R. 
Altrocchi, 08, and R. E. Rogers, ’09, 
as regular editors. The 40th anni- 
versary dinner of the Advocate was 
held at the Westminster Hotel on 
May 11. Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82, 
was toastmaster, and speeches were 
made by several of the graduate edi- 
tors and by invited guests. The gradu- 
ate editors of the Monthly gave a din- 
ner for the present board at the City 
Club in New York on May 5, the toast- 
master being Norman Hapgood, ’90. 
The annual undergraduate dinner of 
the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
was held at the Hotel Lenox on May 
8. Delegates from the Yale and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania chapters were 
present; S. T. Gano, ’07, gave the 
poem, and G. W. Harris, ’07, the ora- 
tion. H. A. Bellows, ’06, was toast- 
master. 

The fifth international convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions was held in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., from Feb. 28 to March 4. 
Thirty-two members of the University 


attended the convention. — In the elec- 
tions at Memorial Hall, W. L. Clark, 
1L., was elected president of the Har- 
vard Dining Association, and the fol- 
lowing men were elected directors: 
L. B. Robinson, ’07, M. C. Clapp, ’07, 
R. S. Eustis, 07, R. M. Dewey, ’08, 
S. B. Larrabee, 3L., G. B. Francis, 2L., 
J.S. Galbraith, 2G., and H. G. Arnold, 
2L.— F. H. Birch, 2L., has been elected 
president of Randall Hall. — The plan 
of establishing living-rooms in several 
of the dormitories has proved so suc- 
cessful that various buildings now 
unprovided with such accommodations 
are arranging for living-rooms. In 
Conant Rooms 1 and 2 are to be 
thrown together and fitted up for this 
purpose. Similarly, Room 46 in Wal- 
ter Hastings has been converted into a 
living-room. —The Lloyd McKim Gar- 
rison prize for an English poem, 
awarded for the first time last June, 
was this year won by R. E. Rogers, 
’09, with a poem on “ Serge Witte.” 
The Class of 1906 started last year 
the custom of holding a dance in the 
Union for the members from the Jun- 
ior Class. The dance last year was 
unexpectedly successful; but it was 
easily surpassed by the dance given 
this year by the Junior members of 
the Union. The committee profited 
by the experience of last year, and 
made a number of changes in the 
arrangements. The boxes, which in 
1905 were in the periodical-room and 
in the lobby, were this year in the 
dining-room as well, and supper was 
served from the training-table room. 
This gave a great deal more space, 
and prevented the overcrowding which 
was responsible for most of the con- 
fusion last year. The decorations were 
simple, but very effective. Over 500 
persons were present, and the unquali- 
fied suecess of the dance indicated that 
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the custom instituted last year is de- 
stined to be a permanent one. 
H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


ATHLETICS. 


Baseball. 


At the outset of the season the pros- 
pects for a successful Nine were dis- 
tinctly dark. Coburn, the only man 
in the University who had shown any 
marked ability as a pitcher, was no 
longer eligible ; the in-field was great- 
ly weakened by the loss of Randall, 
Bradbury, and Matthews. Fortunately 
the Freshman Class contained some 
promising material. Burr, the punter 
of the Eleven, was used in many of the 
early games at first base, and filled the 
position creditably. McCall, although 
erratic, did some brilliant work at 
secortd, and Harvey showed consider- 
able promise at shortstop. The chief 
problem from the first has been to find 
a capable pitcher. Castle, Green, and 
Hartford were the only men available 
through the first of the season, and 
none of these was much to be relied 
on. The only positions on the Nine 
about which there was little or no un- 
certainty were those of catcher and 
third base, filled by Capt. Stephenson 
and Leonard respectively. Dexter and 
McCarty seemed from the first com- 
paratively sure of places on the Nine, 
as both were experienced players and 
good hitters. Coach Coburn and Capt. 
Stephenson have worked hard with 
the material at hand, but up to the 
first of May the outlook has scarcely 
grown more encouraging. 

The scores of the Nine up to the 
time of going to press are : 

April 4. H.,9; U. of Vermont, 4. 
7. H., 13; Trinity (Conn.), 0. 

14. H.,5; Trinity (N. C.), 6. 

18, H., 7; Randolph-Macon, 3. 


Athletics — Hockey. 
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April 21. H.,4; Annapolis, 2. 
25. H., 4; Bates, 0. 
28. H., 1; Dartmouth, 3. 
2. H.,2; Amherst, 1. 
5. H., 2; Holy Cross, 4. 
9. H., 2; Williams, 5. 
2. H., 4; U. of Penn., 1. 


May 


The Freshman Nine, in spite of the 
fact that many of the best baseball 
players of the Class were on the’ Var- 
sity squad, began the season well. In 
its first game it defeated Volkmann’s 
School, 24-0. It lost to Andover, 4-1; 
but defeated the Brown Sophomores, 
7-2, Noble’s School, 10-9, and Stone’s 
School, 4-2. 


Crew, 


If the prospects for a victorious 
Nine were gloomy, the outlook for a 
winning Crew this year was exceed- 
ingly bright. The material was excel- 
lent, and the captain and coach who so 
nearly turned out a winning crew last 
year were again in charge. Spring 
work began on Feb. 12, and by Feb. 
19 the crews were able to get out on 
the river, thanks to the unusual mild- 
ness of the weather. The fact that 
many of the men had rowed on the 
University Crew last year made it 
possible for the coach to select this 
year’s oarsmen comparatively early in 
the season; of the eight men who 
went out in the boat on Feb. 19, six 
were rowing in the first boat early in 
May. Capt. Filley, Bacon, Newhall, 
Flint, and Tappan were all on last 
year’s Crew, Richardson and Fish had 
both rowed on the victorious Freshman 
Eight, and Glass was an experienced 
oarsinan. The class crews were called 
out early in March. 


Dockep. 
The Hockey Team once more won 
the intercollegiate championship, de- 
feating Columbia, 7-0; Princeton, 3-2; 
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Brown, 4-0; and Yale,4-3. The Yale 
game was exceedingly close, three extra 
periods being required before the win- 
ning goal was shot. The line-up was 
as follows : 


Harvard. Yale. 
IC is cc sey Rawkalesas Swawe sbsmie r.e., Alling 
RN Biss sche euse seuegackese r. c., Behr 
Mackeod, F. 6... .ccccccccccccccccccs 1. c., Marcus 
M. Newhall, r. €. ......-sescccccese l. e., Stanley 
D. Newhall, ©. Pu. oo .<.sccccessecsce c. p., Flinn 
Willets, Sampson, p. ...-....---+4- p-, Dilworth 
IVY, Qo. vcccecessccccscccccsecescscoces g., Lang 


R. S. Townsend, ’07, was elected 
captain of the Team for next year. The 
Freshman Team successfully com- 
pleted its season by defeating the Yale 
Freshmen, 5-0. 


Basketball, 


The Basketball Team finished third 
in the intercollegiate series, winning 
six of its ten championship games. The 
scores in the second half of the sched- 
ule were as follows: 

Feb. 3. H., 25; Holy Cross, 10. 
7. H., 25; Yale, 9. 
17. H., 13; U. of Penn., 24. 
22. H., 13; Columbia, 17. 
23. H., 42; M.I. 7,2. 
28. H., 27; Andover, 20. 
March 4. H., 26; Cornell, 13. 
9. H., 17; Columbia, 22. 
11. H., 23; Yale, 18, 


The Freshman Team was on the 
whole very successful, and ended its 
season by beating the Brown Fresh- 
men, 33-11, and the Yale Freshmen, 
23-17. E. L. Burnham, ’07, has been 
elected captain of the ’Varsity Team 
for the coming year. 


Track. 


The outlook for the Track Team this 
year, which at the beginning of the 
season was gloomy, grew steadily 
brighter as the spring went on. The 
first event of importance was the 
B. A. A. meet held in Mechanics’ Hall 


on Feb. 10. The University relay 
team was defeated by Yale by about 
25 yards over a course approximately 
two miles in length. The Yale Fresh- 
man relay team also defeated the 
Harvard 1909 team. The class cham- 
pionship was won by the Junior relay 
team. Outdoor track work began on 
March 12. The spring handicap track 
games were held on April 13. In 
these the most encouraging feature 
was the work done by the new men. 
The best time was made in the mile 
and two-mile runs. In the latter, 
Crosby, with ten yards handicap, fin- 
ished in 10m.8s. In the former, 
Miller, also with a handicap of ten 
yards, won in 4m. 31s. Two weeks 
later the class games were held, the 
scores being 1907, 454; 1906, 32; 1908, 
283; 1909, 11. Again the best work 
was in the distance runs. Minot won 
the mile in 4 m. 284 s., which is within 
5} seconds of the intercollegiate re- 
cord. Stone won the two-mile run in 
9 m. 583s. On May 5 a dual track 
meet with Dartmouth was held in the 
Stadium, Harvard winning, 101 to 16. 
Stone lowered the Harvard two-mile 
record to 9m. 494s. The summary: 

120-yd. hurdles. Won by Shaw, D.; second, 
W. M. Rand; third, C. Brinsmade. 

100 yd. dash. Won by P. C. Lockwood; sec- 
ond, L. P. Dodge; third, F. J. W. Ford. 

220-yd. hurdles. Won by O. F. Rogers; sec- 
ond, B. L. Young; third, J. F. Doyle. 

220-yd. dash. Won by L. P. Dodge; second, 
E. J. Dives; third, P. C. Lockwood. 

440-yd. run. Won by E. J. Dives ; second, J. 
8. O’Brien ; third, Rose, D. 

880-yd. run. Won by H. H. Whitman ; sec- 
ond, Thrall, D. : third, A. 8. Cobb. 

Mile run. Won by W. Minot; second, H. M. 
Turner; third, S. T. Hubbard. 

Two milerun. Won by M. H. Stone; second, 
M. 8. Crosby; third, A. King. 

Shot-put. Won by~-B. T. Stephenson; second, 
W. A. Hanley ; third, R. H. Townsend. 

Hammer-throw. Won by H. E. Kersburg; 
second, Gage, D.; third, H. M. Gilmore. 

Pole-vault. Won by A. G. Grant; second, 
Hazen, D. ; third, T. C. Defriez. 
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High jump. P.M. Clark, G. E. Roosevelt, and 
E. J. Ford tied for first place. 

Broad jump. Wou by B. T. Stephenson; 
second, F. J. W. Ford; third, Gray, D. 


FHlinor Sports. 


The career of the Lacrosse Team 
began in the Easter vacation, when it 
went on a Southern trip, and lost four 
out of five games. The scores up to 
the time of going to press were as 
follows: 


April 14. H.,1; Johns Hopkins, 7. 

17. H.,0; Mt. Washington Club, 11. 

18. H.,1; Swarthmore, 7. 

20. H.,3; U. of Penn., 0. 

21. H.,3; Philadelphia Lacrosse Club, 6. 
May 5. H., 10; Hobart, 2. 


The Gymnastic Team defeated Co- 
lumbia in a dual meet on March 2 
by a score of 38 to 16. On March 17 
it won from U. of Penn, 31-17. In 
the intercollegiate gymnastic meet, 
held in New York, Harvard won 
fourth place, there being eight col- 
leges represented.— The Association 
Football Team lost its first game, 
played in a driving snowstorm, to Ha- 
verford, 1-0. It defeated Fort War- 
ren, 4-0; and lost to U. of Penn, 3-1. 
— The final match of the interclass 
shoot was won by the Sophomore 
team, which defeated the Juniors, 
150-135. — The intercollegiate fenc- 
ing tournament took place in New 
York, March 16 and 17. The cham- 
pionship was won by West Point, Har- 
vard coming second. Seven teams 
competed. The Harvard team was 
composed of A. Tyng, S., W. L. Bow- 
man, 2L., and H. A. Hirsh, 2L. 


frew Eligibility Bules. 


An agreement has been made among 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, by 
which a new system of eligibility 
rules will go into force in September, 
1906. The main purpose of these rules 


is to limit participation in intercollegi- 
ate sports to undergraduates in regular 
academic standing, and toshut out the 
men who come to college solely to en- 
gage in athletics. Hereafter graduate 
students and first-year men are de- 
barred from intercollegiate athletics. 
As a corollary to this, the four-year 
rule will no longer exist, three years 
being the new limit. It is hoped that 
this new system will help to give 
athletics more nearly their proper 
position in undergraduate life. 
H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


The Overseers permit Football. 


At a meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers, May 9, Moses Williams presented 
the report of the Committee on Phys- 
ical Training, Athletic Sports, and 
Sanitary Condition of all Buildings, 
in relation to the game of football, 
with the recommendation that the fol- 
lowing vote be adopted by the Board: 

Voted, that the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports be authorized to permit, during 
the season of 1906, but not later than December 1, 
1906, games of intercollegiate football, under the 
new rules, upon such terms and conditions as 
said Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports shall consider advisable in order to test 
the propriety of continuing intercollegiate foot- 
ball, and that a copy of this vote be sent to the 
President and Fellows. 

After debate, and upon the request 
of Pres. Eliot, the vote was taken by 
yeas and nays, and adopted by 15 
votes in the affirmative to 9 votes in 
the negative, as follows : 


Yeas — Messrs. C. F. Adams, 2d, Appleton, 
Bacon, Fairchild, P. R. Frothingham, Hemen- 
way, Hill, Lawrence, Loring, Noble, Putnam, 
Seaver, Shattuck, Storrow, Williams. 

Nays — President Eliot, Messrs. C. F. Adams, 
Cheever, Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, Norton, Sto- 
rey, Weld. 


The following votes passed by the 
Corporation on May 7 received the 
consent of the Overseers at their meet- 
ing on May 9: 
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Voted, that the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports be directed to sanction no 
appointments for intercollegiate contests for 
dates later than December 1, 1906. 

Voted, that a committee of three members of 
the Corporation be appointed to consider and 
report upon the whole subject of the regulation 
of athletic sports, and that this vote be com- 
municated to the Board of Overseers with the 
request that they also appoint a committee for 
the same purpose, the committee so appointed to 
be a joint committee and to report as promptly 
as may be convenient. 


Athletic Committee Minutes. 
Meeting of Feb. 14, 1906. 


Voted that the rules regarding the 
eligibility of first-year men and grad- 
uates, as agreed on by the Conference 
Committee of Princeton, Yale, and 
Harvard, be adopted in substance, with 
the understanding that they be applied 
to the four major sports. 

Voted that the Track Team be al- 
lowed to send two relay teams to com- 
pete in an intercollegiate race at the 
N. Y. A. C. meet on March 13, and in 
the Pennsylvania relay carnival at 
Philadelphia, Apri] 28. 

Voted that the Track Team be au- 
thorized to engage the services of Mr. 
Quinn, provided that no further outlay 
on the part of this Committee be 
involved. 

Yoted that the letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences informing the Committee of the 
following vote passed by the Faculty 
be suitably acknowledged and placed 
on file: “ In the opinion of the Faculty, 
intercollegiate football should be pro- 
hibited to Harvard students in 1906, 
and until a reasonable game of foot- 
ball shall have been formulated, and 
fully exemplified in the practice of 
individual colleges.” 


Meeting of Feb. 28, 1906. 


Voted that the Chairman be given 
power to authorize the expenditure of 
not more than $100 for permanent 


improvements for the Fencing Team, 
provided that satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made for the use of the 
room inthe Gymnasium to be equipped. 

Voted that the appointments of K. 
Howes, 1908, as second assistant man- 
ager of the ’Varsity Crew, and E. L. 
Grant, 1L., as coach of the Freshman 
Baseball Team, be approved. 

Voted that the Track Team be al- 
lowed to hold a dual meet with Dart- 
mouth in Cambridge, May 5. 


Meeting of March 7, 1906. 
Voted that the schedule of the 1909 
Fencing Team be approved as follows, 
excepting a meet in New York : 


Feb. 19. — St. James Fencers’ Club 2d team, 
at Cambridge. 

Mar. 6.—Boston English High School, at 
Cambridge. 

Mar. 9.—Springfield High School, at Cam- 
bridge. 

Mar. 13. — St. James Fencers’ Club, at Roxbury. 

Mar. 31. — Columbia, 1909, at Cambridge. 


Meeting of March 21, 1906. 

Voted that the appointments be ap- 
proved of H. E. Porter as manager of 
the 1909 Fencing Team, and of E. Dana, 
1908, as assistant manager of the 
Swimming Team. 

Voted that as a matter of general 
policy the Committee decline to grant 
to outsiders the use of the tennis-courts 
and rowing-machines. 

‘oted that the graduate manager be 
instructed to issue the programs of 
the intercollegiate track meet without 
advertisements. 

Voted that the 1909 Fencing Team be 
allowed to add to its schedule, meetings 
with St. James Fencers’ Club 2d team 
at Cambridge, Mar. 27, and M. I. T. 
1909 at Cambridge, April 3. 

Voted that the University Fencing 
Team be allowed to take part in an 
exhibition meet with Amherst at Am- 
herst, March 24. 

Voted that the Basketball Team be 
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granted an additional appropriation of 
$69. 

Voted that the Chairman send D. L. 
Pickman, ’73, a suitable letter of 
thanks on behalf of the Committee for 
his offer to provide funds for con- 
structing additional tennis-courts. 

Voted that the graduate treasurer 
be notified that it is the policy of the 
Committee not to allow the use of the 
grounds and equipment of the Athletic 
Association to outside organizations. 

Voted that the new eligibility rules be 
adopted as follows, with the additions 
suggested by Yale, and that Prince- 
ton and Yale be notified that Harvard 
has concurred with them in adopting 
these rules: 

NEW ELIGIBILITY RULES 


1. No student shall be eligible for membership 
on a University team unless he shall have com- 


pleted satisfactorily a full year’s work at the 
University, and has passed satisfactorily the ex- 
aminations for advance with his class. 

2. No student shall be eligible for membership 
ona University team who holdsa degree advanced 
enough to admit him at least to the Senior class. 

3. No special student shall be eligible to mem- 
bership on a University team until he has : 

(a) satisfied entrance requirements equivalent 
to those required of Freshmen ; 

(b) has completed a full year’s work equivalent 
to that required of candidates for a degree, and 
has passed a satisfactory examination in said 
work ; 

(c) and is taking during his year of competition 
a full year’s work at the University. 

4. No student shall represent one or more uni- 
versities or colleges in athletic contests more than 
three academic years. (This rule not to affect 
students now in college.) Otherwise the above 
rules are togo into effect in September, 1906, and 
are to relate to the four major sports only. 


Voted that the football manager be 
not authorized to arrange any games, 
even provisionally, for next fall. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


This is the program of the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, May 25-26, 1906. The 
headquarters of the meeting will be 
at the Auditorium Annex, Michigan 
Ave. and Congress St. Arrangements 
have been made at the Annex by which 
applications for rooms will receive 
special attention. Mention should be 
made of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
and applications should be made di- 
rect to the hotel as soon as possible. 
Friday, May 25, at 8.00 p. m., Smoker 
at the University Club, 116 Dearborn 
St. Saturday, May 26, 9.00 a. M., 
will leave Auditorium Annex Hotel 
for Chicago & Northwestern Ry. De- 
pot. 9.30 a. M., special train leaves 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Depot 


at Kinzie and Wells Sts. for Lake 
Forest, where the guests will be taken 
to the Onwentsia Club to spend the 
day. 11.00 A. M., business session at 
the Onwentsia Club. 2 Pp. M., lunch- 
eon at the Onwentsia Club. 2.30 to 
5.00 Pp. M., “sports and pastimes.” 
5.15 Pp. M., take special train for 
Chicago. 7.30 Pp. M., dinner at the 
Auditorium Hotel. 
ANDOVER. 

The annual meeting of the Club was 
held at the Phillips Inn, April 27, 
15 members being present. Dr. C. E. 
Abbot, Rev. Frederic Palmer, and 
B. H. Hayes were reélected president, 
vice-president, and secretary, respect- 
ively. After dinner the members lis- 
tened to W. R. Thayer, ’81, of the 
Graduates’ Magazine, who gave an in- 
formal talk on Harvard affairs. 

B. H. Hayes, ’98, Sec. 
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BANGOR, ME. 

The Club held its annual dinner at 
the Bangor House in that city, on 
April 20. Preceding the dinner, 
Nathan Clifford, ’90, of Portland, sec- 
retary of the Harvard Club of the 
State of Maine, addressed the Club in 
regard to the recent convention of the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs of New 
England. Following out his sugges- 
tion, the secretary of the Bangor Club 
was elected as a delegate to the next 
meeting of the Harvard Clubs of New 
England, and was authorized to re- 
present his Club in any measure which 
might be brought before the organiza- 
tion. 

The dinner was unusually success- 
ful, and in addition to the customary 
cheering and singing, which was quite 
up to the standard, there seemed to be 
a new, quiet, but more earnest enthu- 
siasm for Harvard than has ever been 
shown by the Club before. Mr. Clifford 
of Portland, where he has recently been 
elected mayor, was the guest of honor, 
and the other guests represented the 
four colleges in Maine, Charles T. 
Hawes, an overseer of Bowdoin, re- 
presenting Bowdoin; William B. 
Peirce, mayor of Bangor, representing 
the University of Maine ; Associate 
Justice Albert M. Spear of Gardiner, 
representing Bates, and Judge Louis 
C. Stearns representing Colby. The 
latter at the last minute was unable 
to be present, owing to illness. All 
these speakers spoke most entertain- 
ingly, and their views of Harvard were 
instructive and also complimentary. 
It seemed as if this dinner, which re- 
sulted in the meeting of representa- 
tives of these colleges, must make a 
better understanding within the state 
as to Harvard’s position, and remove 
some of the ill-founded prejudices 
which have sometimes existed. 


W. C. Mason, Harvard ’74, presided 
at the dinner and acted as toastmaster. 
An orchestra of seven pieces played 
old and new Harvard songs during the 
dinner, and after the dinner a quartet 
composed of J. R. Mason, F. W. Rol- 
lins, J. M. Bright, and C. J. Webber, in 
spite of the difference in the years of 
their graduation, performed most cred- 
itably. C. J. Webber also sang the 
“Stein Song,” and the whole Club 
united in singing “‘ Fair Harvard” and 
the 78th Psalm, a custom in this Club 
from its foundation. The menu of the 
dinner, on the front page of which was a 
reproduction of the latest photograph 
of President Eliot, and within which 
were found in Latin the characteristics 
of the guests, wasamong the most pleas- 
ing features. The following members 
of the Harvard Club were present: W. 
C. Mason, ’74, pres. ; John Wilson, ’00, 
sec. and treas.; C. H. Bartlett, ’82 ; 
W. H. Schwartz, ’79; J. R. Mason, 69; 
A. R. Seott, Gr. Sch.; Addison Hamlin, 
84; F. W. Rollins, ’77; R. W. Merrill, 
05; G. B. Chase, ’89; Fullerton Mer- 
rill, 99; E. G. Merrill, 95; C.J. Web- 
ber, 704; J. H. Huddilston, 93; J. P. 
Walker, 61; H. M. Hall, ’83; J. M. 
Bright, d ’78; Howard Corning, ’90; 
F. R. Ayer, ’02. 

John Wilson, ’00, Sec. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


On Feb. 9 some 40 of the 250 Har- 
vard men at Brooklyn and its vicinity 
had a dinner at the University Club 
for the purpose of discussing the feas- 
ibility of organizing a Brooklyn Har- 
vard Club. In the absence of Dr. F. 
W. Atkinson, 90, E. S. Hawes, ’80, 
presided. Dean B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
was the guest of the evening and made 
the chief speech. Other speakers 
were E. J. Wendell, ’82, T. L. Froth- 
ingham, ’84, H. B. Faber, ’97, and 
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Prof. J. W. Fay, ’86. Harvard songs 
were sung. 

Those present were Eldon Bisbee, 
G. C. Brackett, R. W. Bush, Herbert 
Bates, W. T. Bush, W. B. Briggs, C. 
H. Burdett, B. W. Belmore, M. B. 
Butler, D. F. Downs, H. J. Davenport, 
I. W. Fay, J. M. Freeman, L. P. Froth- 
ingham, G. P. F. Hobson, F. W. 
Hooper, Authur Hurst, H. W. Holmes, 
E. S.Hawes, Dr. J. G. Johnson, George 
Kenyon, E. A. Kracke, J. A. Kernan, 
E. C. Lunt, W. G. Levison, W. C. 
Lawton, Frank Lyman, R. F. Manning, 
Francis Mason, Rev. W. I. Nichols, 
Arthur Notman, W. Roovers, G. R. 
Rodeman, N. M. Ruland, F. R. Stod- 
dard, Jr., E. H. Squibb, M.D., I. E. 
Tufts, H. W. Thayer, Robert Truslow, 
E. N. Vose, W. A. White, H. T. 
White, W. A. Wight, A. T. White, 
G. R. Wallace, C. S. White. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


The annual dinner of the Club 
was held at the Queen City Club 
on March 30. The Club was so for- 
tunate as to secure the presence of 
Dean Hurlbut as the guest of honor 
for the evening. 

Mr. Stewart Shillito, ’79, the presi- 
dent of the Club, acted as toastmaster. 
After a toast to Harvard and Pres. 
Eliot, Mr. Shillito called upon Dean 
Hurlbut for news of the College. 
Dean Hurlbut spoke of the value all 
Harvard clubs have in increasing Har- 
vard information and enthusiasm, and 
told how highly the College authorities 
appreciated the work of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. He then touched 
lightly upon the new buildings, new 
fence, and new gates of the College 
Yard. He spoke at length upon the 
Graduate School of Applied Science, 


and upon contemplated changes in 


requirements for admission to Harvard 


College. The Dean concluded his 
speech with some observations on the 
weak and strong places in undergrad- 
uate life. 

Following Dean Hurlbut, G. D. 
Markham, ’81, of St. Louis, president 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, 
urged all present to come to Chicago 
for the meeting at the end of May. 
A. E. Willson, 69, of Louisville, gave 
a delightful talk, and C. T. Greve, ’84, 
made the closing speech on behalf of 
the Harvard Club of Cincinnati. 

There was much good singing of 
college songs sandwiched in wherever 
possible, E. H. Pendleton, ’82, acting 
as chorister. 

Martin H. Urner, ’02, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 


A marked feature of the banquet of 
the Connecticut Valley Harvard Club, 
held Feb. 23 at the Hartford Club, 
Hartford, was the good feeling which 
was manifested between Harvard and 
Yale. Several of those present, while 
graduates of the academic department 
of Yale, were also graduates of the 
Harvard Law School, and while it 
looked a little odd to see some of those 
who had attended the recent Yale 
banquet in this city, waving red flags 
and cheering for Harvard, they did it 
as if they liked it. 

While this was the tenth annual 
banquet of the Club, it was the first 
which has been given in Hartford, but 
now that the ice has been broken, it 
isn’t likely that anybody will be afraid 
in the future. 

C. C. Hyde, ’92, of Hartford, presi- 
dent of the Club, presided, and the 
guests were Prof. J. H. Ropes, ’89, 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus of Hartford, a 
Princeton man, and E. J. Wendell, 
’82, of New York. Prof. H. D. Sleeper, 
’89, of Smith College, was the choris- 
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ter, and there was good singing under 
his leadership. There was also music 
by an orchestra. About 80 were pre- 
sent and the Harvard color was much 
in evidence. Grace was said by Rev. 
H. E. Peabody of Hartford. 

Pres. Hyde referred to the unusual 
size of the gathering. Ralph W. Ellis, 
"79, was the toastmaster. H. B. 
Learned, ’90, instructor in history at 
Yale; G. B. Beach, 07, and M. B. War- 
ner also spoke. A friendly letter from 
the Yale Alumni Association was read. 

At the annual meeting, which pre- 
ceded the dinner, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., C. H. Beckwith, ’94, Springfield; 
vice-presidents, Joseph Shattuck, Jr., 
’92, Springfield; Judge J. W. Mason, 
82, Northampton; sec. and treas., 
John A. Denison, ’98, Springfield. 

The next annual dinner will be held 
in Springfield. The Club sent a dele- 
gate to Cambridge to the meeting to 
form a federation of New England 
Harvard clubs. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The Alumni Association will meet 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Monday, 
June 25, 1906, at 5.30 Pp. M., to cele- 
brate the 35th anniversary with a 
banquet. The Rev. W. B. Geoghegan, 
of New Bedford, will be the guest and 
address the Association. Pres. N. A. 
Stanley, d ’84, will give a recitation. 
Other speakers will be Dean Smith 
and Prof. W. H. Potter. The tenth 
consecutive “Alumni Day” will be 
observed at the School building on 
North Grove St., Boston. Work of 
the three classes of the past year will 
be shown by models, specimens, and 
by patients being present. The work 
of the Freshman year, having been so 
interestingly presented in 1905, will be 
again shown by Prof. Porter by Illus- 


trations of the Laboratory method of 
Teaching Physiology ; the Course in 
Chemistry by H. C. Smith, Ph.G., Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellow in Dental Chem- 
istry, of Dental Chemistry with appa- 
ratus and microscopic demonstrations ; 
the Course in Histology and Embryo- 
logy by Chas. S. Minot; the Course in 
Bacteriology by Prof. H. C. Ernst, 
will be a new feature, as Prof. Ernst 
was unable to give it last year. 

The usual clinics and demonstra- 
tions will be presented by the gradu- 
ates, and students of the Junior and 
Senior classes. 

It is hoped that graduates, friends, 
and all persons interested in the Dental 
School will attend the exercises at the 
School building. 

Commencement morning, Wednes- 
day, June 27, the usual spread will be 
served in one of the College buildings 
in Cambridge. A. H. St. C. Chase, 
chairman, d ’96, Everett ; Harold De 
W. Cross, d ’96, Nashua, N. H. ; Rob- 
ert Whitehill, d ’01, Cambridge, com- 
pose the committee. The committee 
on Harvard Dental School is composed 
of W. P. Cooke, d’81, chairman, Boston; 
Robert Whitehill, d ’01, Cambridge; 
C. W. Rodgers, d ’00, Dorchester. 
These committees were appointed at 
a meeting of the Council held Oct. 
19, 1905. 

Early in the year the President ap- 
pointed the following Committee on 
Nominations and Election of Officers 
for the year beginning June 25, next : 
F. T. Taylor, d ’90, chairman, Boston ; 
H. L. Howe, d ’98, Boston ; A. H. St. 
C. Chase, d ’96, Everett. This Com- 
mittee under the Constitution reports 
to the Secretary the result of its work 
by mail ballot, viz.: Pres., A. W. El- 
dred, d ’90, Worcester; vice-pres., H- 
W. Hardy, d ’96, Boston; sec., W. E. 
Boardman, d ’86, Boston; treas., H. 
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DeW. Cross, d ’96, Boston; exec. com. 
(for two years), W. W. Marvel, d ’00, 
Fall River. 

W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


FALL RIVER. 


On the evening of April 27 the Club 
held its annual Ladies’ Night at the 
Quequechan Club. About 80 members 
and friends were present. Pres. J. M. 
Morton, Jr., presided. Instrumental 
music was provided by the Orpheus 
Orchestra, and Dr. S. M. Gordon had 
a well-drilled chorus which sang col- 
lege glees. Mrs. J. H. Bowen and 
Mrs. W. E. Fuller, Jr., sang several 
selections, and R. W. Thurston a solo. 
Misses Louise Davol, Mary Anthony, 
and Alice Gordon played a mandolin 
trio. A light lunch was served. 

Among those present were Rev. E. 
S. Thomas and wife, Rev. J. B. W. 
Day and wife, Dr. John Gifford and 
wife, Dr. H. G. Winslow and wife, 
Mrs. Gordon, Spencer Borden, Jr., Dr. 
C. W. Connell and wife, Dr. A. I. 
Connell, W. L. S. Brayton and wife, 
Israel Brayton, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Warner, and most of the younger 
members of the Club with their wives, 
sisters, and friends. 

Mr. Morton announced that Mr. 
C. T. Copeland, of Harvard, who was 
to have read a paper on Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, could not be present, 
and that at short notice Hon. Milton 
Reed, 68, had consented to take his 
place. Mr. Reed spoke on the contri- 
butions of literature to progress. 


JAPAN. 


The dinner of the Harvard Club, 
Feb. 10, given at the Nobles’ Club to 
its honored guests, Baron Komura, 
late Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Megata, the Financial Adviser of the 
Korean Government, and Mr. Kurino, 


[June, 


the recently appointed Ambassador to 
Franee, was the most notable of the 
long and successful series which has 
marked the life of the Club. The 
fact that all of the guests were Har- 
vard men, and that the distinguished 
honors conferred upon them were 
greatly appreciated, was evident from 
the whole tenor of the speeches. 

Prof. E. H. Vickers, vice-president, 
was chairman, Baron Komura, the 
president, being one of the guests, and 
Mr. A. M. Knapp officiated as toast- 
master. Prof. Vickers,. after a toast 
to His Majesty the Emperor, made a 
brief address dwelling upon the sig- 
nificance of the occasion, and paying 
an eloquent tribute to the distinguished 
services rendered to the country by 
the three guests. 

Baron Komura in the course of his 
remarks made the interesting state- 
ment that at the time war was declared 
it was felt that, however successful 
Japan might be in its prosecution, 
there were limits to the time in which 
success could be continued. Mr. Me- 
gata gave a brief account of the diffi- 
culties under which financial reform 
in Korea necessarily labored and of 
some of the methods by which such 
difficulties had in the past been over- 
come. Mr. Kurino mentioned the fact 
that the day on which the repast was 
held, Feb. 10, was the second anni- 
versary of his leaving St. Petersburg, 
and alluded to the momentous events 
which had taken place in the interval. 
Baron Kaneko gave the Club an inter- 
esting account of Baron Komura’s crit- 
ical illness in New York just after the 
conclusion of the Portsmouth confer- 
ence, and then read a letter which he 
had received from President Eliot, 
which was in part as follows : 

“The contribution which Harvard 
University has been enabled to make to 
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the prosperity and happiness of the 
Japanese people through such Japan- 
ese graduates as you, Baron Komura, 
Mr. Kurino, and Mr. Megata, is cause 
for profound satisfaction to the au- 
thorities and graduates of the Univer- 
sity. Harvard University has always 
stood, at home and abroad, for intel- 
lectual freedom and the unbiased 
search for truth, and has always be- 
lieved and taught that in this way 
lies the path to individual happiness 
and greatness. The world has never 
seen a more striking demonstration of 
the truth of these principles than Ja- 
pan has given during the past sixty 
years. Our Japanese graduates have 
done great honor to the University; 
and I desire to tell you now that in 
greatly serving your country you have 
also greatly served this ancient seat of 
learning.” 

Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, of the Im- 
perial University, gave a thoughtful 
address, dwelling mainly upon the dif- 
ferences he had noted between the 
central university of this empire and 
his own Alma Mater. Among these 
differences were the tendency of Amer- 
ican graduates to go into business life 
as compared with that of Japanese 
University men to fit themselves for 
government positions; the training of 
men in specialties which characterized 
the courses at Harvard as compared 
with the more general object of de- 
partmental study at the Imperial Uni- 
versity, and the extreme docility of 
the Japanese students as contrasted 
with the critical, not to say cynical, 
attitude of American students toward 
their teachers. 

Other speakers were J. McD. Gard- 
iner, Baron Kikkawa, the secretary of 
the Club, Mr. Kitashima of the Nip- 
pon Ginko, and Prof. Morris of the 
Normal School. Nearly all of the 


members of the Club resident in Tokyo 
and vicinity were present, and the fes- 
tivities of the evening were prolonged 
to a late hour. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The annual meeting and dinner were 
held at the University Club on Feb. 23, 
1906. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Rev. W. A. Smith; vice-pres., Dr. 
Wm. Thorndike ; sec. and treas., F. 
C. Thwaits, 93; exec. com., A. H. 
Vogel, ’86, and C. R. Falk, ’93. 

The annual dinner, which imme- 
diately followed the business meeting, 
was a very enjoyable affair. Prof. 
Kuno Francke was the guest of honor. 
Several of the leading German citizens 
of Milwaukee were invited to meet 
Prof. Francke, who gave a most de- 
lightful address, and completely won 
the hearts of the members and guests. 
The guests were enthusiastic in their 
expression of the appreciation of the 
courtesy extended to them, and each 
of them left the dinner a loyal friend 
of Harvard University. 

The writer suggests that there is no 
better way to secure the good opinions 
and friendship to Harvard University, 
of the substantial men of the various 
communities, than to invite them to 
meet the graduates of the University 
as the Harvard Club of Milwaukee 
has done, especially when a club may 
have as its guest a professor of Har- 
vard who adequately represents the 
University. 

Harvard men in Milwaukee are tak- 
ing a prominent part in local politics 
and are doing much to secure an hon- 
est and efficient municipal administra- 
tion. 

After a campaign that attracted at- 
tention all over the country, S. M. 
Becker, [’00], the former secretary of 
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the Harvard Club of Milwaukee, was 
elected mayor of the city on the Re- 
publican ticket. His opponent was 
D. S. Rose, a Democrat who had been 
mayor of the city for four successive 
terms of two years each, and whose 
support had come largely from the 
worst elements in the city. Mr. Beck- 
er’s election is therefore a victory for 
good government. He will give Mil- 
waukee an administration that will be 
free from even the suspicion of the 
taint of graft, and which will do much 
to restore the good name of Milwaukee 
in the eyes of the world. 

A. H. Vogel, ’86, is president of the 
Voters’ League, a non-partisan organ- 
ization, the object of which is to se- 
cure the election of honest men to the 
common council, board of supervisors, 
and other elective positions. Mr. Vo- 
gel has the absolute confidence of the 
community, and the Voters’ League 
will be an effective instrument for good 
government. 

Fred’k C. Thwaits, ’93, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


On May 11 the Club was entertained 
by Howard Elliott, s ’81, at his resi- 
dence in St. Paul. The chairman of 
the committee upon the shortening 
of the college course, R. G. Brown, 
’84, outlined the report to be made by 
his committee to the convention of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs at Chicago, 
and Morton Barrows, ’80, Rev. R. W. 
Boynton, and others took part in the 
discussion which followed. No formal 
vote was taken, but the trend of opinion 
appeared to be in favor of some change 
by which the second degree could be 
obtained in six years. 

Henry B. Wenzell, 75, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


Two years ago last December S. H. 


Longley, 94, of Worcester, took the 
formation of the New England As- 
sociation in hand and, after some cor- 
respondence, arranged for a meeting 
of representatives from the various 
clubs at Cambridge on March 16. 
Pres. Eliot invited them to lunch with 
him. They met atthe Harvard Union 
in the afternoon to discuss plans for 
the new organization. A temporary 
organization was formed, with a com- 
mittee to prepare a constitution and 
outline a plan of work. This commit- 
tee has done its work and is about to 
submit the results to the various 
clubs. The officers elected were as 
follows: Pres., S. H. Longley, of 
Worcester; sec., Rev. C. T. Billings, 
Lowell; committee on constitution, 
the President, Hon. Nathan Clifford, 
Portland, and C. H. Beckwith, of 
Springfield. Representatives were 
present from the clubs at Haver- 
hill, Providence, Andover, Fall River, 
Fitchburg, Lowell, Springfield, and 
Portland. Through a misunderstand- 
ing no one was present from the 
Keene Club, but this and the club at 
Bangor are in sympathy with the 
movement. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Members of the Harvard Club com- 
posed of graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity in all parts of the State, had 
their third annual dinner on March 1, 
at Achtel Stetter’s. Many prominent 
professional men were present. 

After a menu had been discussed, 
toasts were responded to as follows: 
“The University,” J. D. Greene, ’96; 
“The Harvard Club of New York,” 
F. C. Huntington, ’87; “ The Harvard 
Spirit,” E. J. Wendell, ’82; “ Yale,” 
Judge Frederic Adams; “ Princeton,” 
J. R. Hardin. Justice F. J. Swayze, 
79, president of the Club, acted as 
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toastmaster and made an address. 
There were solos by C. H. Baker 
and selections by a quartet composed 
of Messrs. Logie, Noble, Stanley, and 
Taylor. About one hundred members 
and guests were present. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., C. G. Kidder, ’72; sec. -treas., 
E. J. Marsh, Jr., ’96; exec. commit- 
tee, R. C. Newton, ’74, T. F. Taylor, 
75, C. T. Adams, ’78, W. I. McCoy, 
82, C. G. Parker, ’85, F. D. Peale, 
88, Wisner Martin,s ’90, F.S. Duncan, 
790, E. D. Maulford, ’97, Willard 
Wadsworth, ’02. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The University Glee Club gave a 
most enjoyable concert in Harvard 
Hall on March 10, which was much 
enjoyed by about 400 members pre- 
sent. 

Several song recitals and musicals 
have been given on Sunday afternoons, 
and have been much appreciated by 
the members. The following men 
gave their services at these concerts: 
Messrs. Julian Pascal, M. W. Whit- 
ney, Jr., Francis Rogers, 91, H. L. 
Hindemeyer, David Bispham, Thomas 
Safford, ’94, Berrick von Norden, Tom 
Daniel. The Kaltenborn String Quar- 
tet participated in the last concert. 
The attendance on Sunday afternoons 
has been most gratifying, reaching 
the climax when Mr. Bispham sang, 
about 1000 men being present. 

It has been a great pleasure to all 
to find the acoustic properties of Har- 
vard Hall are most excellent, whether 
the singing and music is given in the 
north end of the Hall, or in the aleove 
on the eastern side of the Hall. The 
success of these musicals has been due 
to the untiring work of the chorister, 
J. B. Embick, ’91. Mr. Embick died 
suddenly from pneumonia on April 


4, and his loss to the Club is very 
great. 

The Harvard Glee, Mandolin, and 
Banjo Clubs gave an excellent concert 
in Harvard Hall on April 14, about 
700 members being present. 

The experiment of holding the Ad- 
mission Examinations in the Club 
House during the last week in June is 
to be tried this year, and it is a satis- 
faction to the Club to be of use to the 
University. 

The nominating committee has re- 
ported the following candidates to be 
voted for at the annual meeting, to be 
held on May 12 next: Pres., J. H. 
Choate, ’52; vice-pres., A. G. Fox, 69; 
treas., D. I. Mackie, ’83; sec., T. W. 
Slocum, ’90. For members of the 
Board of Managers, to serve until 
May, 1909: P. B. Olney, 64; J. H. 
Robb, 66; F. R. Appleton, '75; F. G. 
Caffey, 91; F. R. Swift, ’99. For 
members of the Committee on Admis- 
sions, to serve until May, 1909: B. T. 
Tilton, ’90; E. H. Pool, ’95; J.E. Pos- 
tlethwaite, 01; J. A. Dix, 02; Ralph 
Sanger, 04; S. N. Hinckley, ’05; Ber- 
non Prentice, ’05. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Club held its annual meeting at 
the University Club in Providence on 
April 3. After the dinner, at which 
34 members with a few guests sat as 
usual around the tables arranged to 
form the letter H, Dr. R. B. Merriman, 
’96, of the History Department, spoke 
of affairs at Cambridge, academic, so- 
cial, and athletic, combining, to an 
unusual degree, the point of view of 
Faculty and of undergraduate, both 
of which are so essential if the gradu- 
ates away from Cambridge are to 
understand the real trend of Harvard’s 
development. F. R. Martin, ’93, told 
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of his experiences in meeting Harvard 
men in the West during the past two 
years, and then the members gathered 
around the piano and rehearsed college 
songs until even the most enthusiastic 
were unable longer to hold a sem- 
blance of the time. At a late hour an 
adjournment was taken, until lunch- 
time of the day of the Harvard-Brown 
baseball game in Providence. 

At the preliminary business meet- 
ing, the Club reélected as its offi- 
cers: Pres., E. D. Pearce, ’71; vice- 
pres., O. W. Huntington, ’81, of 
Newport; treas., R. M. Franklin, ’91, 
of Newport; rec. sec., G. P. Winship, 
93, of Providence; secretary for 
Providence, G. W. Latham, ’93; sec- 
retary for Newport, Frederick Brad- 
ley, d 86; librarian, W. W. Covell, 
"92, of Newport; poet, W. W. Bailey 
of Providence. 

The following new members were 
elected: J.S. Allen, 99; F. W. Aldred, 
700; G. C. Arvedson, ’99; S. M. Dor- 
rance, 05; N. A. Estes, d 04; H. B. 
Grose, Jr., [02]; G. O. Hadfield, 05; 
W. H. Herschel, ’96; W. S. Jones, d 
700; S. J. Tonjoroff, [’97]; W. F. 
Williams, ’94. 

The Club expects to issue a Club 
Book, with a list of its members, during 
the coming year. 

G. P. Winship, ’93, Sec. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The annual business meeting was held 
April 20, 1906, at the University Club. 
Heretofore the business of the Club 
has always been transacted at the din- 
ner and in consequence never received 
properattention. The plan of holding 
the meeting on a separate day and prior 
to the date of the dinner, inaugurated 
this year, has proved the wisdom of the 
change. While the members present 
were not many, they were fairly repre- 


sentative and they succeeded in getting 
through much serious business. Among 
the new matters discussed and acted 
upon favorably was the creation of a 
Committee of Publicity, whose duty 
it will be to further Harvard influ- 
ence in the community by placing 
photographs of the University in the 
several city high schools and distribut- 
ing, wherever it may do good, printed 
matter containing information about 
Harvard. 

In the election of officers Dr. John 
Green, *55, was nominated for presi- 
dent for the 17th successive term, but 
he declined the nominatior on the 
ground that he felt he could no longer 
give to the office the amount of time 
and energy that he believed it required. 
Thereupon the Club voted to establish 
the new office of Honorary President, 
to which Dr. Green was unanimously 
elected. The election then proceeded 
and resulted as follows: Pres., G. D. 
Markham, 81; Ist vice-pres., M. S. 
Snow, 65; 2d vice-pres., E. H. Sears, 
"74; 3d vice-pres., V. Mott Porter, 
92; sec., J. H. Holliday, ’00; treas., 
H. McK. Jones, ’01; chorister, S. L. 
Swarts, ’88. 

A committee was appointed to take 
charge of the arrangements for the 
annual dinner at the St. Louis Coun- 
try Club on May 4. 

John H. Holliday, ’00, Sec. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The second year of the Syracuse 
Harvard Club, ending on April 1, was 
a quiet one. There were merely the 
regular four meetings, at which the 
men listened for the most part to rem- 
iniscences of some of the older gradu- 
ates, and quickened Harvard sentiment 
by cordial good fellowship. During 
the year the Club numbered 38 mem- 
bers, —some half dozen residing not 
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in Syracuse itself, but in neighboring 
towns. 

On April 9, at the annual meeting, 
the following officers were elected : 
Pres., G. E. Dana, ’54 ; 1st vice-pres., 
J. L. King, ’71; 2d vice-pres., F. J. 
Kaufmann, m ’87 ; sec.-treas., H. A. 
Eaton, ’93; member of executive com- 
mittee for three years, W. M. Booth, 
s 93. 

Then followed, two days later, the 
first great blow which the Club has 
received, the sudden death of its presi- 
dent, who had just been reélected for 
his third term of office. 

George Eames Dana was born in 
Lowell, Mass., Feb. 5, 1834, and was 
graduated from Harvard in the Class 
of ’54. He studied law for a while, 
and then entered business with his 
father in Lowell until the war. Then, 
in 1862, he became connected as civil- 
ian with the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment in the army, and did valuable 
service until he resigned in 1867. In 
1868 he settled in Syracuse, where he 
again entered business and became a 
prominent and much respected citizen, 
holding positions of trust under the 
city government and in commercial 
and fiduciary companies. In 1863 he 
married Miss Cordelia Cogswell, and 
had two daughters who survive him. 
Mrs. Dana died in 1880. 

Mr. Dana was a member of the old- 
est class represented in the Harvard 
Club. He was a man full of enthusi- 
asm for all matters pertaining to the 
memory or service of Harvard. He 
was instrumental in forming the Club 
here and was ‘ardent in its support; 
indeed, he missed no meeting during 
its two years of existence, and on the 
last meeting, forty-eight hours before 
his death, he presided with the same 
kindly and enthusiastic spirit which 


was peculiarly his at all times. He was 
vitally interested in the success of our 
little Club and rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity which it gave him to become 
acquainted with his younger Harvard 
brethren. We who were present at the 
last meeting remember with singular 
gratitude his pleasure at his reélection, 
in spite of the fact that he, in his habit- 
ually modest way, besought us to select 
some younger man for the presidency. 
It was with a sincere sense of loss that 
a considerable number of the Club at- 
tended his funeral in a body. His loss 
is irreparable, but his memory will be 
an inspiration to us to hold the Syra- 
cuse Harvard Club true to its purpose 
—to keep alive in us Harvard and 
what it stands for. 
Horace A. Eaton, ’93, Sec. 


TORONTO. 


Prof. Schofield’s visit to Toronto 
in February was the occasion of a 
special luncheon in his honor by the 
Harvard Club of this city. The lunch- 
eon was held at the National Club, 
and was presided over by Prof. W. S. 
W. McKay (McMaster). Those pre- 
sent included: Pres. Louden (Univer- 
sity of Toronto); Chancellor McKay 
(McMaster); Chancellor Burwash 
(Victoria) ; Principal Galbraith (School 
of Practical Science); Mr. A. H. U. 
Colquhoun (Deputy Minister of Edu- 
cation); Canon Cody; Professors Alex- 
ander, DeLury, Keys, Edgar, Lake, 
Hume, Chant, Anderson, Cohoe; 
Messrs. R. C. Matthews, G. H. Camp- 
bell, S. B. Trainor, K. Mackenzie, and 
Dr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Schofield lectured at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto on “The Arthurian 
Romances.” 

R. C. Matthews, Sec. 
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*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


1841. 
J. S. Keyes, Sec. 


Monument St., Concord. 


William Benjamin Bacon died Feb. 
13, 1906, at Jamaica Plain. He was 
born in Boston, Feb. 15, 1823, the son 
of Daniel Carpenter Bacon and Desire 
Taylor (Gorham) Bacon. His father 
was a sea captain and merchant of a 
long line of ancestry that settled at 
Barnstable and had commercial con- 
nections in various countries, especially 
China. Bacon, after attending the 
public schools in Boston, fitted for 
college at the Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. He was the youngest but one 
of the Class when he entered, and en- 
joyed the acquaintances he made 
more than the studies, so that although 
his rank was among the lowest, being 
then “ Admiral of the Navy” he man- 
aged to complete the course, and re- 
ceive the degree of A.B. and of A.M. 
in course, the last then requiring only 
the payment of $5. After graduating 
he went at once to his father’s count- 
ing-room for a year, and in 1842 to 
Calcutta on business of the firm, and 
again in 1843. After that he started 
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in mercantile affairs on his own ac- 
count, for 16 years with marked suc- 
cess. In 1860 Bacon became the 
New England agent of the firm of 
Baring Brothers & Co., of London, 
which he held for ten years. He had 
excellent judgment, great capacity, 
was always cool-headed and careful, 
with good staying power when he felt 
he was right, eminently conservative; 
he was trustworthy in all phases of 
finance. Thus fitted he was selected 
as the manager or trustee of large es- 
tates in Boston. With F. E. Parker, 
the first scholar of the Class, the emi- 
nent lawyer, and Bacon, the practical 
business man, the two as assignees of 
the great estate of Cyrus Wakefield 
in bankruptcy, settled the same so 
successfully that after paying in full 
every creditor, they left a fortune to 
the widow and heirs. He was useful 
in the reorganization of the old East- 
ern R. R. Co., and a trustee for the 
bondholders of that company for years, 
and also trustee of the late Augus- 
tus Hemenway. Here was Bacon’s 
proper sphere in which he had a de- 
served success. Retiring in his later 
years to his charming estate near 
Jamaica Pond, he rested among his 
lovely roses there, spending a part of 
his summers in the old family man- 
sion, which he kept up at Barn- 
stable, and varying the same by trips 
to England when his rheumatism 
troubled him too severely, often re- 
turning on the same steamer. He was 
too feeble to attend the last meeting of 
his Class, on their 60th anniversary, 
1901. Bacon married, Sept. 24, 1845, 
Elinor Gassett, daughter of Henry 
Gassett of Boston, by whom he had 
one daughter, Eleanor, who married 
N. H. Emmons, of Boston, and died 
some years ago. After the death of 


his first wife, March 11, 1849, Bacon 
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married, Dec. 13, 1854, Emily Crosby 
Low, daughter of Francis Low of Ja- 
maica Plain. Of this marriage there 
were two sons, William B., Jr., 77, 
who is not now living, and Robert, ’80, 
Harvard Overseer and Asst. Secretary 
of State. 
1842. 


Dr. A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
17 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 


Edward Dorsey Freeman died at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. C. 
E. Cassell, in Hanover, Pa., on April 
16, 1906, of hemorrhage of the brain. 
He was born in Baltimore, Nov. 24, 
1823, and was the son of William 
Howard and Margaret Pue Freeman. 
His paternal grandfather was an 
officer in the English A'rmy, who mar- 
ried a descendant of John Howard 
and settled in Harford County. On 
his mother’s side Mr. Freeman was 
connected with the Pues and Dorseys, 
who were among the earliest settlers 
of Maryland. He was a member of 
the Class of ’42; he afterward studied 
law and practised for five years. He 
was elected to the Maryland Senate 
in 1875. For many years he was 
active in church and charitable work, 
being an elder in the Westminster 
and Lafayette Square Presbyterian 
churches. He held the office of treas- 
urer of Baltimore Presbytery for 
about 14 years and twice represented 
that body in the General Assembly. 
He leaves a widow, who was Miss 
Georgiana Johnston, and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. C. E. Cassell. 


1848. 
D. R. Wuitney, Sec. 


68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
William Lincoln Jenkins died at 
Dorchester, Jan. 28, 1906. He was 
born at Boston Feb. 7, 1827. He 


graduated from the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1855 and immediately after 
graduation was ordained at Lawrence. 
He was pastor at Northampton from 
May 1, 1865, to May 1, 1870; at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., from June 1, 1871, to April 
1, 1879, and at Bernardstown from 
Nov. 1, 1884, to June, 1892. After 
that he resided in Dorchester and 
was not settled over any parish, the 
state of his health not permitting him 
to undertake pastoral duties. 


1849. 
T. K. Lornrop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Robert Barnwell Rhett died Feb. 
20, 1905. He was born in Charleston, 
S. C., in 1828, and was the eldest son 
of Hon. R. B. Rhett, Sr., for many 
years U. S. Senator from South Caro- 
lina. His early education was at the 
South, but he was fitted for college at 
a school in Litchfield, Conn.; entered 
Harvard with the Class in 45, graduat- 
ing in 1849 with honor. After his grad- 
uation he studied law in the office of, 
J. L. Pettigru, the leading lawyer of 
South Carolina at that time ; passed 
his examination for the bar with great 
credit, but never practised. He be- 
came a rice planter and in this oceupa- 
tion continued for several years. In 
1856 he bought the Charleston Mer- 
cury, which he edited with marked 
ability. He was a strong advocate of 
the doctrine of state rights and of 
secession and an ardent and conspicu- 
ous supporter of the Confederacy dur- 
ing all the period of the war (1861- 
65). He continued his editorship of 
the Mercury until upon the advance of 
Sherman’s Army into South Carolina 
his printing-presses, which had been 
stored in the neighborhood of Colum- 
bia, were destroyed. Two years later 
he reéstablished the Mercury in 
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Charleston, but its existence was short- 
lived ; the people, impoverished and 
worn out by the war, were unable or 
unwilling to support it. In 1874 he 
removed to New Orleans to take charge 
of the New Orleans Picayune. The 
strife between the different political 
parties in Louisiana was very bitter. 
Judge Cooley, a native of Louisiana, 
was a warm supporter of Gov. Kellogg, 
the Republican governor, whose policy 
he defended ardently in the New Or- 
leans Times. Mr. Rhett replied in the 
Picayune with equal vigor and spirit. 
Judge Cooley, who was a crack shot, 
challenged him. Mr. Rhett felt bound 
to accept the challenge, not from any 
personal enmity to Judge Cooley, but 
as an indorsement and defence of the 
policy of his own newspaper. They 
both crossed the river into Mississippi 
where the duel was fought, and to the 
surprise of everybody, Judge Cooley 
fell at the first fire. Mr. Rhett’s last 
editorial work was done on the Charles- 
ton Journal of Commerce in 1876, his 
object being to stimulate the opposi- 
tion to the reconstruction administra- 
tion of government in South Carolina. 
When South Carolina seceded, he had 
been very eager to enter the Southern 
army, but so strong was the feeling 
that he could render better service to 
the Confederacy as editor of the Mer- 
cury, that he yielded to the advice of 
his friends and consented to remain in 
charge of that journal. He was, how- 
ever, active and prominent in the de- 
fence of Charleston Harbor. After 
the state was restored to the rule of 
the Democracy, he was for several 
years in the South Carolina legislature. 
He removed later to Huntsville, Ala., 
where he spent the last years of 
his life. He was twice married, his 
first wife being Miss Josephine Horton, 
by whom he had a daughter, and two 





sons, Robert B. Rhett, Jr., a prominent 
physician, and Walter, who graduated 
at Harvard in 1880 and died not long 
before his father. His second wife, 
Mrs. Barnard, died, leaving only one 
child, Harry M. Rhett. Mr. Rhett’s 
political opinions were those of Mr. 
Calhoun. He believed in the right of 
secession and considered that the real 
issue in the contest of 1861-65 was be- 
tween the Federalist view of the Con- 
stitution as an indissoluble union of the 
states, and the opposite view of it, as 
a compact between the several states, 
from which any one of them had at 
any time a right to withdraw, and 
that the final result of the war showed 
the Federal construction to have been 
right. He was, of course, a believer 
in slavery, or at all events considered 
it an established institution not to be 
got rid of ; but these views did not 
prevent the most cordial relations be- 
tween him and some of the Northern- 
ers in his Class, who were pronounced 
anti-slavery men. His political con- 
victions were not lightly held, and he 
had to the fullest extent the courage 
of them. He showed this toa marked 
degree in 1896, by an address to the 
Democrats of Alabama, representing 
to them the vital necessity of a solid 
and stable currency based upon the 
precious metals, reminding them that 
the Democratic party had always been 
a hard-money party and expressing 
the opinion that the abandonment of 
Democratic principles in the Chicago 
platform of that year had wrecked the 
party for the time being, and had 
greatly jeoparded its future, adding 
that the most discreditable damage 
and deplorable chapter in the history 
of that party was the fatuous, vindic- 
tive, ungrateful, and reckless war made 
on Pres. Cleveland by Southern Sena- 
tors. This public letter and his course 
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at this time serve to illustrate his 
character as a man and a politician. 
His political opinions were honestly 
and firmly held and except upon those 
burning questions which gave rise to 
the Civil War were, as a rule, clearly 
but courteously expressed. He was 
a Southern gentleman with a high 
sense of honor, and a distinction of 
manner more conspicuous in the pe- 
riod before the war than in the hurry 
and bustle of life to-day. 


1850. 


JOHN NOBLE, Sec. 
Court House, Boston. 

John Ware died in Paris on April 
10. He was the son of Dr. John 
Ware and Helen (Lincoln) Ware, the 
daughter of Levi Lincoln, and the 
grandson of Henry Ware, Sr. He 
tuok the degree of M.D. in 1853, the 
same year as four others of the Class: 
E. B. Everett, H. R. Storer, R. H. 
Wheatland, J. S. Whiting. He prac- 
tised dentistry for a time; then turned 
to literature and the study and prac- 
tice (though not in a professional way) 
of painting. In College he was a man 
of artistic tastes, fond of music and art 
in general; of quiet habits, with a cir- 
cle of warm friends, but not prominent 
in College life and politics, or con- 
nected with College clubs and societies. 
For 40 years he has lived in France, 
returning onlyoccasionallyto his native 
land, but retaining his interest in the 
Class, and keeping more or less in 
touch with his old classmates. Mrs. 
Charles M. Green isa sister. — Joseph 
Prevost Carr died in Detroit, Mich., 
March 29, 1906, in his 74th year. He 
had been wholly blind for four years 
and in delicate health for three. His 
wife died three years ago, and three 
sons and an only daughter survive him. 
In College he was an active, influential, 


and popular member of the Class, a 
general favorite; a member of the 
Hasting Pudding Club, the Alpha 
Delta Phi, the Phi Beta Kappa, and the 
Undine Boat Club. In those days there 
was always a notable representation of 
the Southern States, and he was prom- 
inent among the men from South Caro- 
lina. He served with distinction as an 
officer in the Confederate Army in the 
Civil War. In his later years he lived 
in New York, Canada, and Michigan. 
Though never at any Class gather- 
ing after graduation, he kept up a 
warm interest in the College and in 
the Class, and his letters were full of 
old memories and showed the old 
class spirit as fresh as in undergrad- 
uate days. 


1855. 
E. H. Assot, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Presentation to the Secretary. Last 
Commencement Day Mr. Abbot com- 
pleted 50 years of continuous service 
as Class Secretary. In this capacity 
he has been most assiduous, and thor- 
oughly devoted to the interests of the 
Class. His efforts on its behalf have 
done much to cement the bonds of 
fellowship which, to a remarkable 
degree, exist among its members. At 
the annual dinner on Commencement 
Eve, a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a suitable memorial, which should 
give expression to their appreciation 
of his services. As a result of this 
committee’s labors, a loving-cup was 
presented to Mr. Abbot on Jan. 13, at 
one of the bi-monthly meetings which 
the Class has regularly held between 
Novemberand Mayfor thelast l5years. 
It is of hammered and chased silver, 
with some of the ornamentations inlaid 
in gold. In front is the Harvard shield, 
the field in crimson enamel, sur- 
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rounded by laurel leaves in green en- 
amel with gold berries. The cup 
bears the inscription: “To Edwin 
Hale Abbot from his Harvard Class- 
mates, in loving recognition of his fifty 
years’ service as their secretary,” 
which forms a band of inlaid gold let- 
ters immediately below the lip. It 
was designed by Prof. H. L. Warren, 
of the Architectural Department, who 
was the designer of the cup given to 
Pres. Eliot by the Harvard Faculty 
on the occasion of his 70th birthday, 
and is pronounced to be one of the 
finest specimens of artistic workman- 
ship ever produced in this country, 
having been made under the auspices 
of the Society of Arts and Crafts, by 
Mr. A. J. Stone, of Gardner. James 
Reed. —The Secretary has distribut- 
ed a fine album of portraits of the 
Class taken at graduation and in 
1905.— Ed. 


1856. 
D. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

The Class will extend the customary 
hospitalities at Phillips Brooks House 
to graduates of the Class of 1855 and 
of classes of previous years, and in- 
vited guests, on Commencement Day. 
The Class will dine together on the 
evening before Commencement Day, 
and a Report is in preparation for dis- 
tribution among its members. — Ed- 
ward Payson Jeffries died at his resi- 
dence on Santa Catalina Island, Cal., 
March 13, 1906. He was a son of 
Dr. John Jeffries (H. U. 1815), and 
grandson of Dr. John Jeffries (H. U. 
1763), and was born at “Jeffries 
Point,” East Boston, Aug. 1, 1835. 
His mother was Ann Geyer Amory. 
He was fitted for College at the Boston 
Latin School. He was chairman of the 
Class Day Committee on June 20, 1856. 


[ June, 


After leaving College he became a gen- 
eral merchandise broker, in the firm 
of Reynolds & Jeffries, Boston. This 
firm was dissolved in 1858; but he 
continued the same business on his 
own account in Boston. Nearly 40 
years ago he gave up business in Bos- 
ton, and went to California, where he 
became interested in mines and various 
business enterprises. He was for a 
time a special agent of the govern- 
ment to the Indians of southern Cali- 
fornia with headquartersat Fort Tejon. 
Having inherited a taste for that pro- 
fession from his ancestors, he at length 
studied medicine, and practised it 
successfully in San Francisco and later 
in several places in southern California. 
Of late years, however, his health had 
been poor, and he had retired from all 
active occupations. He lived forsome 
years at Santa Monica, Cal., later for 
some nine years at Avalon, Santa Cat- 
alina Island, Cal. He died suddenly of 
apoplexy. He was married, June 3, 
1861, in Roxbury, to Almira Dorr Mc- 
Burney, daughter of Charles McBur- 
ney. She died in Roxbury, Aug. 2, 
1861, of consumption. — Rowland Min- 
turn Hall died at his residence in 
New York City, Monday, April 16, 
1906. He was born in Whitehead, 
Queens County, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1834, 
the son of David Priestley Hall (H. U. 
1820), and Caroline (Minturn) Hall. 
His life before entering College, with 
the exception of a year and a half 
passed in Vienna, was spent in New 
York City. After graduation he en- 
tered the law office of his father there, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1860. 
His father died in 1868, and he had con- 
tinued in the practice of the law up to 
the time of his death, except for the 
three years spent in military service 
during the Civil War. Of late years 
he hadasa partner David P. Hall, un- 
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der the firm style of R. M. and D. P. 
Hall, 31 Pine St., New York. He 
never married. He had beenamember 
of the Harvard Club of New York. 
During the Civil War, he served con- 
tinuously in the 3d Reg., N. Y. Vol. 
Cavalry, from September, 1861, to 
August, 1864, being commissioned as 
quartermaster, Oct. 24,1861. He was 
commissioned 1st lieutenant, Jan., 
1862, and captain, June 12, 1863. He 
resigned his commission, Aug. 15, 
1864. He served in West Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, and for 
nearly three years participated in all 
the very active work of his regiment, 
being thanked on the field on one occa- 
sion by his commanding officer for his 
gallantry. It was only after the ad- 
vice of the board of surgeons of his 
corps, who said that to save his life 
he must take rest, that he resigned 
his commission on account of his 
health. 


1860. 


Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Joseph Dunning Weed, a merchant 
in Savannah, Ga., died suddenly of 
heart disease, at his summer home in 
Noroton, Conn., on Feb. 12. He 
was seventy years old. His brother, 
the Rev. Dr. Edwin G. Weed, is P. E. 
Bishop of Florida. Mr. Weed was an 
earnest churchman and held the of- 
fice of warden. He had held many 
positions of trust in his city and rep- 
resented the best type of citizenship. 
Two sons graduated at Harvard. 
His death makes the 55th of his 
Class, just half the number of grad- 
uates. His father, Henry D. Weed, 
was born in Connecticut in 1803. He 
settled in Savannah in 1820. His 
grandfather was John B. Weed, and 
his great-grandfather was Nathaniel 


Weed, and his great-great-grandfather 
was Daniel Maury, whose father was 
Jonas Weed, the emigrant from Eng- 
land, who came over on the Darby and 
Joan. Joseph D. Weed became a 
partner in his father’s hardware busi- 
ness in 1868 and when he died his 
partners were his son Henry D. Weed 
and W. D. Krenson. He was also 
president of the Savannah and Au- © 
gusta R. R., president of the Savannah 
Bank and Trust Co., director of a Sa- 
vannah rice mill, chairman of the City 
of Savannah Sanitary Fund Commis- 
sion. His wife was Sarah F. Maury, 
daughter of William Maury, of Vir- 
ginia. 


1862. 


C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

W. T. Brigham received last year 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence from Columbia University; he 
has recently been elected to the 
National Geographic Society. He is 
director of the Bernice Panahi Bishop 
Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and 
Natural History in Honolulu, where 
he has done distinguished work. — 
Frederic William Rogers died at 
National City, Cal., Feb. 15, 1906; 
he was born at Milton, May 15, 1840. 
He left a widow. 


1863. 


C. H. Denny, Acting Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Josiah Grahme Bellows, member of 
the Class for part of the course only, 
was born in Walpole, N. H., July 24, 
1841, in the house in which he spent 
most of his life and in which he died 
Feb. 18, 1906. He was son of Col. 
Josiah and Mary Ann (Grahme) 
Bellows, grandson of Hon. Josiah 
Bellows, and great-grandson of Col. 
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Benjamin Bellows, the founder of the 
town. He fitted for College with Rev. 
E. H. Barstow, at Newton Centre. 
He left Harvard in November, 1859, 
and entered the Class of 1863 at 
Williams College, and remained there 
until about Dec. 1, 1860, when he 
left College and returned to Walpole, 
and in 1862 began the study of the law. 
In March, 1863, he entered the Har- 
vard Law School, and was graduated 
in 1865. He was admitted to the bar 
in that year, and began the practice 
of his profession, which he pursued 
most of the time in New Hampshire. 
He was appointed judge of probate 
for the County of Cheshire, July 25, 
1876, which office he held for 16 years, 
resigning in 1894. Jan. 1, 1894, he 
was made one of the railroad com- 
missioners for New Hampshire, which 
office he resigned in 1901 on account 
of ill health. In 1893 he was ap- 
pointed on a commission to settle the 
boundary-line between Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, and later was 
given a similar task in regard to 
New Hampshire and Vermont. He 
established the Savings Bank of Wal- 
pole in 1875 and was its treasurer for 
25 years. He was judge-advocate- 
general on the staff of Gov. Sawyer, 
1887-89, and was president of the 
Republican state convention in 1890. 
He held many other local offices of 
trust, and was a public-spirited citizen. 
He had a shock of paralysis in 1900 
from which he never fully recovered. 
He was married in 1866 to Annie E. 
Morrill of Concord, who died in 1867, 
by whom he had two children, twins, 
who died in infancy. He was again 
married, Nov. 21, 1877, to Katherine 
H. W. Howland, daughter of Aaron 
P. Howland of Walpole, who with a 
daughter, Mary Howland, survives 
him. 


[June, 
1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec. 


225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Henry Mellen Prentiss, formerly of 
Bangor, Me., died in New York City 
March 4, 1906. He was the son of 
Henry Epaminondas and Abigail 
Adams (Rawson) Prentiss, and was 
born in Bangor, Me., July 20, 1840. 
Soon after graduation he became as- 
sociated, as clerk and agent, with his 
father in the management of timber- 
land in Maine. He has written ex- 
tensively on scientific subjects, relating 
for the most part to Arctic exploration. 
Many articles from his pen were pub- 
lished in the Westminster Review, the 
Nineteenth Century magazine, and the 
New York Herald, and about 15 years 
ago he published a book entitled “The 
Great Polar Current.” He was mar- 
ried in Bangor, Me., Nov. 30, 1865, to 
Julia Adelaide Dwinel, daughter of 
Eliza (Bucknam) and Calvin Dwinel. 
She died April 22,1900. A daughter, 
Elsie, was born Nov. 21, 1869; a son, 
Henry, was born Aug. 18, 1872. He 
was married, June 5, 1901, to Marion 
Louise Howard, widow of the late 
Benjamin F. Smith, of Wiscasset, Me. 
After his second marriage he removed 
to Wiscasset, but lived in winter-time 
in New York. —H. H. Sprague was 
re-appointed March 28, 1906, Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Water and 
Sewerage Board, Boston. 


1866. 


C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

W. A. Hayes is U. S. Commis- 
sioner for the District of Mass. — Dr. 
J. J. Putnam has recently lectured be- 
fore the Lowell Institute, Boston, on 
“Certain Prevalent Nervous Derange- 
ments and the Outlook for their Pre- 
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vention.” — The Class celebrates its 
40th anniversary in June. 


1867. 


F. H. Lincoxn, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
Bellamy Storer has resigned as U. 
S. Ambassador to Austria. 


1874. 


G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class Dinner will be held at St. 
Botolph Club, 2 Newbury St., Boston, 
on Tuesday, June 26, at 7 P.M. On 
the same day the annual Competition 
of the Class of 1874, Golf Club, will 
take place on the links of the Myopia 
Club at Hamilton by invitation of Dev- 
ens. — The Commencement meeting 
and lunch will be at Holworthy 4, as 
usual. — Michael John McCann, who 
died at New York, N. Y., on Jan. 22, 
1906, was the son of James and Chris- 
tina (Mead) McCann. He was born in 
Boston, June 24, 1851, and lived there 
until 1872, when he removed to New 
York City. He attended the Dwight 
Grammar School and was prepared for 
college at the Boston Latin School. He 
entered Harvard College in 1869, was 


for two years a member of ’73, and 


then joined ’74, with which he was 
graduated. After graduation he studied 
law in Columbia College one year, and 
then became principal for four or five 
years of a school at Schuylerville, N. 
Y., at the same time teaching, out of 
school hours and without compensation, 
workmen in the mills. Of those thus 
aided by him, one is now the owner 
and editor of a newspaper in Passaic, 
N. J.; two others, brothers, prepared 
by McCann, entered Oberlin College, 
and graduating there, are now practis- 
ing physicians in Passaic ; while still 
another entered Union College, and is 


now practising medicine in Yonkers, 
N. Y. After his career as a teacher, 
McCann resumed the study of law at 
Columbia College, received his degree 
of LL.B. in May, 1882, and in Novem- 
ber following was admitted to the bar 
in New York. After a short residence 
in Philadelphia, he went West, and on 
the train made the acquaintance of some 
fellow travelers, residents of Sully 
County, Dakota, who, on learning that 
he was a graduate of Harvard, per- 
suaded him to stop over and deliver 
an oration at the approaching Fourth 
of July. A large number of people 
came to hear him, and his efforts so 
pleased them that they induced him to 
take up his residence with them. He 
was elected Probate Judge for Sully 
County, and held that office for about 
four years. In 1886 he returned to 
New York City, where he began and 
continued the practice of his profession 
until the failure of his health. In 1897- 
98 he was an assistant district attorney 
for the County of New York. Forabout 
three years he was editor of The Home- 
less Child, a Catholic monthly paper, 
with a world-wide circulation of more 
than a million copies. He was a mem- 
ber of the Medical Jurisprudence, the 
Irish National, and the Greater New 
York Celtic Clubs, of the Republican 
Club, and an ardent and active work- 
er for the Republican party. He be- 
gan to fail in health in 1901. 


1875. 
JupcEe W. A. Reep Sec. 
Brockton. 

Woodbury Lowery died at Taor- 
mina, Sicily, on April 11, 1906, after 
an illness of only two or three days. 
He was traveling for pleasure in Sic- 
ily, and his family had no idea that 
he had any trouble with his heart. 
His sister and her husband, Duc d’Ar- 
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cos, were in Rome where he is the 
ambassador from Spain. Lowery was 
the son of Archibald H. and Frances 
A. (Woodbury) Lowery, born in New 
York City, Feb. 17, 1853. Fitted for 
College at several schools in Europe 
and at Mr. Fay’s school at Newport, 
R. I. After graduation, took a two 
years’ post-graduate course at Har- 
vard, receiving degree of A.M. in 
1876. Went to his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1877, and studied 
law at Columbian University, receiv- 
ing the degree of LL.B. in 1880 and 
LL.M. in 1881. Was admitted to 
the bar of the District of Columbia 
Jan. 20, 1881, and to that of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
Oct. 17,1887. From Dec., 1881, until 
1897 he practised patent law in Wash- 
ington, and edited and published My- 
er’s Federal Decisions on Patents, 
vol. 24, Lowery’s Supreme Court 
Patent Reports, vols. 4-20 of Brodix’s 
American and English Patent Cases, 
Lowery’s Annotated Interference 
Rules, and Lowery’s Index Digest to 
the United States Supreme Court Pat- 
ent Causes. He was interested in the 
history of the Spanish occupation of 
territory now included within the 
United States, and spent eight months 
in Seville, Madrid, Paris, and London, 
conducting research among the archives 
in connection with this subject. He 
published in 1901 the first volume of 
“The Spanish Settlements within the 
Present Limits of the United States,” 
covering the period extending from 
1513 to 1562, and in 1905 the second 
volume, embracing the history of 
Florida from 1562 to 1574. His arti- 
cle entitled “Jean Ribaut and Queen 
Elizabeth” was printed in vol. 1x of 
the American Historical Review. He was 
a member of the Metropolitan, Univer- 
sity, and Harvard clubs of Wash- 
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ington, of the Sons of the Revolution, 
and. life member of the American 
Historical Association. — The new 
Class Report has been distributed. 


1876. 


J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

The Secretary sends this from the 
Corey Hill Hospital in regard to the 
celebration of the 30th anniversary : 
“The Class Committee will give a 
reception for the Class, at the Union 
Club, and thence the aged men will be 
wheeled to the Country Club. After a 
temperate feast, they will be sent to 
their respective homes and hospitals for 
the night. The next day they will 
have wholesome nourishment at 19 Hol- 
lis, and those of them who have re- 
tained the faculty of hearing, will go 
to the speechifying in Memorial Hall, 
‘and so home,’ mighty merry or sad.” 
— W. M. Kendall is a partner in the 
firm of McKim, Mead & White, archi- 
tects. 

1877. 
J. F. Tyier, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

A mid-year dinner of the Class took 
place at the Union Club, Boston, on 
March 10; 42 members were present, 
Seamans and Humason being the only 
ones from outside of Massachusetts. 
The Secretary presided, but the dinner 
was entirely informal and without set 
speeches. The best news was that 
Strobel, who is on his way home from 
Siam and was taken ill at Cairo, is on 
the road to recovery.— James Ward 
Gilman died at Racine, Wis., Apr. 20, 
1906. He was born in Lowell, Dec. 
29, 1853. Graduated at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, in 
1880; also A.M., Harvard. Was or- 
dained deacon, 1880, and priest, 1881. 
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Was a missionary one year at London, 
O.; rector two years at Ravenna, O.; 
then at Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J., 
three years. Taught at Racine College; 
was rector at Hastings, Neb., four 
years; for many years past, curate in 
charge of Immanuel Mission, Racine. 
He published a “ Manual of Confirm- 
ation,” and a sermon, entitled, ‘The 
Law and Schoolmaster.” Married at 
Racine, Jan., 1887, Mary Charles, and 
had three sons. 


1878. 


J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

A. H. Allen resigned his position of 
chief of the Bureau of Rolls and Li- 
brary in the State Dept. at Washing- 
ton, last December; his address is 1500 
Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C.— 
Charles Moore has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Union Trust Co. of Detroit 
to become chairman of the executive 
board of the Submarine Signal Co., 
with headquarters at Boston.— Edward 
Brown Hunt died suddenly of heart 
disease on the train from Boston to 
Dedham on Feb. 9, 1906. He was 
born at South Sudbury, Feb. 19, 1855. 
After graduating he taught for several 
years. In 1883 he became connected 
with the Boston Public Library, where 
he had remained, being chief of the 
Catalogue and Shelf Departments, 
since February, 1900. He was an ex- 
president of the Papyrus Club and a 
member of the board of art and liter- 
ature of the St. Botolph Club, and also 
a member of the Signet Club. On 
Jan. 26, 1899, he married Alice Browne 
of Dedham. 

1879. 
Epwarp HALtg, Sec. 
65 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

An informal dinner at which a num- 

ber of the Class were present was held 


at the University Club, Boston, Feb. 
21.— C. W. Andrews is vice-president 
of the American Library Association 
and one of the first Fellows of the 
newly formed American Library Insti- 
tute. A second edition of the ‘‘Sup- 
plement to the List of Serials in the 
Public Libraries of Chicago and Evans- 
ton,” of which Andrews is editor, 
has been published.— The address of 
W. B. de las Casas is 18 Tremont St., 
Boston.— Edward Hale has resigned as 
Assistant Professor of Homiletics in 
the Harvard Divinity School.— The 
address of W. B. Lawrence is 18 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. — The address of F. 
W. Taussig as president of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association on “ The 
Love of Wealth and the Public Serv- 
ice,” delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Association at Baltimore in 
December, 1905, was printed in the 
March Atlantic Monthly. By invita- 
tion of W. B. Van Rensselaer, presi- 
dent of the New York Association of 
Savings Banks, Taussig spoke at the 
annual meeting of the association in 
New York, May 9, on “ Reform in Cur- 
rency and Banking with special refer- 
ence to Financial Crises.” — The ad- 
dress of W. G. Twombley is 29 Avenue 
d’Antin, Paris, France.— J. A. Wright 
resigned Feb. 1 as a manager of the 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 
to accept a partnership in the firm of 
Huhn, Edey & Co., bankers and 
brokers, 37 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
— Anton Leister, a temporary member 
of the Class, died at Cleveland, O., June 
16, 1905. He was born in Brunswick, 
O., Oct. 17, 1851. He entered Har- 
vard in 1875 with the Class of 1879, 
but was obliged to leave College on 
account of sickness in the middle of 
the Freshman year. He returned in 
April, 1877, and in October joined the 
Class of 1880 as a Sophomore, but after 
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one year of successful work ill health 
again obliged him to leave. From 
that time he remained at his home in 
Brunswick, studying and writing as 
his health permitted. He was not 
married. 


1880. 


JOHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Harvey Newton Collison, who died 
March 13, 1906, was born in Boston 
on March 22, 1860. He was the son 
of John William and Mary Ann (Fo- 
garty) Collison. He prepared for Col- 
lege at the Boston Latin School, and 
after graduation studied law at the 
Harvard Law School. After his ad- 
mission to the bar, in 1883, he was 
engaged in practice of the law in 
Boston. He was also active in politi- 
cal and public life. He was a member 
of the Boston Common Council in 1883- 
85,and a member of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives in 1887 
and 1888. Healso had been a mem- 
ber of the Boston School Committee, 
and was for a number of years a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Sewer Com- 
taission. He was for a time president 
of the Young Men’s Democratic Club 
of Massachusetts, and a member of 
other similar organizations. He ap- 
peared to be in good health until last 
fall, when he was attacked by per- 
nicious anaemia, for which there ap- 
pears to be no remedy. Collison never 
married, and made his home with his 
mother and sisters in Roxbury, a part 
of Boston, where he died on March 
13, 1906. — W.H. Cook has been ap- 
pointed assistant district attorney in 
San Francisco.— The San Francisco 
members of the Class, Cook, Sharp, 
Stow, and Wheelan, lost their offices 
and places of business by the earth- 
quake and fire of April 18. Their 
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homes were saved but were seriously 
damaged. Wheelan is a member of 
the Relief Committee, his department 
being the sick and helpless. The Sec- 
retary has heard directly from them 
that they are safe and well. — The 
address of Frank Russak (temp. mem- 
ber) is 366 Rue St. Honoré, Paris, 
France. — William Morton Grinnell 
died of pneumonia, in New York City, 
on Feb. 9. He was born in New York, 
Feb. 28, 1857, a son of W.S. Grin- 
nell. He studied at Heidelberg, and 
was at Harvard with the Class of 1880, 
but did not graduate. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1881 and practised 
in Paris, where he was counsel to the 
American Embassy, from 1881 to 1886, 
and later went to New York and es- 
tablished the firm of Morton & Bliss. 
He received the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor from the French Government 
in 1890. He was appointed third 
assistant Secretary of State by Pres. 
Harrison. He was a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, Metropol- 
itan, University, Lawyers’, Harvard, 
Riding, and Fencers’ clubs, Society of 
Mayflower, New York Zodlogical So- 
ciety, Military Order of Foreign Wars, 
and Metropolitan Club of Washington. 
He was a director of the Gunly Moun- 
tain Coal Co., the Illinois Central R. R. 
Co., the Mount Morris Bank, the Rio 
Grande, the Sierra Madre and Pacific 
R. R. Co., and the Sea Beach Land 
Co. He was unmarried. — Theodore 
Roosevelt is Hon. President of the 
American Bison Society. 


1881. 


Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
Cambridge. 

F. W. Baker is afternoon preacher 
at St. Bartholomew’s, New York, but 
continues to live in New Haven.—W. 
V.R. Berry is a Cavaliere della Co- 
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rona d’ Italia and dei SS. Maurizio e 
Lazzaro.— G. C. Fisher is a clerk 
with the Pacific Meter Co., Oakland, 
Cal._—W. Freeland is a lecturer for 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion.—H. P. Haines is an examiner of 
machinery in the Boston Custom 
House—R. H. McCurdy is vice- 
president of the Windsor Trust Co., 
of New York.—E. P. Mason has 
severed his connection with the Mason 
& Hamlin Co.— E. R. Merrill is prac- 
tising in Sacramento, Cal.—E. C. 
Porter has resigned from the Phillips 
Congregational Church of Watertown, 
and is now living at Dorchester, with- 
out charge.— W. H. Robinson is field 
secretary of the Maritime Baptist 
Publishing Co., at Wolfville, N. S.— 
I. L. Rogers is no longer connected 
with the school of Morse and Rogers 
of New York.—G. A. Stearns is with 
the Central Union Telephone Co., of 
Indianapolis— M. E. Wagar is presi- 
dent of the Western Reserve Insur- 
ance Co., of Cleveland, O.—C. F. 
Lummis is librarian of the public 
library at Los Angeles, Cal_—W. H. 
North is treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Banking and Mortgage Co., of 
Boston.— E. Ridgely has resigned 
as national bank examiner for New 
York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, and 
is a member of the firm of Ridgely 
and Norris, commercial paper, 34 Pine 
St., New York. 


1882. 


H. W. CunnincHaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

Dr. M. A. Crockett has retired from 
the practice of medicine at Buffalo 
and bought a farm at Bedford City, 
Va., which he will make his perman- 
ent home.— Prof. Roland Thaxter 
has been taking his sabbatical year, 
and has been in Chile, Argentina, the 


Falkland Islands, and Brazil, collect- 
ing algae, the flora of those countries, 
etc.— Dr. W. G. Chase was a delegate 
from this country to the International 
Medical Congress at Lisbon, where he 
read a paper.—W. J. Rushmore is 
principal of the Holten High School 
at Danvers.—E. H. Pendleton has 
been the active head of a small band 
of ardent reformers who have done 
much to free Cincinnati from the rule 
of “ bosses.” 


1883. 


FREDERICK NicHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The dinner given on March 17, at 
the Harvard Club, by 16 of the New 
York members of ’83 to the rest of 
the Class, was most hospitably and 
lavishly carried out. The prime mov- 
ers of the affair were H. M. Lloyd and 
W. H. Page, Jr., and the 14 other 
hosts were Julius Buchman, Dr. R. P. 
Francis, Rev. P. S. Grant, F. H. Hoop- 
er, F. E. Jennison, Dr. Howard Lilien- 
thal, Morris Loeb, D. I. Mackie, R. B. 
Moffat, F. W. Moulton, T. L. Park, 
C. P. Perin, O. G. Smith, and W. R. 
Warren. Nearly 70 men assembled in 
the banquet hall. The music, under 
Lilienthal’s direction, was a delightful 
feature. Lloyd was toastmaster, and 
called upon the speakers for responses 
as follows: “ Alma Mater,” C.S. Ham- 
lin; “ The Harvard Club of New York,” 
R. B. Moffat; “ Eighty-three,” F. Nich- 
ols; “Auld Lang Syne,” C. P. Curtis, 
Jr. ; “The Honorary Members of the 
Class; Our Children, Our Wives and 
Our Mothers-in-Law,” E.W.S. Tingle; 
“Harvard Athletics,” G. B. Morison; 
“The Federal Regulation of Foot- 
ball,” Dr. R. P. Francis ; “The Bussey 
Institution,” J. R. Brackett; “‘ The Ab- 
sent,” W.H. Page, Jr.; “The Future,” 
Morris Loeb; “ John Harvard,” G. D. 
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Burrage. It is hoped that our class 
dinner this June will be equally en- 
thusiastic and well attended, and that 
the New York contingent will come 
on in force, out of compliment to their 
Boston hosts. — A. C. Burrage gave 
$100,000 to the relief fund for the 
San Francisco sufferers. — G. W. Beals 
was reélected, on April 24, secretary of 
the Boston Athletic Association. — W. 
R. Furness’s daughter, Miss Helen 
Kate Furness, was married at Phila- 
delphia,on April 18,to Mr. Wirt Lord 
Thompson, the first instance of the 
marriage of a child of either a tempo- 
rary or a regular member of the Class 
that has come to the Secretary’s no- 
tice. — Hon. C.S. Hamlin is first vice- 
president of the Consular Reform Asso- 
ciation at New York. —C. J. Hubbard 
has had entire charge of the purchase 
of large tracts of land in Kansas City, 
Mo., to provide an adequate site for 
the new union station which is to be 
built in that city ata cost of $4,000,- 
000. He was selected as the best 
equipped man to accomplish this im- 
portant work. — J. F. Moors was sent 
to San Francisco, by the Associated 
Charities of Boston, to assist in dis- 
tributing the consignments made by 
the Relief Committee of Massachu- 
setts. —G. B. Morison was reélected, 
on April 24, for the fourth consecutive 
time, president of the Boston Athletic 
Association. He is also a member of 
the Governing and Executive Commit- 
tees and of the committees on Athlet- 
ics, Out-of-town Grounds, and Prefer- 
ment. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec. pro tem. 
222 Boylston St., Boston. 
The Class Committee has appointed 
Thomas K. Cummins Secretary of the 
Class pro tempore to fill the vacancy 
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caused by the death of Edward A. 
Hibbard, pending formal action by 
the Class at the meeting on Com- 
mencement Day. The address of the 
Secretary pro tem. is 222 Boylston St., 
Boston.— 34 members of the Class 
met at dinner at the Harvard Club in 
New York on April 21 in response 
to a notice sent out by arrangement 
of the Class Committee. The result 
was the assembling of most of the 
members of the Class residing in New 
York and vicinity by whom a cordial 
and hospitable welcome was extended 
to many members who came on for 
the occasion from a distance. Gordon 
Abbott presided. Several informal 
addresses were made, and under lead- 
ership of H. R. Woodward the mem- 
bers joined in singing the songs of ’84. 
The success of the meeting gave rise to 
the wish that it might be repeated often 
in following years.—J. M. Codman, 
Jr., has resigned from the Board of 
Selectmen of Brookline, after serving 
as a member for 13 years, five of these 
in the position of chairman.—R. G. 
Brown has been unanimously elected 
president of the Minnesota State Bar 
Association in recognition of his suc- 
cess in causing the city of St. Paul to 
be selected as the meeting-place this 
year of the American Bar Association. 
—The Secretary pro tem. would like 
to learn the addresses of the follow- 
ing men: Dr. F. H. Clark, Frederick 
A. Whitney, W. H. Garrison.— E. 
W. Frost attended, as a delegate for 
Wisconsin, the National Divorce Law 
Congress held in Washington in Feb- 
ruary. 
1885. 
H. M. Wittrams, Sec. 
16 State St., Boston. 

The Baldwin Memorial Fund of 
$150,196.74 was presented to Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute 
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as one of the features of the 25th an- 
niversary in April. A bronze memo- 
rial tablet will be placed at Tuskegee. 
The stained glass memorial window 
representing St. George and the Dra- 
gon is completed at Boston. It will be 
placed in the chapel of the George Ju- 
nior Republic. — G. D. Cushing is Pre- 
sident of the Harvard Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; he delivered an address before 
the National Conference of Charities 
held at Philadelphia in May. — Prof. 
J. H. Gardiner has been elected a 
member of the library committee of the 
Harvard Union; he has been granted 
a “sabbatical ” for the year 1906-07. 
— The home of Sheridan P. Read at 
San Francisco was totally burned out in 
the great fire shortly after his return 
from China. He and his wife and 
children, after two days’ suffering, 
managed to reach Oakland in safety. 
—J. J. Storrow is one of the Massa- 
chusetts Executive Committee to pro- 
vide relief for the California sufferers; 
he is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the directors of the U. S. 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. — 
Hon. E. T. Sanford of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been retained by the U. S. 
Department of Justice to investigate 
and prosecute violations of the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Law. He has conse- 
quently declined to enter the field as 
a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for Governor of Tennessee. — 
C. C. King is one of the new law firm 
of Nutter & King, Brockton. — E. L. 
Winthrop, Jr., is the President of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 
— The business address of Eben Sut- 
ton is 104 South Calvert St., Balti- 
more, Md. —G. E. Foss, as chairman 
of the Naval Committee, was particu- 
larly active in saving the old frigate 
Constitution. —F. R. Burton went to 
Europe last autumn with his band of 


Indians and gave exhibitions in Lon- 
don and elsewhere. The Indians have 
now come home and he is living in 
London writing for the magazines. 


1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 

A large attendance is promised at 
the 20th reunion of the Class at Com- 
mencement. The following plan has 
been laid out by the committee in 
charge, of which F. C. Hood is chair- 
man: Monday, June 25: day and even- 
ing at the Country Club, Brookline; 
luncheon and an informal dinner; golf 
tournament; baseball game, ’86 and 
’96 vs. 91; joint concert, with ’91 and 
’96,in the evening. Tuesday, June 26: 
in the morning, by automobiles, to 
Hamilton, where the Class will be the 
guests for the day of A. P. Gardner; 
return by automobiles tothe Exchange 
Club for the Class Dinner, at 7.30; G. 
Woodbury, toastmaster. Wednesday, 
June 27: Commencement; spread in 
Hollis 4; group photograph at the 
86 gate ; “seeing Cambridge ;” 
Alumni meeting in Memorial; evening, 
“ Pop” concert. A fund will be raised 
among members of the Class living in 
Boston and its vicinity to meet, in part, 
the expenses of the reunion. G. F. 
Jewett has offered the hospitality of 
the Mt. Ida School, Newton, to all 
members of the Class who wish to 
make the school their headquarters. 
— Prof. T. W. Richards has been des- 
ignated as Harvard’s visiting professor 
at the University of Berlin next year. 
His term of service will fall in the 
second half-year. His courses will be 
in physical and theoretical chemistry. 
—A. A. Gleason has formed a co- 
partnership with J. J. Higgins, under 
the firm name of Gleason & Higgins, 
at 60 State St., Boston.— John Riddle 
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has been appointed temporary Minister 
to Roumania. — F. C. Hood has been 
traveling in Mexico.— J. H. Payne, 
Jr., is at San Domingo on board the 
U.S. S. Nashville. —S. M. Scott was 
at Vesuvius at the time of the erup- 
tion. —P. S. Howe’s address is 50 
Congress St., Boston. — Frank Ham- 
ilton Underwood died at Buffalo, N.Y., 
on April 3, 1906. He was born at 
Milford, April 6, 1865, the son of 
George D. and Faustina (Gove) Un- 
derwood. He took the A.M. degree at 
Harvard in 1888, and devoted himself 
to teaching. He established the Un- 
derwood School in Buffalo. He mar- 
ried Fanny Harriet Ball at Buffalo, 
Nov. 22, 1892, and had five children. 
— Roland Hayward, a temporary 
member, died at Milton, April 11, 
1906. He was the son of Isaac Dav- 
enport and Mary Bartlett Vose Hay- 
ward, and was born March 7, 1865, at 
Milton. Ill health in his senior year 
prevented him from taking the exam- 
inations for his degree. He was for 
15 yearsa member of the Boston Stock 
Exchange, and senior partner of the 
firm of Hayward & Townsend. A few 
years ago he retired from active busi- 
ness and devoted himself to scientific 
pursuits. He was an ardent entomolo- 
gist, and possessed a wonderful col- 
lection of beetles and an excellent 
scientific library. He was a member 
of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, which he joined when a boy, and 
was treasurer of the Cambridge En- 
tomological Club. He had classified 
several families of beetles, and pub- 
lished several valuable papers upon 
these subjects, and had another paper 
almost completed at the time of his 
death. Hayward has bequeathed his 
superb collection of beetles (Coleop- 
tera) to the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy at Harvard. 
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1887. 
G. P. FurBeEr, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

On April 1 A. T. Perkins resigned 
his position as superintendent of the 
C. B. &Q. BR. R. to accept the position 
of adviser to the Municipal Bridge 
and Terminals Commission of the City 
of St. Louis; his office is now at 200 
City Hall, St. Louis. The commis- 
sion consists of the mayor, president 
of the Board of Public Improvement, 
and seven prominent business men of 
St. Louis appointed by the mayor. 
Its duty is to investigate hindrances to 
the commerce of St. Louis, including 
delays in handling freight or inconven- 
iences of methods of shipping, etc., and 
to suggest methods to correct such 
hindrances as may exist and to pro- 
pose to the Municipal Assembly of St. 
Louis “ such ordinances as may be ne- 
cessary to enable the city of St. Louis 
to do its part toward the correction of 
existing hindrances to the commerce 
of the city as far as may seem to the 
commission to be right and proper for 
the municipality to undertake, such as 
constructing, acquiring, operating, or 
controlling bridges, trackage, transfer 
boats, or other transportation facilities.” 
— William Edward Davis, temporary 
member, died of consumption at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1906.— W. W. 
Grinstead (special) has moved to 
Gautier, Miss. 


1888. 


G. R. Puusrrer, Sec. 
Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 

T. Q. Browne has published in The 
Illustrated Out of Doors News an arti- 
cle on school athletics, advocating the 
club system, whereby all members of 
the school are given some competitive 
work. — W. B. De Billier’s home ad- 
dress is 34 E. 32d St., New York.— 
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M. B. Clarke has ended his service as 
assistant district attorney for New 
York City, and resumed the general 
practice of law at 59 Wall St.— C. W. 
Gleason, who recently published a 
Greek Prose Composition, is teach- 
ing at the Volkmann School in Boston. 
— H. D. Hale is in New York, senior 
member of the firm of Hale & Rogers, 
architects, with offices on Madison Sq. 
—H. K. Job has recently lectured in 
Boston on the “Game Birds of the 
Northwest ” and the need of laws for 
their protection. He has also pub- 
lished several articles in magazines 


and illustrated papers on the subject. : 


— F. D. Kalopathakes is manufactur- 
ing olive oil on his farm in Arcadia. 
He has resigned his instructorship in 
the University of Athens and his posi- 
tion as correspondent of the London 
Times. — L. M. Keasbey has left Bryn 
Mawr, and taken the chair of philo- 
sophy at the University of Texas.— R. 
H. Van Deman, captain in the United 
States Army, has recently been as- 
signed for duty on the General Staff. 
— Addresses: Copley Amory, 111 Dev- 
onshire St., Boston; F. L. H. Noble, 
31 Concord Ave., Cambridge. Ad- 
dresses wanted of the following tem- 
porary members: Alexander R. 
Baum, Edward A. Fargo, John R. 
Purdon, John S. Tooker. 


1889. 


CHARLES WARREN, Sec. 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

The Secretary will be glad to send 
to any member of the Class who shall 
write to him notices as to Harvard- 
Yale Class Day Game, informal reun- 
ion at Commencement time, or any 
other matter of ’89 interest.— The 
Secretary also calls the attention of all 
’89 men to the Greek play to be given 
in the Stadium on June 16 and 19, the 


Agamemnon of Aeschylus; and urges 
all who can to attend this unique per- 
formance. ‘Tickets will be on sale 
after June 1, in Cambridge, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
and the Secretary will be glad to send 
detailed information to any man apply- 
ing.— A. F, Adams’s residence is 91 
Sheridan St., Jamaica Plain — O. M. 
Anderson’s residence is 6032 Drexel 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.— C. A. Blomgren 
was installed Jan. 24, 1906, as theo- 
logical professor at Augustana College 
and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, 
Iil.— H. B. Crowl’s house address is 
830 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich.— Dr. 
R. C. Cabot delivered at the 43d An- 
nual Meeting of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children an 
address on “ Foregrounds and Back- 
grounds in Work for the Sick.” — D. 
F. Dunn is residing in Rome, Italy, 21 
Via Lombardia. — Dr. J. L. Goodale’s 
address after September, 1906, will be 
258 Beacon St., Boston.— M. L. Gerstle 
was one of the Committee of Safety 
appointed by Mayor Schmitz in the 
San Francisco disaster; he was the 
treasurer of the St. Francis Hotel. 
—P. F. Hall has delivered an ad- 
dress on Immigrationin Portland be- 
fore the Economie Club— J. E. 
Homans is connected with the edito- 
rial department of Collier's Weekly, 
engaged in writing on commercial and 
scientific topics.— G. H. Holliday is 
secretary of the Class of 1892, Harvard 
Law School.— G. L. Hunter has an 
article on “Things Worth Knowing 
About Oriental Rugs” in May Country 
Life in America.— M. D. Hill has been 
made treasurer of the City Club of 
Chicago and director of the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital. — E. N. Kirby’s 
present address is 306 Mass. Ave., N. 
E., Washington, D.C.— M. Kilbert 
reports that he is still busy in irriga- 
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tion work in Mexico.— R.G. Leavitt 
delivered an address in March before 
the Teacher’s School of Science Asso- 
ciation at Boston. — C. Millhiser is a 
director in the Richmond Cedar 
Works, B.F. Johnston Publishing Co., 
Bedford, Pulp and Paper Co., at Rich- 
mond, Va. — R. Isham is a director in 
the Illinois Sons of the Revolution. — 
J. H. Ropes has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Radcliffe 
College. — R. Salisbury’s address is 
146 Broadway, New York. —L. F. 
Snow sends in an interesting account of 
a dinner of college men of Englewood, 
N. J., at which over 100 were present 
representing 35 colleges. — R. C. Sur- 
bridge is in San Francisco. — T. S. 
Tailer has formed a new banking house 
with Grenville Kane, Charles Ames, 
partners, and George Crocker, special 
partner, office at 27 Pine St., New 
York; his former firm of Baring, Ma- 
goun & Co. dissolved on March 31, 
1906. — Charles Warren is a trustee 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music.— W. R. Marsh is president of 
the Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and vicinity. — The Secretary 
has just heard (May 7) from the 
San Francisco members. G. V. Gray 
writes: “ Lost my home and everything 
in the fire.” M. L. Gerstle writes 
from 2350 Washington St., San Fran- 
cisco: “I have survived the greatest 
financial catastrophe in the history 
of the world. My entire family was 
saved. I must start again with no- 
thing save Harvard pluck and a good 
education.” CC. D. Farquharson 
writes from 3220 Jackson St.: “We 
have had considerable local news 
during the past two weeks. I am 
pleased to report the safety of myself 
and family; we still have a roof over 
our heads; my business office, along 
with the entire commercial district, is 


[ June, 


up in smoke; have seen no ’89 men 
since the shake, but think all are safe.” 
H. J. Green was on the San Francisco 
Chronicle last December. — Oliver 
Prescott and Philip Dexter are the 
members of the Class suggested for 
Overseers by the Committee on Nom- 
ination. 
1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston. 

M. E. Gill is assistant secretary of 
the Island of Porto Rico. — Dr. F. P. 
Morgan’s address is 1760 U St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


1891. 


A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
112 Water St., Room 601. 

There will be some changes in the 
celebration, due notice of which will 
be sent out. On Monday, June 25, 
the classes of ’86, ’91, and ’96 will 
meet for lunch at the Country Club 
in Brookline. An old-time ball game 
will be played in the afternoon, and 
interclass tennis and golf will be ar- 
ranged. Dinner will be served about 
7 pe. M. In the evening the three 
classes will have a band concert and 
entertainments on the lawn in front of 
the Clubhouse. Other changes will 
be announced later. On Commence- 
ment Day the Class will meet in Hol- 
worthy 9, ground floor, middle entry.— 
R. W. Atkinson gave two pianoforte 
recitals in Brookline, introducing his 
“ Cinquas. ”’ — Rev. T. Chalmers has 
received the degree of D.D. from 
Refield College, South Dakota. — T. 
Everett is a lawyer in Pasadena, Cal. ; 
address, 408 Slavin Block.—G. T. 
Goldthwaite is inthe Law Department 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co., 15 Park Row, New York. — B. 
P. Jenks is president of the Wm. 
Durgin Co., silversmiths, Concord, N, 
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H. — T. P. King’s address is 70 State 
St., Boston. —G. H. Leonard, Jr., is 
an artist in Paris, 17 Rue Boissonade. 
He had an exhibition in January at the 
American Art Association, and intends 
to return and exhibit here next year. — 
A. C. Morrison is a lawyer, 43 Cedar 
St., New York. —J. M. Morton, Jr., is 
the president of the Fall River Har- 
vard Club. — The Rev. J. G. Nichols 
was installed in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, South Hadley, on April 
17.— R. H. Post is the secretary of the 
Island of Porto Rico. —F. N. Rob- 
inson is professor of English at 
Harvard.— Francis Rogers sang at 
the Harvard Musical Association in 
Boston in May.—E. 8. Mack is a 
member of the law firm of Miller, 
Mack & Fairchild, 102 Wisconsin St., 
Milwaukee. —F. Tudor is treasurer 
of the Tudor Mfg. Co., 147 Milk St., 
Boston. —John Beck Embick died in 
New York of pneumonia on April 
4, 1906, after a few days’ illness. 
He was the son of Frederick Ely 
Embick and was born at Williams- 
port, Pa. on May 31, 1868. He 
entered the Class as a special student 
and studied law, but did not graduate. 
Most of his time after leaving college 
he spent in Williamsport, Pa., in the 
insurance business, but the last few 
years found him associated with Jacob 
Wendell of our Class and R. L. Mac- 
Duffie, 90, in New York, in the rail- 
way supply business. On April 25, 
1905, he was married to Susanna Lees 
Holt at Roslyn, Md., and came to New 
York to live at 476 West 143d St. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 


Andover. 
Hollis 24 will be open to the Class 
on Commencement Day as usual.—A. 
M. Day is with Michaelis & Ellsworth, 


32 Broadway, New York City. — 
G. P. Costigan, Jr., is professor of law 
in the University of Nebraska, at Lin- 
coln, Neb.—Prof. William MacDon- 
ald, of Brown University, has deliv- 
ered a series of six public lectures on 
“The American Revolution” in New 
York City, under the auspices of the 
Department of Education.— The Bos- 
ton Association of Harvard, ’92, held 
a meeting, March 14. The attendance 
was unusually large, several guests 
coming from a distance. The celebra- 
tion of the 15th anniversary of the 
Class was discussed. The Class Com- 
mittee was represented by T. W. La- 
mont and Dr. F. S. Newell. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcuEe.per, Sec. 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

A. J. Bowie writes from the Rialto 
Building, San Francisco: “For the 
past two years I have been connected 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture in irrigation investigation 
and engineering, but I have recently 
left the department and have now 
opened an office.” —G. H. Brabrook is 
manager of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of Reed & Barton, silversmiths, 
Taunton. — A. S. G. Clarke is manag- 
ing director of the Keewaydin Camps 
& Canoe Tours, with headquarters at 
1821 Park Row Building, New York 
City. —F.S. Converse conducted the 
first performance of his original grand 
opera, “ The Pipe of Desire,” at Jordan 
Hall, Boston, Feb. 1. — F. B. Gallivan 
is chemist to the Bureau of Milk In- 
spection for the city of Boston, at 30 
Huntington Ave.— H. S. Gans has 
resigned from the professional staff 
of the District Attorney of New York 
County and resumed the general prac- 
tice of the law at 27 William St., N. 
Y., with J. H. Iselin, ’96.—F. P. 
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Gulliver is teaching at Norwich Town, 
Conn. — R. W. Hunter has been “more 
or less interested in politics in Cam- 
bridge the last four years, being a 
member of the Non-Partisan City Com- 
mittee and the Republican City Com- 
mittee, and at present a member of 
the Common Council of Cambridge.” 
—C. E. Hutchison has resigned the 
rectorship of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Boston, to accept that of Christ 
Church, East Orange, N. J. —G. H. 
Kelton is in the produce business at 25 
Dock Sq., Boston, making a specialty 
of hotel and club trade.—C. W. 
Keyes’s address is Hillcrest Kennels, 
East Pepperell. — R. E. Kline writes 
from Dayton, O.: “I have specialized 
in the work of electric railroad con- 
struction, in which field I have until re- 
cently kept a large force at work. 
About one year ago I was a party toa 
contract in the erection of one of the 
largest concrete-steel arch bridges in 
the country, spanning the Miami River 
in this city ; it is quite a handsome 
structure. Beginning Jan. 1, of this 
year I assumed the office of City Civil 
Engineer for a term of two years.” — 
T. W. Koch has left the Library of 
Congress and is now Librarian of the 
University of Michigan. — R. C. Lar- 
rabee reports: ‘*I am no longer assist- 
ant in histology atthe Harvard Medical 
School, having resigned that position a 
couple of years ago and accepted that 
of instructor in medicine and hemato- 
logy at Tufts. I have written several 
more articles for medical journals, but 
they do not appear as yet to have re- 
volutionized medical methods.” — F. 
R. Martin, on Feb. 1, assumed charge 
of all departments of the Providence 
Journal, of which he was for six years, 
previous to Nov. 1, 1904, the associate 
editor. —J.N. Morse is treasurer of the 
Easton Machine Co., manufacturers of 


automobiles, with offices at 24 Milk 
St., Boston. — H. V. Neal reports from 
Galesburg, Ill.: ‘‘I am still hold- 
ing as tenaciously as possible my grip 
on the settee which I occupy at Knox 
College, and at the same time trying 
to do full justice tothe Class Twins, 
Helen and Margaret, who are now five 
years old and about as lively a pair as 
ever wore ‘ Little Tudor ’ suits. I am 
interested in local politics and trying 
to carry out Harvard Ideals of citizen- 
ship. I have been president of the 
local Art Association and vice-presi- 
dent of the Municipal Improvement 
Society.” — T. E. Oliver’s new address 
is care of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. — J. R. Post is living on 
Brush Hill Road, Milton, and is still in 
the wool business at 53 State St., Bos- 
ton. — W. M. Reed is manager of the 
“cost department” of the Roebling 
Wire Cable Co. at Trenton, N. J.; 
address, 125 East Hanover St. —N. 
T. Robb, of Francke, Thompson & 
Robb, bankers and brokers, has re- 
moved to new offices at 43 Exchange 
Pl., New York City. — F. M. Spalding, 
M.D., has removed his office to 28 
Newbury St., Boston, and his residence 
to 177 Bay State Road. — W. D. Swan 
has been appointed instructor in archi- 
tecture from Sept. 1, 1905. — T. W. 
Vaughan’s address is care of the Cos- 
mos Club, Washington, D. C. —O. L. 
Watkins’s permanent address is Ful- 
tonham, O.— J. R. Webster has re- 
moved to 9 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class will hold its reunion on 
Commencement Day at 23 Stoughton 
Hall. There will be a subscription 
dinner on the evening before Com- 
mencement ; fuller details with regard 
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to this dinner will be found in the See- 
retary’s circular. The Decennial Vol- 
ume will be distributed at Commence- 
ment to those men who have sent 
their subscription for the same to G. 
A. Gray, 40 Water St., Boston. — 
Henry Tyler Woods died suddenly 
Feb. 13 of meningitis, having been in 
good health up to a week before his 
death. He was born in Somerville, 
November 24, 1870, prepared for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at the Somerville High School, and 
entered the Institute in the fall of 
1889. He took there the mechanical 
engineering course and received his 
degree in 1893. The following year 
he spent at Harvard, receiving the 
degree of A.B. in 1894. After gradu- 
ation he entered the wholesale coal 
business with the firm of Sturtevant, 
Norton & Co., where he remained for 
about two years, when he went into 
business for himself as a wholesale 
coal-dealer. He was an enthusiastic 
automobilist, and also took great in- 
terest in mountain trips, both in win- 
ter and in summer, and was a member 
of the Appalachian Club. He be- 
longed also to the Pembroke Country 
Club and the New England Railroad 
Club. — An account of the part taken 
by Adjutant-General Bulkeley Wells 
in the recent investigation of the mur- 
der of Governor Steunenberg of Idaho 
may be found in the N. Y. Herald for 
March 11.—J. M. Winton has been 
nominated an election commissioner 
by Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston. — H. 
W. Horne is assistant engineer to the 
Board of Water Supply of the City of 
New York : address, New Hamburg, 
N. Y. — Following the example of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs of the West, 
the clubs in and about Boston are plan- 
ning an organization to bring the New 
England Harvard clubs into more 


constant touch with one another; S. 
H. Longley has been elected chairman 
of the committee on organization. — 
E. C. Cooke is master in Latin and 
Greek at Berkeley School, 72d St. and 
West End Ave., New York, N. Y. — 
F. W. Garrison is with the Low Elec- 
tric Co. of Boston. 


1895. 


A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

Hollis 20 will be open as usual for 
the use of the Class on Commencement 
Day. It is planned to have a sub- 
scription dinner some time in June. 
The arrangements will be made by 
the Class Committee and due notice 
sent to all ’95 men.— J. S. Coon- 
ley is First Reader of Fifth Church of 
Christ, Scientist, of Chicago. — R. W. 
Harrison is assistant district attorney 
for San Francisco, Cal. — G. C. Lodge 
has been chosen #. B. K. poet at the 
exercises which will be held in Sanders 
Theatre, June 28, 1906. —C. H. Mills’s 
address is 41 Exchange Pl., New 
York, N. Y.—F. H. Nash was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Guild of Mass. a 
member of the commission to revise 
and codify the insurance laws. — J. S. 
Pray was appointed assistant professor 
in landscape architecture at Harvard 
University for five years from Sept. 
1, 1905 ; he has moved his Boston office 
to 15 Ashburton Pl., Boston. — W. L. 
Van Kleeck is practising law in the 
office of Hutchins and Wheeler, Sears 
Building, Boston. 


1896. : 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 


Brookline. 

Notices of our decennial reunion 
have been sent to all members of the* 
Class. These were preliminary no- 
tices and final ones will be sent in the 
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course of a month. Any member not 
receiving any notice will please notify 
me. The Class Report is now in the 
hands of the printer and every mem- 
ber of the Class should receive a copy 
before the decennial. The list of ad- 
dresses has been revised carefully 
and is now as correct as I am able to 
make it; at the same time I shall be 
very glad to be informed of any errors. 
I want to call especial attention to the 
Greek play to be given in the Stadium 
June 16-19 — notices of which have 
been sent to every Harvard A.B. de- 
gree-holder — as well as to the relig- 
ious service to be held Sunday after- 
noon, June 24, for our own Class. 
Detailed notice of place and time of 
this will be found on the Commence- 
ment notice. — On March 30,46 mem- 
bers of the Class residing around Bos- 
ton assembled at dinner at the Union 
Club to discuss the coming decennial 
celebration. R. H. Hallowell was 
toastmaster, and a very enjoyable 
evening was spent. 


1897. 


W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

R. E. Manley was appointed, Jan. 
1, 1906, assistant district attorney for 
the County of New York by W. T. 
Jerome. His address is Criminal 
Courts Building, New York City. — 
W. Segerblom is instructor in chem- 
istry at the Phillips Exeter Academy 
for his seventh consecutive year. He 
has written articles for School Science, 
and has published two pamphlets for 
elementary students: “Chemical Ad- 
denda,” and “Outline of Elementary 
Chemistry.” He has recently been 
made a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
—H. W. Foote, D.D., has resigned 
from the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
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Church of New Orleans to accept a 
call to the Unitarian Church of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He will assume his new 
duties Sept. 1.— N. P. Hallowell has 
been admitted to partnership in the 
firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers, 
44 State St., Boston. — W. R. Brin- 
kerhoff, M.D., instructor in pathology 
in the Harvard Medical School, has 
received official notification of his ap- 
pointment as director of the Leprosy 
Investigation Station at Molokai, Ha- 
waii. The station is under the U. S. 
Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service. He has already started for 
Hawaii. — J. Fyffe, paymaster in the 
U.S. Navy, was ordered to report at 
Newport, R. I., on May 1. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 


Andover. 

Circulars relating to the Second 
Class Report were sent out last March 
to nearly every man in the Class and 
replies from about one half of the men 
have been received by me. The list 
of lost men is still surprisingly large 
and I earnestly solicit information 
concerning them or their relatives: 
George Gordon Bronson, Edward 
Byrnes, John Gray Clarke, Eben 
Creighton, Jacob Howard Cropley, 
Moses Leonard Frazier, William Me- 
Clintock Gardner, Albert Toof Jen- 
nings, Louis Henry Martin, James 
Walter Myer, George Palmer Morey, 
Charles Edwin Paine, Ralph Taylor 
Prall, Israel Euclid Rabinovitch, Wil- 
liam Henry Records, Gordon Lodge 
Sawyer, Edwin Baker Spargo, Wil- 
lard S. Bass, Dr. Edward J. Belt 
(dead), Harold C. Burdett, Dr. Charles 
Edgerton Carter, Joseph A. Cone, 
Frank Rogers Cooper, William H. 
Hawkins, Samuel Hazlett, Jr., Charles 
Hernsheim, Isaiah T. Jones, Herbert 
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Lyman, Howard C. Mason, John Fran- 
cis McJennett, William B. Meacham, 
Ulysses H. Nicholson, Henry Sells 
Patterson, Edwin B. Perry, Wm. H. 
Records, Hugh T. Reynolds, Edwin 
W. Rich, Charles S. Scanlan, Henry 
T. Stephenson, Ellery C. Stowell, Le 
Roy H. Talbot, Nelson W. Willard. — 
G. F. Hunt is general manager of the 
Georgia Iron & Coal Co., with offices 
at 23 Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. — 
Roger Spalding is practising medicine 
in Duxbury.— H. C. Hunter is with 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—S. S. Hinds is practising 
law, with offices at 208 Boston Bldg., 
Pasadena, Cal.—G. B. Burrage is 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Library Bureau, 156 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. —R. MeN. Barker is in 
the general advertising business, 25 
Broad St., New York. —C. C. Still- 
man has returned from California and 
is inthe purchasing department of the 
Union Pacific R. R., 52 Wall St., New 
York. — F. B. Crossley is a lawyer in 
Chicago and secretary of the North- 
western University Law School. —M. 
D. Abrams is practising law at 7 Pine 
St., New York. — Hallett Raynolds is 
cashier of the Plaza Trust and Savings 
Bank, Las Vegas, New Mexico. — A. 
H. Holway is in the poultry business 
at Holden. — Gordon Allen is studying 
architecture at Athens, Greece.— G. F. 
Cozzens has associated himself with 
Hornblower & Weeks, bankers and 
brokers, Boston. — J. H. Kimmons is 
teaching science in the Austin High 
School, Chicago, Ill. —John Flint has 
again become a surgeon in the U. S. 
Navy.—F. W. Lake is practising 
medicine at 206 Brown Bldg., Omaha, 
Neb. — H. B. Faber is secretary of 
Doty & Scrimgeour, manufacturers, 
296 Broadway, New York.— S. B. 
Buckis teaching in the Hackley School, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. — F. W. 
Reed is an inspector, U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice. — E. St. J. Johnson is practising 
medicine at 42 South St., New Bed- 
ford. — J. H. Perkins has been elected 
vice-president of the American Loan 
& Trust Co., 53 State St., Boston. — 
William Stackpole is with the banking 
house of John C. King & Co., 18 Wall 
St., New York. — George Noble has 
been writing for various New York 
newspapers. 


1899. 


ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
48 Congress St., Boston. 

There will be no special ’99 cel- 
ebration this spring. — Thursday, June 
22, will be the Harvard-Yale ball 
game on Soldier’s Field, tickets to 
which may be obtained by communi- 
cating with the Graduate Manager at 
the Harvard Union, Cambridge. — 
Monday, June 25, will be Graduates’ 
Night at the “Pop” Concert in Sym- 
phony Hall. The Secretary will be 
glad to get tickets for any of the 
Class who wish to sit together, if the 
price of the seats, 75 cents each, is sent 
him on or before June 20.— Roger 
Wolcott is assistant inspector gen- 
eral on the staff of Gov. Guild of 
Mass.— Harold Williams, Jr., has 
moved his law office to 35 Congress 
St., Boston. —G. Shaw, Jr., is assist- 
tant treasurer of the Beacon Trust 
Co. of Boston. — B. E. Schlesinger is 
in the Boston office of the Merrimac 
Chemical Co. — W. B. Donham is vice- 
president of the Old Colony Trust 
Co. of Boston. — P. D. Haughton won 
the amateur racquet championship 
of the United States on the courts 
of the Boston Athletic Association. — 
Charles A. Hamilton is a lawyer in 
the State Mutual Building, Worcester. 
—H. L. Blackwell is comptroller of 
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Harvard University from March 1, 
1906; his office is at 50 State St., 
Boston. —C. C. Brown has returned 
from the Philippines; address, 1747 
North Lawrence Ave., Wichita, Kan. 
— H. W. Barker began his studies for 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church 
three years ago. After one year in 
the Cambridge Episcopal Theological 
School he went to the New York Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he is to com- 
plete his course. He will be ordained 
this spring in Boston or Quincy, and 
will begin work in Calvary Church, 
New York City. The local paper at 
Quincy says “he presents a good ap- 
pearance in the pulpit, has a clear 
voice, and is earnest and direct.” — 
W. M. Tyler has been an assistant at 
the Morgan Hospital, New York. 


1900. 


Euiot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

The Sexennial Celebration will take 
place on June 25, 26, and 27. Please 
plan to reserve these threedays. De- 
tailed information about the Celebra- 
tion has been sent out. Owing to the 
unusual slowness in answering the Sec- 
retary’s request for information for 
the Second Class Report, it may not be 
possible to issue the Report by June 15; 
but we hope to have it ready for dis- 
tribution at the celebration. —C. Q. 
Adams is cashier of the Bay State 
Milling Co. and treasurer of the Bay 
State Elevator Co. at Winona, Minn. 
— H.W. Barnum is connected with the 
law firm of Elder & Whitman, Boston. 
— J.C. Bartlett opened a law office in 
Chicago in August, 1905. — F. H. Beals 
is teaching science in the State Normal 
School, Los Angeles, Cal.—L. S. 
Beals has been appointed court phy- 
sician to the North Buffalo Order of 
Foresters. — W. L. Beardsell is treas- 


urer of the Aseptic Drinking Cup 
Co. — A. Le R. Becker is engaged as 
special counsel for the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of New York State.—S. M. 
Becker, Rep., is mayor of Milwaukee, 
Wis.— P. Blackwelder is assistant 
librarian in the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary. — Lucien Eaton has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Iron 
Belt and Shores Mines at Iron Belt, 
Wis. — Marshall Fabyan is assistant 
resident physician at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md. — G. B. Fen- 
wick is house officer at the Worcester 
City Hospital. — F. L. Higginson, Jr., 
is in London representing the firm of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. —S. Higginson is 
with the Boston Globe. — H. S. Hirsh- 
berg is assistant in the music division 
of the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C.— A. W. Hollis is in the 
insurance business in Boston. — C. A. 
Howland, Jr., is assistant secretary of 
the Quincy Fire Insurance Co. and di- 
rector of this company and of the Mt. 
Wollaston National Bank. — William 
Jones is doing work in ethnology for 
the Carnegie Institution in Washing- 
ton and for the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, N. Y. 
—I.S. Kahn is practising medicine 
at Dallas, Tex. — A. G. Mason is re- 
presentative of Fiske & Robinson, 
bankers, of New York, in their office in 
Worcester. — J. A. Richards is pastor 
of the United Congregational Church 
of Newport, R. 1.— Harold Tappin 
is a partner in the law firm of Adams, 
Clark & Tappin of New York City. — 
R. H. Tukey is a candidate for the 
degree of Ph.D. at Yale. 


1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec. 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
A. H. Gilbert is with Merrill, Old- 
ham & Co., bankers, 35 Congress St., 
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Boston. — Francis Prescott’s address 
is 112 Sargent St., Newton. — H. V. 
Poor is practising law with A. H. Lar- 
kin, 54 Wall St., New York. — Wy- 
man Whittemore is practising medi- 
cine at 259 Beacon St., Boston. — E. 
C. Stern is practising law in the Loan 
& Trust Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1902. 
BarrRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
37 Beacon St., Boston. 

W. B. Sprague is superintendent of 
public schools at Winchendon. — H. 
H. Carroll is teaching plane geometry 
and mechanical drawing at the Spring- 
field High School.—G. W. Low is 
teaching at Bordentown, N. J., Mili- 
tary Academy.— W. C. Lodge is 
traveling salesman for the William 
Penn Silica Works, Montgomery Co., 
Pa. — W. D. Eatonis with S. S. Pierce 
& Co., Boston. — J. A. Gibson is teach- 
ing at the Case School, Cleveland, O. 
—J. P. Jones is a reporter on the New 
York Press.— S. W. Kauffman is a 
lawyer at 43 Cedar St., New York 
City. 

1903. 
RoGeER Ernst, Sec. 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

R. M. Bowen is in the law office 
of Sughrue & Chase, 211 Pemberton 
Bldg., Boston. —E. W. Foote’s ad- 
dress is 107 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. — R. S. Foss is with the American 
Book Co., Washington Sq., New York 
City. — W. A. McLaughlin, 920 Mon- 
roe St., Ann Arbor, Mich., is in- 
structor in French at the Univ. of 
Michigan. — H. H. Morse, 490 Pond 
St., South Weymouth, is with the Re- 
gal Shoe Co. at Whitman.— A. F. 
Nazro is at 170 Summer St., Boston. 
—J. P. H. Perry, P. O. Box 38, 
Browns Station, Ulster Co., N. Y., is 
assistant engineer, Board of Water 


Supply, New York City. — A. P. Thorn- 
ton is a salesman with L. Hess & Co., 
93 Prince St., New York City. — J. L. 
White is chief clerk in the office of the 
president of the Wabash R. R., Chi- 
cago, Ill.—M. Wilby, 605 Neave 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O., is practising law 
in Cincinnati. —C. M. Olmsted has 
returned from Germany, where he has 
been studying for two years and a half 
in the universities of Géttingen and 
Bonn; he took the degree of Ph.D. in 
astrophysics, with honors, at Bonn in 
March; his present address is 183 
Bryant St., Buffalo, N. Y.—O. J. 
Campbell is instructor of English and 
law at the U. S. Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md.—G. B. Clarke is teaching 
at the North Carolina Military Insti- 
tute, Red Springs, N. C.— W.S. War- 
land is traveling in the South as pri- 
vate secretary. — W. H. Sheridanisa 
clerk in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Buildings, Cambridge. — 
Herbert Thomas Poland, born 24 
June, 1881, at Roxbury, Mass., died 
at Rennes, France, 2 March, 1906. 


1904. 


R. 8. WAtLAcE, Sec. 
Freeport, N. Y. 

E. A. Kearke is with the Bankers 
Realty and Security Co., Broadway 
and 23d St., New York City. — H. C. 
Libby is president and manager of the 
Eastern Maine Newspaper Co., which 
has bought up and is publishing several 
newspapers in Maine. — D. L. Griffin 
is one of the firm of the Cortlandt 
Mortgage Co., 62 William St., New 
York. — A. T. Roberts is chief clerk 
of the Water Board of New York 
City, 299 Broadway. — K. K. Smith 
has been awarded the Charles Eliot 
Norton Fellowship, providing for a 
year’s residence at Athens. — H. S. 


Welsh is a-member of the firm of 
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Welsh Bros., Philadelphia. — W. E. 
Sachs, of Goldman, Sachs & Co., has 
sailed for Europe where he will spend 
two years becoming acquainted with 
the firm’s foreign correspondents. — 
R. W.Varney is with Warren & Smith, 
architects, Equitable Bldg., Boston. — 
A. H. Paelitz is an engineer with the 
New York & New Jersey Telephone 
Co., Dey St., New York City. — P. W. 
Herrick’s address is care of the Citi- 
zens’ Savings and Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 
1905. 
S. N. Huncxzey, Sec. 
166 E. 61st St., New York, N. Y. 

R. E. Bates is a student at Oxford ; 
he intends to engage in literary work. 
—A.S. Beale is a Congregational 
minister. — H. C. Billings is secretary 
and treasurer of the Wakeman Motor 
Co. — R. Black is assistant surveyor 
for construction of the Pacific Portland 
Cement Co.— J. P. Bowditch is trav- 
eling round the world. — R. P. Bowen 
is teaching at Hill Academy, Redding, 
Conn. — F. T. Colby is with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., bankers, Boston. — 
T. J. Damon is with the Kansas City 
Star at Kansas City, Mo. — H. L. Fos- 
ter is with the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. — E. M. 
Heagan is representative, in Lowell, 
for Metropolitan Finance Co. of New 
York. — E. V. Hill, 60 Cedar St., Wor- 
cester, is with the Worcester Pressed 
Steel Co. — R. Howard is directing 
the art study of the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel at Paris, lecturing on 
art and music, and conducting parties 
in Italy and Germany. — R. A. Hub- 
bard is a bacteriological chemist with 
the Walker-Gordon Laboratory Co., 
Boston. — W. O’D. Iselin is secretary 
to the Hon. Henry White, American 
ambassador at Rome. — G. S. Jack- 
son is in the real estate business with 


Aldis & Co., Chicago, Ill. — F. V. 
Murphy is studying theology at the 
American College, Rome, Italy. — A. 
W. Page is a member of the staff of 
the World’s Work. — E. C. Parker is 
studying for the ministry at Allegheny, 
Pa. —G. A. Rice is tutoring in Switz- 
erland. — W. Rothenberg is a lawyer. 
— F. B. Sears, Jr., is with Welling- 
ton, Sears & Co.,a dry goods com- 
mission house of Boston.— H. Ste- 
phens is a student at the University of 
Vienna. — M. Tilden, Jr., is studying 
architecture at the Beaux Arts, Paris. 
— A.C. Travis is in the Columbia 
Law School and intends to practise in 
New York City.— S. E. Turner is with 
the Great Northern R. R. at Supe- 
rior, Wis. — A. G. Waite is with the 
Spencer Wire Co. of Worcester. — 
N.B. Wales is cashier of the National 
Bank at Nagolis, Ariz. — J. Weil is 
president and general manager of the 
Paducah, Ky., Packing Co. — R. Weld 
is a cotton broker in Boston. —N. 
Wigglesworth is in the real estate 
business. — G. Williamson, Jr., is 
studying law at Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford University, England. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


— The Bussey Institution Association 
of Harvard University was organized 
April 5 at the Crawford House, Bos- 
ton, the object being to bring the va- 
rious members closer together and en- 
courage the feeling of good-fellowship 
among its members and to advance 
the interests of this department of the 
University. Officers were elected and 
acommittee appointed to secure quar- 
ters in the Harvard Yard next Class 
Day. 46 present and past students 
were in attendance. E. W. Morse, ’97, 
instructor in natural history, was 
toastmaster, and among those who 
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spoke were Dr. W. H. Ruddick, of 
South Boston; B. M. Watson, ’70, in- 
structor in horticulture ; Isaac Whit- 
ing; Dr. Tuttle, former instructor in 
entomology; and W. T. Kidder, for- 
mer instructor in botany. Dr. Ruddick 
was elected president, and the other 
officers are: First vice-president, N. T. 
Kidder, a ’82; second vice-pres., Ir- 
win Hayden, a ’05; sec.-treas., G. L. 
Wilson, 08. These, with E. W. Morse, 
will form the executive committee. 
Prof. F. H. Storer, s ’55, Dean of the 
Bussey Institution, and B. M. Watson, 
instructor in horticulture, were elected 
honorary members. — Geo. L. Wilson, 
Sec. 

Gen. Francis Fessenden, L. S., ’59, 
died at Portland, Me., Jan. 2, 1906. 
He was born there March 18, 1839, 
the son of W. P. Fessenden, h ’64, ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury. He grad- 
uated A.B. at Bowdoin in 1858; at- 
tended the Harvard Law School, and 
was in Minnesota at the outbreak of 
the Civil War. He was appointed 
captain of the 19th U. S. Infantry ; 
was severely wounded at Shiloh ; colo- 
nel of the 25th Maine Infantry (Sept. 
1862); colonel of the 30th Maine, 
which early in 1864 took part in 
the advance up Red River; lost a 
leg at Monett’s Bluff, La. (1864); 
promoted brigadier-general (May, 
1864); major-general of volunteers 
(Nov. 1865); retired Nov. 1, 1866, 
with rank of brigadier-general, U. S.A. 
In 1868 he accepted a nomination for 
alderman of Portland, and served 
one year. In 1876, he was elected 
mayor, and declined a renomination. 
He had since held no political office, 
but had been connected with the Na- 
tional Home for Soldiers, and had 
served as an overseer of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. He married, Aug. 26, 1863, 
Ellen W. Fox, who died March 8, 1886. 


The Senior Class of the Dental 
School was entertained by the Harvard 
Odontological Society at Young’s 
Hotel on the evening of April 12, and 
the following papers were read: “A 
Dental View of General Paralysis,” 
by Frank R. Dickerman, D.M.D.; 
“Some Hints on the Treatment of 
Sensitive Dentine,” by H. W. Hardy, 
D.M.D.; “Our Service— Not How 
Much, but How Well,” by Samuel T. 
Elliott, D.M.D. 

Prof. Robert Bowne Warder, s ’74, 
died in Washington, D. C., July 23, 
1905. He was born in Cincinnati, O., 
March 28, 1848, the son of John S. 
and Elizabeth (Bowne) Warder ; 
graduated at Earlham College, Indi- 
ana, in 1868; taught in the Illinois 
State University; graduated at the 
Lawrence Scientific School in 1874; 
studied chemistry in Germany; from 
1875 to 1879 was professor of chemis- 
try and physics in the University of 
Cincinnati; at Haverford College, 
1879-80; 1883-87, professor at Pur- 
due University, and state chemist; 
from 1887 till his death, at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. He 
published many papers on physical 
chemistry. In 1884 he married Gu- 
lielma M. Dorland. He was a member 
of the American Chemical Society, 
the German Chemical Society, a fel- 
low of the A. A. S., ete. 

J. A. Ballentine, L. S. ’96, is at 
Piedmont, Alameda County, Cal. 

S. D. Brooks, p ’04, is superintend- 
ent of schools, Boston. 

E. D. Fite, Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Government, has been appointed 
instructor in history at Yale Univer- 
sity. 

W. H. Southwick, L. S. 90, is alaw- 
yer at Lynn, where he has been instru- 
mental in the development of the elec- 
tric railways. 
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Dr. Alfred Porter Putnam, ¢ 55, 
was born in Danvers, Jan. 10, 1827, 
the son of Elias and Eunice (Ross) 
Putnam. He was clerk in the Dan- 
vers Bank, a book-keeper in a mer- 
eantile house, and a school-teacher. 
He entered Dartmouth in 1849; grad- 
uated A.B., at Brown, in 1852; and 
from the Harvard Divinity School in 
1855. From 1855 to 1864 was pastor 
of the Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church in Roxbury; then of the First 
Congregational Unitarian Society of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., till 1886, when he re- 
tired. The last 20 years he passed in 
Concord, Danvers, and Salem, preach- 
ing and lecturing often. He was presi- 
dent of the Danvers Historical Society 
from its founding in 1889. Among 
his publications are “ Singers’ Songs 
of the Liberal Faith,” 1874; “A Uni- 
tarian Oberlin, the Life of Jasper L. 
Douthit,” 1888; “Gen. Israel Put- 
nam,” 1891; “ Brooklyn Channing Cel- 
ebration Volume,” 1880; “Old Anti- 
Slavery Days,” 1893. He married 
(1) in 1856 Louise Proctor Preston, 
of Danvers, who died in 1860; and 
(2) in 1865 Eliza King Buttrick, of 
Cambridge. 

On April 19 D. F. Houston, p ’92, 
was inaugurated president of the 
University of Texas. 

Emil Lorch, p ’03, has been ap- 
pointed professor of architecture in 
the University of Michigan. 

Dr. John Combe Pegram, m ’97, 
died at the Corey Hill Hospital, 
Brookline, on April 26, after an oper- 
ation for appendicitis. He graduated 
A.B. at Brown University in 1892. 
He practised in Providence, R. L., 
after serving as an interne at the Mass. 
General Hospital and the Children’s 
Hospital, Boston. He leaves a widow 
and one daughter. He was 36 years 
old. 


[June, 


Judge Thomas Oakes Knowlton, /’71, 
a well-known member of the Hills- 
borough County, N. H., bar, died at his 
home in Riverdale, N. H., Nov. 9, 
1905. Judge Knowlton was born in 
Liberty, Me., in 1842. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of his native town 
and was graduated from Bates College 
in Lewiston, in the class of 1868. He 
entered Harvard Law School the next 
year and upon graduating he began to 
study in Judge Stanley’s law office in 
Manchester, N. H. After admittance 
to the New Hampshire bar, Judge 
Knowlton practised in towns near Man- 
chester for a time, finally making his 
home in Riverdale, where he resided 
for 32 years. For many years he was 
trial justice in New Boston and Goffs- 
town. In his later years he carried on 
an extensive farm in connection with 
his law practice and judicial duties. 
He was a keen student of political 
events at all times and was elected a 
representative in the New Hampshire 
legislature. He also served a long 
term as a member of the school board. 
The fraternal instinct was strongly 
developed in Judge Knowlton, and 
while he did not have amembership in 
a large number of organizations, he 
was assiduous in discharging the 
duties in those he did belong to. He 
was a member of Mechanics Lodge, 
I. O. O. F., Manchester, Riverdale 
Grange and the Cheney Club, com- 
posed of Manchester graduates of 
Bates College. He was also a member 
of St. Matthew’s Episcepal Church of 
Goffstown. His wife, one daughter, 
Mrs. Myra Doonan of Greenville, and 
ason, Wade Knowlton of Riverdale, 
survive. 

Sinichiro Kurino, /’81, is Japanese 
minister to France. 

H. C. Parker, L.S.S. ’04, is at Mur- 
ray, Utah. 
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Almon Goodwin, L. 8S. ’66, head of 
the law firm of Goodwin, Thompson, 
Vanderpoel & Freedman, died Nov. 2, 
in New York. He was born in Bald- 
win, Me., March 18, 1840, and was 
graduated at Bowdoin in 1862. He 
studied at the Law School, fought as 
a lieutenant in the 19th Maine Vols., 
and in 1868 was admitted to the bar in 
New York. He became a member of 
the firm of Brown, Hall & Vanderpoel 
and remained in that firm through its 
various reorganizations until his death. 
His wife, Maud Wilder Goodwin, who 
survives him with three children, is 
author of “Sir Christopher,” “Claim 
and Counterclaim,” and other books. 
She is a daughter of the late Edward 
Bellamy. Mr. Goodwin was personal 
counsel for Jay Gould, for Russell 
Sage,and many other well-known busi- 
ness men. He was a member of the 
University, Century, and Lawyer’s 
clubs and of the Loyal Legion. 

The deaths among the alumni of 
the Divinity School during the three 
months are as follows: William Brun- 
ton, 1879, Boston, 10 March, 1906; 
James Mills Peirce, 1859, Cambridge, 
21 March, 1906; Alfred Porter Put- 
nam, 1855, Salem, 15 April, 1906. 

The Rev. S. L. Elberfield, Div. 
Sch. ’96, is pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Hyde Park. 

C. F. Williams, / ’02, has formed a 
partnership with C. A. Cook; address, 
Collins Building, Milford. 

The Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, Div. Sch. 
’01, has accepted a call to All Souls 
Church (Unitarian), Indianapolis, Ind. 

Albert Douglas, J ’74, of Chilli- 
cothe, O., defeated C. H. Grosvenor, 
for 23 years a member of Congress, 
in the Republican Nominating Con- 
vention of the 11th Ohio District. 

J. P. Russell, J 01, is a member of 
the Cambridge Board of Health. 


At the annual meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan District Dental Society (of 
the Mass. Dental Society) held at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, April 23, 1906, 
the following graduates of Harvard 
were elected to office, viz.: W. E. 
Boardman, d ’86, Boston, reélected for 
the 10th consecutive term treasurer 
for ensuing year; L. D. Shepard, h 
79, Boston, reélected councilor for 
term of five years; F. T. Taylor, d 
’00, chairman, Boston, elected to board 
of censors. Dr. Taylor was also 
elected to preside at the next meeting 
of the district, Oct. 22, 1906, as 
chairman. H. W. Clarke, d ’03, All- 
ston, J. A. Furbish, d ’05, Boston, and 
E. F. Lowe, d ’02, Fitchburg, were 
elected to active membership. 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the American Academy of Dental 
Science held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
May 2, 1906, H. L. Howe, d 98, 
Boston, S. T. Elliott, d ’01, Boston, and 
Robert Whitehill, d ’01, Cambridge, 
were elected active fellows. 

William Chandler Hewson, a past 
student of the Dental School, Class 
1876, died in Pointe de Bute, New 
Brunswick, on April 17, 1906. He 
was born in Westmoreland, N. B., 
Aug. 4, 1847. 

John M. Fiske, L. S. ’57, of Cam- 
bridge, for over 40 years deputy col- 
lector of customs at Boston, died sud- 
denly of heart failure in New Haven, 
Conn., on April 20. He was born in 
Boston in 1834; fitted at Phillips An- 
dover Academy and graduated from 
Yale College in 1856. After studying 
at the Harvard Law School he was 
admitted to the bar in 1861. He was 
a member of the University Club and 
the Psi Upsilon fraternity. His widow, 
one son, and a daughter survive. 

Dr. Rufus Shackford, m ’45, of Port- 
land, Me., died recently. 
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Col. F. S. Fiske, / 46, for 34 years 
bankruptcy clerk of the U. S. District 
Court, Boston, has resigned; but he 
continues to act as U. S. Commissioner, 
a post he has held for 15 years. 

The Rev. A. F. Dunnels, Div. Sch. 
’82, is pastor of the Highland Congre- 
gational Church at Fitchburg. 

G. D. Cummings, L. S., was ad- 
mitted to the Middlesex County Bar 
on Feb. 23. 

R. P. Stephenson, / ’05, is an agent 
for the Mass. Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. 

Gen. Horace Porter, L. S. S. 752, 
has been thanked by Congress for his 
services in discovering and bringing 
home the body of John Paul Jones. 

A.L. Rotch, h ’91, director of the Blue 
Hill Meteorological Observatory, has 
commenced a fourth series of experi- 
ments with ballons-sondes at St. Louis, 
from which it is hoped to determine 
the seasonal change of temperature at 
great heights in the free air. 

Dr. Francis J. Wennerberg, M. S. 
’93, a well-known Back Bay physician, 
died March 17, in Boston, of pneumonia. 
He was born in Boston 37 years ago. 
After graduating from the Eliot School 
he entered Boston College, graduating 
with the class of 86. After taking a 
post-graduate course at Harvard he 
studied at the Harvard Medical School, 
in the Class of 1893. He had practised 
for several years in the Back Bay. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


Vol. 1 of ‘‘ Records of the Court of 
Assistants of the Colony of the Mass- 
achusetts Bay, 1630-1692,” edited by 
John Noble, ’50, clerk of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, covers the 
period from the settlement to March 
5, 1643-44. It is edited with extraor- 
dinary fidelity, and especial praise 
must be given to the typographical 
arrangement by which the penman’s 
eccentricities in the original copy are 
accurately registered. The Records 
themselves furnish, in the brief fash- 
ion of a recording angel’s entries, a 
glimpse of the daily life of the colo- 
nists during the first dozen years of 
their settlement. We find here crimes, 
delinquencies, and customs ruthlessly 
set down. Sir Richard Saltonstall is 
fined £5 “for whipping 2 several per- 
sons without the presence of another 
Assistant ;” a forgotten toper is 
whipped “ for being again distempered 
with drinke;” a woman “ for hir many 
theftes & lyes was censured to bee se- 
verely whipt, & condemned to slavery, 
till shee have recompenced double for 
all hir theftes.” Such entries, by the 
score and the hundred, mean much 
to the historian, the student of morals, 
the student of law, and the sociologist. 
It was most urgent that the Records, 
by being printed, should be put be- 
yond risk of destruction by fire; it was 
most fortunate that their editing fell 
to so thorough an editor as Mr. Noble. 

Edwin A. Howes, Jr., ’94, of the 
Suffolk Bar, has compiled a useful 
brief treatise on “ The American Law 
relating to Income and Principal.” 
He discusses in turn making invest- 
ments, dividends on shares of stock, 
apportionment of loss or profit be- 
tween principal and income, when en- 
joyment of income begins, outlay, and 
apportionment of current income as to 
time. He closes with a summary of 
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the statutes and decisions in the vari- 
ous states upon apportionment of cur- 
rent income. As a further aid to 
quick reference, he gives a table of 
the cases cited and an analytical index. 
This work is of direc: value to every 
holder of property in trust, and, in- 
deed, to every one who has money to 
invest. (Little, Brown & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, $1.) 

“Studies in the Diurnal Period in 
the Lower Strata of Atmosphere,” by 
Prof. F. H. Bigelow, ’73, is a mono- 
graph of 50 pages, issued by the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, and reprinted 
from the Monthly Weather Review, 
1905. 

“ Joseph Jefferson — Reminiscences 
of a Fellow Player,” by Mr. Francis 
Wilson (Scribner: New York.Cloth, $2 
net), is a delightful record of the best 
beloved of American actors. Mr. Wil- 
son knew Jefferson intimately during 
the last 20 years of his life, he loved 
and admired him, and made no secret 
of being in a measure a Boswell when- 
ever they met. So he gives a most 
attractive account of Jefferson’s char- 
acter, in which fine humor and kindli- 
ness predominate, of his recreations — 
fishing, painting, and camaraderie — 
and of his opinions on the art of acting. 
Many illustrations bring Rip and his 
friends and his home before the reader. 
Harvard College conferred an honor- 
ary A.M. on Mr. Jefferson in 1895. 

“ With Walt Whitman in Camden,” 
by Horace Traubel (Small, Maynard 
& Co., Cambridge, $3), interests Har- 
vard readers directly on account of 
the number of Harvard men who are 
discussed in it. Mr. Traubel is a 
Boswell from whom a sober man of 
genius would pray to be delivered; 
but nobody can doubt his fidelity 
to Whitman’s phrase and __ tone. 
The point which those who had a 


great regard (but no idolatry) for 
Whitman will regret is that this book 
displays him in old age, when senile 
vanity and inconsequence are stamped 
on every page, and when — to make the 
exaggeration greater —he was going 
through a paralytic seizure. One 
cannot help noting how many “ won- 
derfully good” things Mr. Traubel 
reports that he himself said, while 
Lowell, and “ literary fellers ” in gen- 
eral, came in for Walt’s unmeasured 
contempt. It is, on the whole, a pa- 
thetic monument to two egotisms, one 
superannuated, the other crescent. 

Arthur W. Stevens, ’97, has written 
a useful little manual called “ Practi- 
cal Rowing with Scull and Sweep.” 
It contains just such information as 
every member of a crew should have— 
information of the sort that can be 
imparted by book as well as by actual 
demonstration. It deals with fours and 
with eights. Then there is a separate 
chapter for single scullers and a brief 
address to the coach. As a valuable 
supplement to this practical instruc- 
tion Dr. E. A. Darling, ’90, contributes 
an article on the effects of training 
based on his careful medical study of 
the Harvard crew. He concludes that 
training should be supervised by a 
physician, because it often verges on, 
if it does not produce, a pathological 
state. He compares football and row- 
ing, and ends with a brief summary 
of the dietary and digestive experi- 
ment made by Atwater and Benedict 
in 1900. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1 net.) 

J. B. Smiley, ’91, has published a 
manual of American Literature. 

Prof. Leo Wiener, of Harvard, has 
completed the translation in 24 vol- 
umes of the works of Tolstoi. Vol. 
24 contains a biography of Tolstoi by 
Prof. Wiener. 
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W. V. Moody, ’93, has written a 
play, The Sabine Woman, which was 
given in April at the Garrick Theatre, 
Chicago. 

“ Military Studies,” by Frederick L. 
Huidekoper, ’96, is published by the 
Hudson Kimberly Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

The two addresses delivered by Dr. 
E. E. Hale, ’39, before the Brooklyn 
Institute, on “The Foundations of 
the Republic,’ have appeared in book 
form through James Pott & Co. 

Arthur W. Eaton, ’80, brought out 
recently through the publishing 
house of Thomas Whittaker, two vol- 
umes of poetry — one secular and the 
other religious—entitled, respectively, 
“Arcadian Ballads, and De Soto’s Last 
Dream,” and “ Poems for the Chris- 
tian Year.” 

“ Annual Annotations to Cyclopedia 
of Law and Procedure, 1-x1x Cyc.;” 
annotated with all cases decided since 
the original articles were written; and 
with omitted cases; errata corrected; 
new principles announced, etc., have 
recently been issued. 

Dr. Morgan Dix, h ’02, has recently 
printed Part tv of his “ History of 
Trinity Church, New York City.” 
(Putnam.) 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, has com- 
pleted his exhaustive “ Bibliography 
of Philosophy.” It makes an imperial 
8vo volume of over 1200 pages, and 
covers the history of philosophy, sys- 
tematic philosophy, logic, aesthetics, 
philosophy of religion, ethics, and psy- 
chology. The work is issued sepa- 
rately, or as forming the third volume 
of the “Dictionary of Philosophy.” 
(Macmillan : New York.) 

James Loeb, ’88, has translated from 
the French of Prof. Paul Decharme, 
“Euripides and the Spirit of his Dra- 
mas.” Prof. Decharme’s work is too 


well known among classical scholars 
to require fresh criticism here. Euripi- 
des, it is needless to say, has often 
been held so inferior to Aeschylus and 
Sophocles as to mark a decadent age. 
There is something peculiarly Gallic 
in his genius, and for this reason it is 
natural that he should have been best 
appreciated in France, and should now 
find in Prof. Decharme an able inter- 
preter. Mr. Loeb’s translation is ex- 
cellent. It reads as if written origin- 
ally in English. Prof. J. W. White, 
p’77, contributes an interesting intro- 
duction, in which he outlines some of 
Euripides’ remarkable qualities. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
illustrated, $3 net.) 

Dr. G. W. Fitz, former Medical 
Visitor at Harvard, and his wife, Ra- 
chel K. Fitz, have brought out an ex- 
cellent little manual on “ Problems of 
Babyhbood — Building a Constitution 
— Forming a Character.” It contains 
many very useful, practical suggestions 
of the sort which persons otherwise in- 
telligent stand most in need of. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

Professors A. W. Roberts, ’81, and 
J. C. Rolfe, ’81, have collaborated on 
“ Essential Latin Lessons for Begin- 
ners,” in which they introduce various 
new features, which they have found 
helpful in their own teaching. Although 
the book is a little longer than some 
others which cover the same field, they 
believe that the firmer grip which it 
gives on essentials will prove time- 
saving in the end. (Scribner: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Prof. J. A. H. Keith, 99, of the 
Northern Illinois State Normal School, 
has written a practical little book en- 
titled “Elementary Education: Its 
Problemsand Processes.” It has grown 
out of his experience as a teacher. It 
proceeds in orderly fashion from gen- 
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erals to particulars, stating first the 
general aims of education, then the 
methods of attaining them, and finally, 
what we may call the psychological 
side. The citation of concrete cases 
strengthens Prof. Keith’s position at 
many points. The book may be com- 
mended to teachers, and to students of 
pedagogics. (Scott, Foresman & Co.: 
Chicago. Cloth, 12mo.) 

H. W. Wiley, s ’73, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has issued Bul- 
letin 64, on “The Influence of Envi- 
ronment upon the Composition of the 
Sugar Beet: with Details of the An- 
nual Experiments and a General Sum- 
mary of the Five-Year Investigation, 
1900-1904.” (Washington, D. C., 
Dept. of Agriculture.) 

“ Individuality and Immortality,” by 
Prof. Wilhelm Ostwald, who was tem- 
porary professor at Harvard during 
the first half-year, is the Ingersoll 
Lecture for 1906. It takes the ex- 
treme point of view of the scientific 
materialist, who finds in man no psy- 
chic element that may exist independ- 
ent of his material body. It has 
many fine passages, is written in a 
charmingly frank tone, and presents 
that side of the argument very clearly. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 75 cents net.) 

Vol. 1 of Supplementary Papers of 
the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome contains a “ Report 
on Archaeological Remains in Tur- 
kestan,” by the Director of the 
School, Richard Norton, ’92, and “A 
New Variant of the ‘Sappho’ Type,” 
by H. R. Cross, 01. (Published for 
the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica by the Macmillan Co., New York.) 

The Rev. Wm. L. Worcester, ’81, 
of Philadelphia, has compiled ‘On 
Holy Ground: Bible Stories with 


Pictures of Bible Lands” (Lippincott: 
Philadelphia). It contains about 150 
stories from the Old and New Testa~- 
ments, each story complete in itself, 
told in straightforward language, with 
frequent quotations from the Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Worcester explains the 
various customs, religious rites, his- 
torical references and allusions, mak- 
ing each episode as clear as possible to 
an American student. The book is well 
adapted for Sunday School or family 
reading. The illustrations are ad- 
mirably chosen, giving for the most 
part views of Palestine and its people 
as they are seen to-day, and reproduced 
in well-executed half-tones. 

Prof. W. W. Goodwin, ’51, has ed- 
ited for the Syndics of the Cambridge, 
Eng., University Press, “‘ Demosthenes 
against Midias.” The work is done 
with that thorough scholarship which 
has distinguished Prof. Goodwin for 
fifty years, and which he displayed, 
a short time ago, in his edition of 
“Demosthenes on the Crown.” To 
the text and critical notes he here 
adds eight appendices on historical, 
civic, legal, and grammatical questions 
pertinent to this oration. (Maemillan: 
New York. Cloth, $2.25.) 

“The Count at Harvard,” by Rupert 
S. Holland, ’00, is another of the 
perennial efforts at making a picture 
of Harvard undergraduate life. Mr. 
Holland writes with sprightliness, and 
he sees the fun which he tries to de- 
scribe. He brings in most of the 
stage properties for such a book, and 
he introduces us to fellows typical 
enough to be easily recognized. But 
somehow the charm of it all, which 
men remember up to old age, seems 
to have effervesced. (L. C, Page & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Harvard men who came from St. 
Paul’s School will read with special 
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interest “ Memories of a Great School- 
master,” by “An Old Saint Paul’s 
Boy.” Needless to say the subject is 
Dr. Henry A. Coit, the first rector of 
the school. The author is the Rev. 
James P. Conover, for many years a 
master at St. Paul’s, who writes with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm and vener- 
ation. It is seldom that a teacher is 
so fortunate in his eulogist. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co: Boston. Cloth, 
$1.50 net.) 

Prof. J. H. Robinson, ’87, of Co- 
lumbia University, has brought out 
a one-volume abridged edition of his 
“Readings in European History” 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, $1.50) to accom- 
pany his “ Introduction to the History 
of Western Europe.” Whoever can, 
will possess the two-volume, un- 
abridged edition; but for those whose 
time or purse is limited, this condens- 
ation will be invaluable. The selec- 
tions are made with such excellent 
judgment that it would be hard to sug- 
gest how a book of equal size could 
better cover so vast a field. Praise 
should be given, also, to the way in 
which the book is printed and made 
* up. 
In Part 3, Vol. 1 of the Transac- 
tions of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Department of Archaeology, G. B. 
Gordon, s ’02, prints a monograph on 
“The Serpent Motive in the Ancient 
Art of Central America and Mexico.” 
It is illustrated by 18 plates. 

A volume of “ Hints to Sportsmen,” 
by C. S. Hanks, ’79 (“Niblick ”), 
author of “ Hints to Golfers,” is an- 
nounced by the Scribners. It is a 
practical handbook for the woods, 
written in a popular manner and pro- 
fusely illustrated. Specific directions 
are given for the making of a camp, 
outfits, cooking-recipes, the treatment 
of sick in the woods, etc. 


G. P. Winship, ’93, has edited for 
the Club for Colonial Reprints “ Bos- 
ton in 1682 and 1699: A Trip to New- 
England,” by Edward Ward, and “A 
Letter from New-England,” by J. W. 

T. T. Baldwin, ’86, with J. A. Macy, 
’99, has compiled a volume of “ Verses 
from the Harvard Advocate, Third 
Series.” 

G. A. Reisner, ’89, has published 
“The Hearst Medical Papyrus,’’ Hier- 
atic text in 17 facsimile plates in col- 
lotype, with introduction and vocabu- 
lary (Leipsic, 1905). 

The Maemillan Co. announces “The 
Development of Shakespeare as a 
Dramatist,” by Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87. 

“The Clammer,” by W. J. Hopkins, 
[’85], is issued by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 

Richard Aldrich, ’85, has written 
“A Guide to the Ring of the Nibe- 
lung.” (The Oliver Ditson Co., Bos- 
ton, publishers.) 

Prof. James Schouler, ’59, has 
printed recently three articles on moot 
points in American history, viz., Out- 
look, Jan. 13, 1906, “ President John- 
son and Negro Suffrage;” Outlook, 

‘eb. 3, 1906, “ President Johnson’s 
Policy;” and Independent, March 15, 
‘“ Authorship of Monroe Doctrine.” 

Collier Cobb, ’89, has published 
“ Notes on the Geology of Banks;” 
also “Where the Wind does the 
Work,” in Nat. Geographic Magazine, 
June, 1906. 

Prof. H. R. Meyer, ’92, has brought 
out through the Macmillan Co. “ Mu- 
nicipal Ownership in Great Britain.” 

“ Americans of 1776,” by Prof. 
James Schouler, ’59, is announced by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Gen. Horace Porter, L. S.S. ’52, has 
written an additional chapter for a 
new edition of A. C. Buell’s “ Paul 
Jones.” 
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“The Apostolic Age in the Light of 
Modern Criticism,” by Prof. J. H. 
Ropes, 89, of the Harvard Divinity 
School, has been issued by the Scrib- 
ners, New York. 

Vol. 1 of The Diary of the Rev. 
William Bentley, 1777, Pastor of the 
First Church of Salem, has been print- 
ed by the Essex Institute. It runs 
from April, 1784, to Dec., 1792. 

“Foreign Corporations and Taxa- 
tion of Corporations, Foreign and Do- 
mestic,” by Prof. J. H. Beale, Jr., ’82, 
of the Harvard Law School, is pub- 
lished by W. J. Nagle, Boston. 

Professors Hugo Miinsterberg, h’01, 
and J. J. Putnam, ’66, and Boris 
Sidis, 94, of the third-year class of 
the Medical School, are among the 
associate editors of the recently estab- 
lished Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
edited by Dr. Morton Prince, ’75. 

The Rev. W. R. Huntington, ’59, 
rector of Grace Church, New York, 
has recently published ‘‘A Good Shep- 
herd, and Other Sermons.” (Thomas 
Whittaker. ) 

Among recent publications of ’62 
men are “ Reports of Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Association,” by John 
Read, pres. — “Report of Commis- 
sioners of the Mass. Nautical Train- 
ing School for 1906,” by John Read 
and others. — A short story of “ The 
First Day’s Fight at Gettysburg,” by 
Gen. H. S. Huidekoper. — 28th An- 
nual Catalogue of Jackson College, 
Miss., 1904-05, by Rev. Luther G. Bar- 
rett, pres. — “Shall We Explore the 
Pacific Islands Now?” by W. T. 
Brigham. 

Pamphlets Received. “Letters of 
Nathaniel W. Appleton, 1773-84,” 
edited by W. C. Lane, ’81; reprinted 
from Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Mass. — ‘The Control of 
Quasi-Public Enterprises,” address 


delivered before the Mass. Reform 
Club, Feb. 2, 1906, by J. H. Gray, ’87 ; 
G. H. Ellis & Co., printers, Boston. 
— “Self-Criticism North and South,” 
address by O. G. Villard. Washington 
and Lee University: Lexington, Va. — 
“The Agreement between Science and 
Religion,” by Orlando J. Smith. (C. 
P. Farrell: New York.) — “ Report on 
Plans presented to the Building Com- 
mittee of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts,” by R. C. Sturgis, ’81.—“A 
League of Peace,” Rectorial Address, 
by Andrew Carnegie. (Ginn: Bos- 
ton.) — “Shakespeare, Marston, and 
the Malcontent Type,” by E. E. 
Stoll, ’95; reprinted from Modern 
Philology, 1, 3.—‘“ Anatomy in 
America,” by C. R. Bardeen: Bulletin 
of the Univ. of Wisconsin, 115.— 
“ Bibliography of the Life and Works 
of Simon Newcomb,” s ’58, by R. C. 
Archibald, 96; from Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, 1905-06. 
— “ Annual Report of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, 1905,” by C. F. 
Lumnis, [’81], Librarian. — “On the 
Language of Vitruvius,” by M. H. 
Morgan, ’81; from Proceedings of the 
Amer. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, 
Feb., 1906. — “ Notes on Vitruvius,” 
by M. H. Morgan, ’81 ; from Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, 1906. — 
“Tenth Annual Report of the State 
Entomologist of Minnesota, 1905,” 
by F. L. Washburn, ’82, State Ento- 
mologist. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Amer. Hist. Rev. (April.) “ Recent Ten- 
dencies in the Study of the French Revo- 
lution,’’ J. H. Robinson, ’87. 

Atlantic. (March.) ** The Love of Wealth 
and the Public Service,’’ F. W. Taussig, 
79; ““Old Goodwin’s Wife,’’ W. J. Hop- 
kins, [’85]; ‘‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,” 
G. Bradford, Jr., [’86] ; ‘‘ Shakespeare and 
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the Plastic Stage,” J. Corbin, ’92. (April.) 
‘The Hermit,” G. Hibbard, ’80; ‘* Tenth 
Decade,’’ W. G. Brown, ’91; ‘‘ Questions 
of the Far East,’ J. W. Foster, L. S. 55. 
(May.) ‘‘ Life Insurance and Speculation,”’ 
C. J. Bullock; ‘* Hantu,’’ H. M. Rideout, 
99; ‘‘Holidays and History,’’ W. R. 
Thayer, °81; ‘* Recent Shakespearean 
Criticism,’”? W. A. Neilson, p 96; “A 
Lyric,”’ B. Carman, Sp. ’86. 

Booklover’s. (March.) ‘* Politics and An- 
iseed,’’ K. Brown, [’91]; ‘‘ The Repertory 
Theatre and Herr Conried,”’ J. Corbin, 92. 

Bookman. (March.) ‘“‘Some Recent 
Books,’ F. T. Cooper, °85; ‘‘ Factitious 
Fiction and Fictitious Fact,’ J. A. Macy, 
99 ; ‘* The Obstinacy of Clyde Fitch,”’ E. 
E. Hale, Jr., 83; ‘‘ History in Elegant 
Extracts,’’ E. Fuller, ’82. 

Century. (May.) ‘‘Reflex Light from Af- 
rica,’ C, F. Adams, °56. 

Cosmopolitan. (April.) ‘‘The Art of 
Love,’’ G. Hibbard, ’80. 

‘ountry Life. (April.) ‘‘The Way to 
Save our Wild Fowl,”’ H. K. Job, ’88. 

Critic. (March.) ** Things of the Spirit,’ 
E. Fuller, ’82. (April.) ‘‘ A Concord Note- 
book,’’ F. B. Sanborn, ’55; ‘‘ A Reunited 
Anglo-Saxondom,” T. W. Higginson, °41. 

Engineering Mag. (April.) ‘‘ Preparing 
the Isthmus for Canal Construction 
Work,”’ F. L. Waldo, ’98. 

Harper’s. (March.) ‘‘ Ibex-Shooting in 
the Mountains of Baltistan,” J.C. Grew, 
02; ‘* The University of Geneva,’ C. F. 
Thwing, ’76. (May.) ‘‘ New York Revis- 
ited,’’ H. James, L. S. 62; ‘* The Stout 
Lady in the Pink Hat,” J. Morton, 86. 

Harvard Law Review. (May.) ‘‘Rail- 
way Rate Regulation,’ A. Moot; ‘‘ Fol- 
lowing Misappropriated Property into its 
Product,” J. B. Ames; Notes; Recent 
Cases ; Books, ete. 

Lippincott’s. (May.) ‘‘ Sappho,’’ W. C. 
Lawton, °73. 

McClure’s. (May.) ‘‘ Milton,” G. E. 
Woodberry, °77. 

North American Rev. (March.) ** Bos- 
ton,” H. James, L.S. ’62; ‘‘ Is the United 
States prepared for War?” F. L. Huide- 
koper, ’96. (April.) ‘‘ Philadelphia,” H. 
James, L.S. ’62. (May.) ‘* Washington,”’ 
H. James, L. 5. 62. 

Outing. (March.) ‘‘ How to Feed your 
Horse,” F. M. Ware, [79]. 


Penn. Mag. of Hist. (April.) ‘* Swift 
Family of Philadelphia,’ T. W. Balch, ’90. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Feb.) “‘ The 
Wealth of the Commonwealth,” A. E. 
Lane, ’83. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Feb.) 
“The Trunk Line Rate System: A Dis- 
tance Tariff,’’ W. Z. Ripley ; ‘‘ Paradoxes 
of Competition,’ H. L. Moore; ‘‘ The 
Court of Piepowder,” C. Gross; ‘t The 
Anti-Dumping Feature of the Canadian 
Tariff,’’ A. Shortt; ‘‘The Agricultural 
Development of the West during the 
Civil War,” E. D. Fite; Notes and Mem- 
oranda; Recent Publications. — (May.) 
‘** The Influence of the Crops upon Busi- 
ness in America,’? A. P. Andrew; ‘‘ The 
German Steel Syndicate,” F. Walker; 
“The Investments of Harvard College,’’ 
A. MeF. Davis; ‘‘ The Musicians of St. 
Louis and New York,’’ J. R. Commons; 
‘** The Collateral Trust Mortgage in Rail- 
way Finance,’’ T. W. Mitchell; ‘‘ The 
Swiss National Bank,’’ J. Landmann. 

Railroad Gazette. (March.) ‘‘ The Pan- 
ama Railroad and the Canal,” F. L. 
Waldo, ’98. 

Rev. of Reviews. (March.) ‘‘ Sane Meth- 
ods of Regulating Immigration,”’ R. DeC. 
Ward, ’89. 

World’s Work. (March.) “‘ Texas and 
the Texans,’’ M. G. Cunniff, 98. (April.) 
‘Twenty-five Years of Tuskegee,”’ B. T. 
Washington, h °96; ‘‘Great Riches,’ C. 
W. Eliot, 53. 

SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Recent Verse. “The Mission of 
Beauty,” by Carleton Sprague, ’81, is 
an elaborate study of beauty as the 
civilizer, uplifter, and guide of man, 
It contains much good substance, often 
touched by enthusiasm. Mr. Sprague 
has an ample vocabulary, and we never 
feel that his word is inadequate to his 
thought. But he writes in a form 
which is neither prose nor poetry, an 
unrhymed medium, cut into lines of 
four, six, eight, or more syllables, with- 
out real metrical reason. Were it not 
that each line begins with a capital, one 
would often not suspect that this is not 
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prose. Like Southey’s “Curse of Ke- 
hama” and similar experiments, the 
work fails as a poem because it has 
not poetic form; and this is the more 
regrettable because there is much 
potential poetry in the substance. 
(Buffalo, N. Y.: Printed by the author.) 
— “At the Gates of the Century,” by 
Harry L. Koopman, p ’93, is another 
volume of terse, pointed poems of the 
kind in which Mr. Koopman excels. 
But they are not by any means always 
of the intellect, for Mr. Koopman has 
strong emotions, which he reveals in 
many pieces. He loves ideals, friends, 
music, books, and he dreams Utopian 
dreams. Here is a specimen, entitled 
“ Lowell’s Letters: ” 
** Heart of love! I close thy book, — 

Whereon thyself didst never look, — 

And say : The world, which deemed it knew 

Lowell witty, wise, and true, 

Guessed but half; who reads here 

As a lover holds him dear.” 
One might quote twenty more as 
polished and as good as this. (Everett 
Press: Boston.) — “ The Great Adven- 
ture,” by George Cabot Lodge, ’95, 
consists of nearly 90 sonnets, appor- 
tioned in sequences to “Life,” to 
“Her,” and to “'Trumbull Stickney.” 
They show an improvement on Mr. 
Lodge’s earlier work. The sonnet 
form has restrained his overexuberant 
metrical outpour, and it has somewhat 
chastened his riotous ideas. Yet even 
so, he indulges in mannerisms which 
lessen the pleasure which the ear has 
a right to expect in a well-constructed 
sonnet. Changeless sea, galaxy, liberty, 
and mystery are not rhymes; and when 
we find them accompanied in the same 
octet by significance, extravagance, 
chance, and vigilance, we feel defrauded. 
We cannot help wondering whether 
Mr. Lodge’s surge of phrases corre- 
sponds to any actual thought, to any 
real emotion; it suggests too often the 


Swinburnian emptiness. And yet his 
passion for his friend Stickney seems 
genuine; certainly it inspires some of 
the best lines in this book. As we read 
it we inevitably think of “ Lycidas,” and 
“ Adonais” and “Thyrsis,” although 
possibly Mr. Lodge had none of them 
in mind as he wrote. The following, 
from the Stickney sequence, shows him 
at his best in thought, though the 
rhymes fail: 

‘* At least,” he said, ‘‘ we spent with Socrates 
Some memorable days, and in our youth 

Were curious and respectful of the Truth, 
Thrill’d with perfections and discoveries. 

And with the everlasting mysteries 

We were irreverent and unsatisfied, — 

And so we are!’’ he said. And when he died 
His eyes were deep with strange immensities. 
And all his words came back to me again 

Like stars after a storm. I saw the light 

And trembled, for I knew the man had won 

In solitude and darkness and great pain : 

But when he leap’d headlong into the Night, 
He met the dawn of an eternal Sun! 

Excess in youth is often prognostic 
of ordered abundance at prime: may 
this prove true in Mr. Lodge’s case. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Boston, 
Cloth, $1.) —“The Poems of Trum- 
bull Stickney,” ’95, have been edited 
in a fine volume by G. C. Lodge, ’95, 
W. V. Moody, ’93, and J. E. Lodge. 
They well merit preservation, for al- 
though they do not display the genius 
which his friends, the editors, in their 
loving enthusiasm attribute to him, 
they are full of interest, both intrinsi- 
cally and as the handsels of a young 
man of promise. Facility, teeming 
and rather lawless thought, the fer- 
ment of an acquisitive mind, the storm- 
and-stress of an independent nature — 
these are the qualities we find in Stick- 
ney’s work. It lacks almost entirely 
the classic note which, from his maturer 
studies, we should expect. He was, 
indeed, as far as possible un-Hellenic 
in his verse, although it may well be 
that, had he lived, he would have 
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ripened on the Classic side rather than 
on the extreme Romantic (even De- 
cadent it appears at times). He died 
at thirty, like Shelley; but, unlike 
Shelley’s, his verse belongs to the lit- 
erature of promise ratker than to that 
of achievement. His best achievement, 
indeed, was the love he inspired in 
his friends, and the enthusiasm of his 
pupils and associates. And yet his 
poems are well worth reading. 

— The Constitutional Decisions of 
John Marshall. Edited by J. P. Cotton, 
Jr., 96. (Putnam: New York. Calf. 
8vo, 2 vols., $10.) These two volumes 
make a noteworthy and indispensable 
addition to the monumental series of 
the writings of the Founders of the 
Republic which the Messrs. Putnam 
have been bringing out. This series 
forms the very corner-stone of the po- 
litical and judicial existence of the 
United States, and it is only a matter 
of wonder that the works of Marshall 
have not sooner taken their place 
beside those of Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, and their contemporaries. 
The task of editing has been so well 
done by Mr. Cotton, that one may 
reasonably predict that it will be final. 
In an Introduction of 30 pages he 
gives a succinct account of Marshall’s 
career and character. Then follow 
the decisions, some hundred in all, to 
each of which he prefixes an explana- 
tory note, stating the circumstances 
under which the decision was rendered, 
and the points at issue, with brief 
comments on its constitutional bearing. 
Mr. Cotton displays a clear intellect 
and an independent judgment. The 
immense prestige of Marshall, a pres- 
tige unquestionably deserved, does not 
daze him: he simply takes up each 
case, examines it dispassionately, and 
speaks his mind, which is stored with 
the best criticism of the past two gen- 
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erations. He paysa tribute to the late 
Prof. J. B. Thayer, from whom, he 
states, he has drawn much instruction. 
To have the best of John Marshall — 
the very essence of his constitutional 
doctrines — put into two fine volumes, 
with such editorial illumination as 
Mr. Cotton furnishes, ‘is a positive 
benefaction, which will be appreciated 
not merely by constitutional lawyers 
and students of government, but by 
historical scholars who wish to possess 
in convenient form the very sources 
of American political ideals. The vol- 
umes are handsomely printed, and 
substantially bound, and have “ ready 
reference’ indexes. Both Mr. Cotton 
and the publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on their achievement. 

— American Men of Science. A 
Biographical Directory. Edited by 
J. McK. Cattell. (The Science Press: 
New York. Cloth, 4to, 35.) This is 
a very useful book of reference —a 
sort of Who’s Who ? — for some 4000 
scientific men in America. Teachers 
and instructors in the principal col- 
leges, and members of scientific so- 
cieties are included as a rule, and 
some of the most notable workers in 
economics, medicine, and engineering. 
The titles of their important publica- 
tions add to the value of the biograph- 
ical sketches. Prof. Cattell has under- 
taken the difficult task of classifying 
the 4000 according to their general 
standing. In each of the 12 principal 
sciences the names were arranged in 
order of merit by 10 leading students 
of each science, and by using a star a 
select 1000 are conveniently distin- 
guished. These 1000 are distributed 
as follows : Chemistry, 175 ; physics, 
150; zodlogy, 150; botany, 100; 
geology, 100 ; mathematics, 80 ; patho- 
logy, 60 ; astronomy, 50 ; psychology, 
50; physiology, 40; anatomy, 25; 
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anthropology, 20. It is interesting to 
find that 65 of the 1000, and 19 of a 
still smaller group of the most dis- 
tinguished 100, are now connected 
with Harvard University, and that 
nearly 230 of the 1000—by far the 
largest quota from any university — 
are Harvard men. Johns Hopkins 
comes next. It is understood that 
Prof. William James was designated 
as holding the highest position in 
his specialty — psychology —and as 
being in general the most eminent 
scientist in America. The Directory 
will be indispensable to men of science 
and to editors, librarians, and all other 
persons who seek for information in 
contemporary biography. 

— The Dissociation of a Personality. 
By Morton Prince, ’75, M.D. (Long- 
mans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.) 
There is something almost uncannily 
fascinating about this study of a case 
of multiple personality. The material 
of the book has been cast in the form of 
a biography of the dissociated individ- 
ual. Its title is attractive and its con- 
tent holds one, with constantly intensi- 
fied interest, from the first page to the 
last, for the author’s dramatic instinct 
has led him to arrange his scientific 
data about a plot which, despite its 
apparent naturalness, is very cleverly 
conceived. It is seldom that a scien- 
tific study in psychology, while of real 
value as a contribution to the subject, 
is so interesting as “The Dissocia- 
tion of a Personality.” The subject, 
known throughout the book as Miss 
Beauchamp, while under the care of 
Dr. Prince, exhibited three complex, 
definite, adaptive, and fairly well or- 
ganized personalities, and in addition 
several more or less chaotic mental 
conditions which scarcely deserve to 
be called personalities. B I, the Miss 
Beauchamp who first came to Dr. 


Prince for treatment, was nervously 
unstable, highly suggestible, poor in 
health, conscientious, honest, and of 
excellent character. Later B III, more 
commonly called “Sally,” appeared as 
a distinct personality. She was the 
opposite of B I physically, mentally, 
and morally. What fatigued, annoyed, 
or disgusted BI almost invariably 
gave “Sally ” keen pleasure. “Sally” 
knew B I’s thoughts, but the latter 
knew nothing of the existence of her 
other self; she knew only that she was 
tormented by what seemed like an evil 
spirit within her. Up to the time of 
Dr. Prince’s observations, “Sally ” ex- 
isted as a subconsciousness merely, it 
would appear, but she subsequently 
succeeded in coming to the front at 
times to live her own life, much to the 
consternation of B I when she was 
permitted to reappear. During the 
second year of his study of the case, 
Dr. Prince discovered a personality, 
named B IV, who differed markedly 
in characteristics from both BI and 
B III. She was the woman in contrast 
with B I, the saint, and B III, the 
devil. Sometimes there was a rapid 
shifting of personalities, each coming 
to the front several times a day ; 
sometimes one personality remained in 
existence for days or even weeks with- 
out interruption. The social complica- 
tions resulting from the lack of har- 
mony among the different selves, 
described at some length in the book, 
are not without human and psycholog- 
ical interest. In brief, the course of 
the dissociation process which Miss 
Beauchamp experienced seems to have 
been the following: She inherited 
nervous instability which was greatly 
intensified by certain unfortunate social 
conditions in her early life. During 
early childhood (according to the tes- 
timony of “Sally,” who claims to 
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remember even when Miss B. learned 
to walk) the original personality be- 
came dissociated into a primary self, 
whom we may designate as B, and 
“Sally,” a subconsciousness. Sev- 
eral years later a severe nervous 
shock further dissociated B into B I 
and BI1V. The task of Dr. Prince, as 
a physician, was to restore the original 
personality, B. This he succeeded in 
doing, after years of patient study and 
innumerable discouraging failures, by 
a process of hypnotic suggestion. At 
first the Beauchamp case strikes one 
as exceptional, perhaps almost incred- 
ible. In the light of the book, how- 
ever, I am inclined to believe that 
what is exceptional is not the case it- 
self, but instead the careful and long- 
continued study which it has received. 
If observed for a day, a month, or even 
a year, Miss Beauchamp’s case of 
multiple personality would have been 
much like many already on record; 
its all-important features of dissocia- 
tion, the genetic relations of the differ- 
ent personalities, their characteristics 
and their fates were discovered and 
determined only by years of patient 
observation. 
Robert M. Yerkes. 

— The Polariscope in the Chemical 
Laboratory. An Introduction to Po- 
larimetry and Related Methods. By 
George William Rolfe, ’85, A.M. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 
Until the appearance of this book, the 
chief source of information upon the 
subject of polarimetry, aside from frag- 
mentary articles in various periodicals, 
has been Landolt’s valuable handbook, 
which, however, is somewhat unwieldy 
for a beginner. The author’s aim, as 
stated in the preface, is to provide 
“a simple introductory treatise .. . 
explaining in an elementary way fun- 
damental principles and their applica- 
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tion in general laboratory practice.” 
He has succeeded admirably in his 
purpose and has presented the subject 
in a remarkably simple and compre- 
hensive fashion. After a discussion of 
the physical principles applying to 
polarized light and an explanation of 
the chemical constants of optical activ- 
ity, the various forms of polariscopes 
and saccharimeters are described with 
considerable minuteness. Two chapters 
upon the use of these instruments, with 
especial emphasis upon the more com- 
mon errors of laboratory manipulation, 
are followed by two upon the determin- 
ation of cane-sugar. Almost one half 
the book is then taken up with descrip- 
tions of methods employed in various 
carbohydrate industries. In these de- 
scriptions the analytical processes, both 
chemical and physical, are dealt with 
in particular. Finally, the application 
of the polariscope to scientific research 
and to chemical analysis other than 
carbohydrate determinations receives 
attention. Not the least useful por- 
tion of the book is the Appendix, which 
consists of a bibliography of works of 
reference. Tables necessary for a 
sugar chemist are also given. An ad- 
verse criticism might be made of the 
arrangement of material, portions of 
the same subject occasionally being 
widely separated. On the whole, how- 
ever, the work is a valuable addition 
to chemical literature. 
G. P. Baxter, ’96. 

— Immigration and iis Effects upon 
the United States. By Prescott F. Hall, 
89. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.50.) Mr. Hall’s ‘Immigration ” 
is a timely book, on a very important 
public problem, by a competent au- 
thority. Since the publication of the 
late Prof. Richmond Maye-Smith’s 
standard work, “ Emigration and Im- 
migration,” in 1890, we have had no 
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general discussion of the subject of 
immigration. Mr. Hall has for the 
past fifteen years devoted much of 
his time to a thorough study of the 
problem of alien immigration into the 
United States, and has been prominent 
in framing bills for introduction into 
Congress. He is already well known 
as a writer on immigration topics, and 
there is no one in the country better 
qualified to write such a book. It is 
impossible for any one to give anything 
approaching a complete account of 
immigration and its effects upon the 
United States within the limits of less 
than 400 small octavo pages, but our 
author has done an admirable piece of 
work in giving a clean-cut, brief out- 
line of the essential facts in the pro- 
blem. He has produced a book thor- 
oughly up to date, and certain to hold 
its place as an authoritative reference 
book for years tocome. A well select- 
ed bibliographic list is appended, and 
numerous references are also given in 
footnotes. The book is divided into 
four parts. The first, Immigration and 
Emigration, deals with the history of 
immigration and emigration; the 
causes, racial, economic, and social 
conditions of immigration. Part 1 
concerns the effects, racial, economic, 
social, and political. Part 11, which is 
particularly strong, deals with immi- 
gration legislation, and gives a clear 
survey of this subject, particularly 
useful at this time in view of pending 
legislation. Part tv concerns Chinese 
immigration. A series of useful appen- 
dices gives statistics and the text of the 
present immigration laws. Mr. Hall’s 
position in the matter of further legis- 
lation is clear enough. He is not 
merely a selectionist; he is a restric- 
tionist. If the objection be urged that 
Mr. Hallis prejudiced, the answer may 
well be made that without question 


the large majority of persons who 
make an impartial study of alien im- 
migration into the United States at 
the present time end by being restric- 
tionists, or at least by believing in a 
very considerable measure of further 
regulation and selection. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this general 
rule, many of them very notable ones, 
but on the whole the chief opposition 
to further legislation certainly comes 
from persons who are selfishly inter- 
ested in having conditions continue as 
they are. But whether all his readers 
agree with him or not, Mr. Hall’s book 
cannot fail to do a useful work in set- 
ting the facts of this important pro- 
blem before the American people. 

— The Little Clay Cart. Hindu 
Drama. Translated from the original 
Sanskrit and Prakrits, by Arthur W. 
Ryder, ’97, Ph.D., Instructor in San- 
skrit in Harvard University. Harvard 
Oriental Series, vol. 9. (Published by 
the University: Cambridge. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50.) The interest in this ninth 
volume of the Harvard Oriental Series, 
appearing under the editorship of Prof. 
Lanman, will not be limited to those 
whose education has reached into “the 
original Sanskrit and Prakrits.” The 
dialogue, strong and full of surprises, 
constantly breaks into stanzas of fine 
lyrical lift which give emotional ex- 
pression to the feelings of the actors. 
We carefully suppress the sentiments 
which the twist of circumstances ex- 
cite —reserving them to be worked 
over for a lecture or sermon. But 
these Orientals find noshame in making 
instant response to the lesson of the 
day, even while it is in course of de- 
livery. The moral is not put at the 
end of the fable, where it may be eas- 
ily skipped, but is so interwoven with 
the text that we cannot get rid of it. 
And yet the moral is not always that 
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which the evolutionary energies have 
made receivable by our 20th century. 
We must accept what Burke called 
“the morality of geography” as well 
as a code of ethics to which our teach- 
ers of good conduct would make reas- 
onable objection. But having shaken 
off the phrases and formulas at present 
in the air, we can enjoy this drama as a 
child enjoys a tale of fairyland in which 
the actors never heard of Sunday 
Schools and are ignorant of manuals 
of proper behavior. 

The hero Charudatta, a merchant 
whose ventures seem to have been as 
unfortunate as those of Antonio in the 
Shakespearean play, is not the intru- 
sive personality which the modern the- 
atre demands of a principal part. He 
goes his way with the quiet dignity of 
a philosopher among characters more 
strongly marked than his own. Yet in 
saying this we must imagine a philoso- 
pher constantly oppressed with a sense 
of his poverty and violently in love with 
a lady belonging to the class known as 
hetere in ancient Greece. Let it be 
said at once that there is no note of 
the evil suggestion that would go with 
a modern play founded upon a similar 
entanglement. Vasantasena is a woman 
of sense and benevolence, and her love 
for a good man— for thus is Charu- 
datta presented to us—lifts her out 
of the environment in which circum- 
stances have placed her. 

At the end of the third act we sud- 
denly learn that a wife is appended to 
“the love-lorn Charudatta.” She is the 
mother of his son, and now appears to 
meet a supreme test of conjugal de- 
votedness. There is a necklace which 
she has saved from the wreck of their 
fortune, and this, “the pride of the 
four seas,” is offered to relieve her 
husband from an embarrassment which 
may disturb his relations with her rival. 
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Here is a choice situation for a modern 
problem-play! Was the wife justified 
in giving up jewels that had belonged 
to her mother to straighten out the 
tangle in which her husband found 
himself? This tempting question, so 
provocative of discussion in the crit- 
ical column of a daily newspaper, does 
not occur to the ancient dramatist. 
“Why, that is the reward you get for 
marrying such a wife!” is the naive 
remark of a friend of the hero. And 
then the plot hurries on to fresh com- 
plications. 

Space is wanting to speak of the 
startling incidents of this interesting 
composition — especially interesting in 
the momentous age of transition in 
which we find ourselves. Necessity 
seems no less master of the situation 
than in the famous treatise of Jona- 
than Edwards. “ Ah, mighty Fate!” 
exclaims Vasantasena, “the destinies 
of men, uncertain as the water-drops 


‘which fall upon a lotus-leaf, seem to 


thee but playthings !” And her lover 
declares that destiny treats us like 
buckets in a well where one is filled 
and one remains empty through a ca- 
price that we cannot fathom. There 
is a shampooer who leaves his trade of 
manipulating bodies for the spiritual 
contemplations of the cloister. And 
looking out upon human affairs as they 
are represented by the dramatist, he 
finds no temptation to resume his for- 
mer profession. “ When I see this ex- 
ample of the uncertainty of all things, 
I am twice content to remain a monk !” 
A decision to which no sensible reader 
can take exception. 

— The College Man and the College 
Woman. By Wm. DeW. Hyde, ’79, 
President of Bowdoin College (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co: Boston. Cloth, $1.50). 
Pres. Hyde, who is one of the most 
thoughtful andstimulating of American 
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college presidents, as well as one of the 
best writers among them, has gathered 
into a volume 16 addresses and essays 
which have a certain general unity of 
subject. He presents reasons why the 
young man or woman who is hesitat- 
ing should decide to go to college. He 
describes the transformation wrought 
by college life on the undergraduate. 
He discusses the religious side and the 
ideals of collegians, and he contrasts 
the life of the world with that of the 
college. One of the most interesting 
of his essays is that on “ Greek Quali- 
ties in the College Man.” “To unite 
the ethical insight of the Greek,” he 
says, “ with the spiritual motive of the 
Christian would be the salvation of in- 
dividual or country or race.” Then 
he goes on to define wisdom, justice, 
courage, and temperance as Hellenic 
ideals which should be especially cul- 
tivated to-day. Another noteworthy 
chapter is that devoted to President 
Eliot, of whose great achievement he 
speaks with discriminating enthusi- 
asm. A short statement of the earn- 
ings of Bowdoin graduates will be read 
with interest and some surprise by the 
alumni of other colleges. That 115 law- 
yers should be earning on an average 
$4577 after being out of college over 
ten years seems astonishing. A weighty 
paper is that on the function of the 
college in this day of universities. 
The book appeals to thoughtful men 
and women everywhere, and particu- 
larly to those among them that are 
either college students, graduates, or 
teachers. 

— Heredity in Royalty. A Statisti- 
eal Study in History and Psychology. 
By Frederick A. Woods, m’98. (Holt : 
New York. Cloth, large 8vo, 104 por- 
traits, $3.) This is a very interesting 
book, part of which appeared serially 
in the Popular Science Monthly. Dr. 


Woods sets before himself the practical 
question of the mental and moral qual- 
ities of the chief royal families of 
Europe: Are there well-defined family 
traits ? If there are, in what degree are 
they inherited from generation? Inci- 
dentally, do the abnormal conditions 
under which royalty breeds and lives 
make royalty better or worse ? He ac- 
cepts in general Galton’s law, namely, 
that each child inherits one half from 
its parents, one quarter from its grand- 
parents, one half of the remaining 
quarter from its great-grandparents, 
and so on to infinity. He then takes 
up in turn the personal record of the 
Houses of Hanover and Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha in England ; of those of Meck- 
lenburg, Brunswick, and Hohenzollern 
in Germany ; of Nassau, Montmorency, 
Condé, and Conty; of the Bourbons and 
Orleanists in France; and of the Bour- 
bons, Hapsburgs, Romanoffs, Bragan- 
zas, Vasas and Oldenburgs elsewhere. 
He studies in all 832 characters —as 
many, that is, as he can find a suffi- 
ciently definite account of to enable him 
to classify them. He ranks them ona 
scale of 10, according to either their 
intellectual or their moral qualities. 
The crux of his experiments, we need 
hardly say, lies precisely in this clas- 
sification. Goodness and greatness are 
variable terms. If you mark Fred- 
erick the Great 10 in intellect and his 
sister Sophia 10 also, just what do you 
prove? We will grant that Sophia 
was a remarkable woman, but not that 
she was so remarkable as Frederick, or 
as Catherine II of Russia, to whom also 
Dr. Woods assigns the highest class 
for intellect. We feel that this clas- 
sification represents, at the best, a very 
insecure basis of fact. Nevertheless, 
after making what allowance we will 
for error, we cannot deny the interest of 
the conclusions to which it leads. Dr. 
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Woods finds, for instance, that the most 
illustrious names on his list are nearly 
all sprung from the Houses of Mont- 
morency, Condé, Coligny,and Orange. 
He finds, further, that intermarriage 
does not cause the stock to deteriorate, 
and that the general average of intel- 
lect and virtue among royal families 
is higher than among ordinary com- 
moners. He closes his work with an 
analysis of the biological value of his 
evidence. ‘ The Hapsburg ‘lip,’ ” he 
says, “the Bourbon insanity, and, in 
fact, every marked trait or strong 
deviation has been shown to be trans- 
mitted in accordance with selection.” 
He has amassed a great deal of mate- 
rial — including 104 portraits, from 
which some idea can be had of family 
resemblance among royalties — and he 
has worked it over with great care and 
impartiality. Whether or not he has 
brought heredity within the rigid rules 
of science, his work deserves to be cor- 
dially welcomed. 

— Recent Fiction. Harvard novel- 
ists have been busy the past season, 
with the result that they have pro- 
duced half a dozen volumes which ap- 
peal to widely differing tastes. Owen 
Wister, ’82, has followed up his very 
successful The Virginian with a book 
wholly unlike it in style and subject. 
This is Lady Baltimore (Macmillan), 
the story of a Northerner who goes to 
Charleston, S. C., for a few weeks’ 
stay and is drawn into a love affair 
there. The love affair, however, seems 
to be mostly an excuse, the main pur- 
pose of the book being to describe 
Charlestonian society, with its old- 
fashioned gentility and its befo’-de- 
wah point of view, and to afford Mr. 
Wister an opportunity for commenting 
on political and social conditions North 
and South. Sometimes he reminds us 
of Bulwer in The Caztons, at least in 


the antiquated way in which the 
Northerner tells the story ; sometimes 
of Cranford, in the descriptions of the 
old ladies. One does not feel, as one 
had to feel in The Virginian, that the 
author has found the inevitable form 
of expression for this particular story. 
Indeed, one is sometimes inclined to 
doubt whether the story is worth tell- 
ing at such length at all. If Mr. 
Wister is anything, he is a born story- 
teller of swift and dramatic action; in 
this book he has essayed a mild variety 
of social satire which does not give 
his talents full play.— Judge Robert 
Grant, ’73, has collected into a neat 
volume called The Law-breakers (Scrib- 
ners) seven short stories contributed 
by him to the magazines during the 
past few years. They are varied in 
subject, but all have his well-known 
qualities of expression. His way is — 
as in The Law-breakers —to draw a 
typical situation, from which the 
reader deduces his own moral. Some- 
times, however, as in Gorham’s sacri- 
fice, he works the tragic vein simply, 
but with fine effect. The men and 
women he describes we all know; 
the circumstances are familiar; the 
possibilities, whether tragic, comic, or 
indifferent, fall within our every-day 
experience. But Judge Grant handles 
them with much skill. He moves 
along with ease, and carries with him 
his reader’s interest. — Of an opposite 
class is The Princess Olga (Harpers), 
by Ervin Wardman, ’88. Here we 
find the real novel of adventure. The 
scene is laid in Crevonia, a little Euro- 
pean principality, to which comes the 
hero, an American engineer, who at 
once is entangled in affairs of state, in 
diplomatic and court intrigues, and in 
a conspiracy which kindles his passion 
for the heroine, Princess Olga. The 
story bristles with incidents, but the 
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plot very properly does not wholly un- 
fold itself until the last chapter. — 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., [’86], in Be- 
tween Two Masters (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), takes his place in still an- 
other school of fiction. He is inter- 
ested in working out the problem of 
the reaction between a fairly healthy 
soul and the certainly unhealthy busi- 
ness environment into which it is 
thrown. Will his actors acquiesce in 
the methods by which our captains of 
industry make their fortunes, or will 
they renounce fortune and cleave 
to their ideals ? Mr. Bradford traces 
the easy steps by which to-day, as al- 
ways, men pursue the lower course. 
He has made a serious study of wide- 
spread types. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Selected Speeches of Lysias. Edited by 
Charles D. Adams, Ph.D., Professor of 
Greek, Dartmouth College. (American 
Book Company: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

Readings in European History. By 
James H. Robinson, ’87, Professor of 
History in Columbia University. Abridged 
Edition. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65.) 

American Men of Science. A Biograph- 
ical Directory. By J. McKeen Cattell. 
(Science Press: New York. Canvas, 4to, 
$5.) 

On Holy Ground. Bible Stories with 
Pictures of Bible Lands. By Wm. L. 
Worcester, ’81. (Lippincott: Philadel- 
phia. Cloth, large 8vo, profusely illus- 
trated.) 

Memories of a Great Schoolmaster (Dr. 
Henry A. Coit). By James P. Conover. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Greece. From the coming of the Hel- 
lenes to A.D. 14. By E. S. Shuckburgh, 
Lecturer in Ancient History in Univer- 


sity College, London. Story of the Na- 
tions Series. (Putnams: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Demosthenes against Midias. With Crit- 
ical and Explanatory Notes and an Ap- 
pendix. By William W. Goodwin, 751, 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature 
Emeritus in Harvard University. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25; 
Cambridge (England) University Press, 
9s.) 

Heredity in Royalty. A Statistical 
Study in History and Psychology. By 
Frederick A. Woods, m 798. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, 104 portraits, $3.) 

The College Man and the College Wo- 
man. By Wm. De W. Hyde, ’79, Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

Nature and Health. A popular Trea- 
tise on the Hygiene of the Person and the 
Home. By Edward Curtis, M.D., Pro- 
fessor Emeritus in Columbia University. 
(Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) 

Centralization and the Law. Scientific 
Legal Education. An Illustration. By 
Melville M. Bigelow, p ’79, Dean of the 
Boston University Law School. Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

The American Law Relating to Income 
and Principal. By Edwin A. Howes, 
Jr., 9, of the Suffolk Bar. (Little, 
Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1 net.) 

The Dissociation of a Personality. A 
Biographical Study in Abnormal Psycho- 
logy. By Morton Prince, °75. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.80.) 

Lady Baltimore. By Owen Wister, ’82. 
(Maemillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50.) 

The Count at Harvard. Being an ac- 
count of the Adventures of a Young 
Gentleman of Fashion at Harvard Uni- 
versity. By Rupert S. Holland, ’00. (L. 
C. Page & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

Elementary Education. Its Problems 
and Processes. By John A. H. Keith, 
799, Professor of Pedagogy, Northern 
Illinois State Normal School. (Scott, 
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Foresman & Co.: Chicago. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

Essential Latin Lessons. By Arthur 
W. Roberts, ’81, and John C. Rolfe, ’81. 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Problems of Babyhood. Building a Con- 
stitution— Forming a Character. By 
Rachel K. Fitz and George W. Fitz, 
Former Asst. Professor of Physiology in 
Harvard University. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas. 
By Paul Decharme, Professor of Greek 
Poetry in the Faculté des Lettres at Paris. 
Translated by James Loeb, ’88. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3 net.) 

The Princess Olga. By Edwin Ward- 
man, ’88. (Harpers: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

The Constitutional Decisions of John 
Marshall. Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by Joseph P. Cotton, Jr., 96. (Put- 
nams: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., 
$10.) 

Between Two Masters. By Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr., [°86]. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Individuality and Immortality. By Wil- 
helm Ostwald, Ingersoll Lecturer for 1906. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents net.) 

Case Teaching in Medicine. A Series of 
Graduated Exercises in the Differential 
Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment of 
Actual Cases of Disease. By Richard C. 
Cabot, ’89, M.D., Instructor in Medicine 
in the Harvard Medical School. (Heath 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Moral Overstrain. By George W. Alger. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

The Life of Reason. Vol. v. Reason 
in Science. By George Santayana, ’86, 
(Scribner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) : 

At the Gates of the Century. By Harry 
L. Koopman, p ’93. (Everett Press: 
Boston. Boards, 12mo.) 

Practical Rowing with Scull and Sweep. 
By Arthur W. Stevens, 97. The Effects 
of Training. By Eugene A. Darling, ’90, 
M.D. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.) 

Readings in European History. By 
James H. Robinson, ’87, Professor in Co- 


lumbia University. Vol. u. 1500-1900. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1864. James Thompson Bixby to Mrs. 
Clara Webster Parker, at 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1906. 

1880. Ralph Nicholson Ellis to Eliza- 
beth Warder, at Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 15, 1906. 

1882. Burton Munroe Firman to Mrs. 
Georgia Allen Peck, at Adams, 
April 28, 1906. 

1882. Charles Moen Rice to Winneola 
May Emery, at Worcester, Nov. 
25, 1903. 

1885. William Warren Winslow to 
Vernetta Laverty, at Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa., March 14, 1906. 

1886. Herbert Lyman to Ruth Bow- 
man Whitney, at Brookline, 
April 26, 1906. 

1886. Spencer Penrose to Mrs. Julia 
MeMillen, at London, Eng., 
April 26, 1906. 

1886. Irvah Lester Winter to Rebecca 
F. Clark, at Baltimore, Md., 
April 28, 1906. 

1888. William Bayard de Billier to 
Mrs. Martha Allen Jeffrey, at 
New York Oct. 17, 1905. 

1889. Thornton Woodbury to Mrs. 
Blanche E. Pondensan, March 
7, 1906. 

1891. Francis Parkman Denny to 
Martha Cabot Storrow, at Brook- 
line, April 30, 1906. 

1891. Nicholas Longworth to Alice 
Lee Roosevelt, at Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 17, 1906. 

1892. Arthur Richmond Crandell to 
Gertrude Scovil Luce, at Taun- 
ton, April 25, 1906. 
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1893. 
1894. 
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1897. 


1898. 


1898. 
1898. 
1898. 
1899. 
1899. 
1899. 


1900. 


Ernest Higgins Jackson to 
Grace Maude Perry, at Great 
Barrington, April 17, 1906. 
Henry Morgan Brookfield to 
Louise Lord, at Orange, N. J., 
Feb. 15, 1906. 

Maurice Ostheimer to Martha 
Gibson Mellvain, at East Dow- 
ington, Pa., April 18, 1906. 
Harry Fairbanks Hartwell to 
Olive Madeline Barber, at Lon- 
don, England, March 9, 1906. 
Henry Fletcher Godfrey to Mrs. 
Marie Havemeyer Tiffany, at 
London, Eng., May 3, 1906. 
Winslow Hobart Herschel to 
Cornelia Augusta Feverlein, at 
New York City, April 17, 1906. 
Cornelius Newton Bliss, Jr., to 
Zaidee Cobb, at Washington, 
D. C., April 26, 1906. 

Charles Davis Drew to Helen 
B. Lane, at Flushing, N. Y., 
March 17, 1906. 

Karl Adams to Ella Beck Sam- 
son, at Boston, April 30, 1906. 
Milton Sanford Barger to Ca- 
mille Leonard Morgan, Feb. 23, 
1906. 

Robert Laurent De Normandie 
to Alice Woodward Brown, at 
Boston, April 18, 1906. 

Horace Fletcher Lunt to Irene 
Jewett, at Dayton, O., April 
17, 1906. 

Charles Ellery Gilbert to Flor- 
ence Bryant Hastings, at Cam- 
bridge, April 4, 1906. 

Henry Percy Macomber to 
Helen West, at New Orleans, 
La., April 19, 1906. 

Frederic Russell Nourse to Dor- 
othy Quincy, at Boston, Feb. 7, 
1906. 

Charles Lawrence Adams to 
Adola Greeley, at Washington, 
D. C., April 24, 1906. 


Marriages. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1902. 
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Lewis Cass Ledyard, Jr., to 
Ruth Langdon Emery, at Cam- 
bridge, April 30, 1906. 

Walter Gray Phippen to Ethel 
Arnold Patch, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
April 16, 1906. 

John Newlin Trainer, Jr., to 
Caroline Okie Browning, at 
Radnor, April 21, 1906. 
Holcombe Ward to Louise Pa- 
len Conway, at South Orange, 
N. J., April 16, 1906. 
Stanwood Gray Wellington to 
Alice Hamlin Baker, at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., April 26, 1901. 
Walter Archer Frost to Susan 
Winifred McCurdy, at Beinn 
Bhreagh, Cape Breton, Dec. 18, 
1905. 

Milton Louis Bernstein to Edna 
Levy, at New York, N. Y., Feb. 
19, 1906. 

Davenport Brown to Marie Mc- 
Kenna, at Washington, D. C., 
April 25, 1906. 

Richard Albert Feiss to Florence 
May, at Cincinnati, O., April 
30, 1906. 

Prescott to Louisa 
Stearns, at Newton, Jan. 6, 
1906. 

] Pereyde Marae Betts to Emma 
Marie Scripture, at New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 19, 1905. 


. Morris Ruggles Brownell to 


Laura Delano Hatch, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., April 21, 1906. 


. Edwards Woodbridge Herman 


to Gladys de King Field, at 
Mattapoisett, Oct. 17, 1905. 
Chester Harding King to 
Kathleen Van Kleek Comstock, 
at Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 8, 
1905. 

Charles Theodore Russell to 
Louise Rust, at Cambridge, 
March 14, 1906. 
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1902. Robert William Sawyer, Jr., to 
Louisa Cushing Dunn, at Houl- 
ton, Me., Aug. 2, 1905. 

1902. Herbert King Stockton, to Mir- 
iam Manning Kimball, at Med- 
field, Aug., 1905. 

1903. Austin Hobart Clark to Mary 
Wendell Upham, at Newton- 
ville, March 6, 1906. 

1903. Alexander Joseph Hammer- 
slough, Jr., to Ruth Heilprin, 
at Washington, D. C., March 
15, 1906. 

[1903.] Lawrence French Percival to 
Evelyn Harrison Joyce, at Lake- 
wood, N. J., April 26, 1906. 

1903. Enos Stanley Thomas Richard- 
son to Eleanor Purviance Hol- 
land, at Williamsport, Pa., April 
7, 1906. 

[1905.] Robert McNair Davis to 
Elizabeth B. Birchard, at Bos- 
ton, Dec. 27, 1905. 

[1905.] George Lynn Gibbs to Myra 
J. Ross, at East Boston, July 
20, 1905. 

[1905.] Charles Mayo Harrington to 
Clara Belle Bradshaw, at Port 
Antonio, Jamaica, W. I., July 3, 
1905. 

[1905.] Rossiter Howard to Alice 
Woodbury, at Montclair, N. J., 
Oct. 19, 1905. 

1905. Richard Duane Humphreys to 
Fannie H. Ellis, at New York, 
N. Y., April 26, 1905. 

[1905.] Frederic Lester Woodsto Edna 
Polson, at Boston, Sept. 6, 1905. 

S.B. 1901. Clifton Felton Leatherbee 
to Meta Clark, at Paterson, 
N. J., April 5, 1906. 

S.B. 1902. Josiah Orne Low to Dor- 
othy Lewis, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. 6, 1906. 

S.B. 1904. Fred Charles Moulton to 
Florence Parker, at Wall St., 
Colo., Jan. 28, 1906. 


M.D. 1901. William Edward Reed to 
Elizabeth May Hankin, at Sax- 
onville, May 2, 1906. 

M.D. 1904. Louis Mahlon Spear to 
Marion White, at Gardiner, Me., 
Feb. 8, 1906. 

LL.B. 1905. Joseph Buell Ely to 
Harriet Zelda Dyson, at West- 
field, April 30, 1906. 

L. S.S. 1904. Harry Cooper Parker to 
Ella Nebeker, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Nov. 23, 1905. 

L. S.S. 1905. Pearson Wells to Helen 
Cutler Pillsbury, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., Dec. 27, 1905. 


NECROLOGY. 


FEBRUARY 1 TO ApRIL 30, 1906. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY THE 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 


1733. John Wilson, b. 28 April, 1712, 
in that part of Swansea, Mass. 
(which is now Barrington, R. I.); 
d. at Sherborn, 13 June, 1756. 

1840. Sabin Smith, b. 14 Jan., 1819, 
at New London, Conn.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 26 Nov., 1905. 

1841. William Benjamin Bacon, b. 15 
Feb., 1823, at Boston; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 13 Feb., 1906. 

1850. Joseph Prevost Carr, b. 7 Aug., 
1831, at Charleston, S.C. ; d. at 
Detroit, Mich., 29 March, 1906. 

1850. John Ware, M.D., b. 8 Sept., 
1829, at Cambridge; d. at Paris, 
France, 10 April, 1906. 

1853. James Mills Peirce, Div. S., b. 
1 May, 1834, at Cambridge; d. 
at Cambridge, 21 March, 1906. 

1854. George Eames Dana, b. 5 Feb., 
1834, at Lowell ; d. at Syracuse, 
N. Y., 18 April, 1906. 
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1860. 


1862. 


1864. 


1866. 


1875. 


1877. 


1877. 


1878. 


1880. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


Sept.,1834,at Whitehead, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 16 April, 
1906. 

Joseph Dunning Weed, b. 15 
March, 1839, at Savannah, Ga.; 
d. at Noroton, Conn., 12 Feb., 
1906. 

Frederic William Rogers, b. 15 
May, 1840, at Milton; d. at 
National City, Cal., 15 Feb., 
1906. 

Henry Mellen Prentiss, b. 20 
July, 1840, at Bangor, Me.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 4 March, 
1906. 

Francis Benjamin Arnold, b. 25 
June, 1844, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Rome, Italy, 5 Feb., 1906. 
Woodbury Lowery, A.M., b. 17 
Feb., 1853, at New York, N. Y; 
d. at Taormina, Sicily, 11 April, 
1906. 

James Ward Gilman, A.M., b. 
29 Dec., 1853, at Lowell ; d. at 
Racine, Wis., 20 April, 1906. 
Charles Carroll Shippen, b. 29 
Oct., 1856, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Baltimore, Md., 6 Nov., 
1905. 

Edward Browne Hunt, b. 19 
Feb., 1855, at South Sudbury; 
d. on train from Boston to Ded- 
ham, 9 Feb., 1906. 

Harvey Newton Collison, b. 29 
March, 1860, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 13 March, 1906. 
Frank Hamilton Underwood, 
A.M., b. 6 April, 1865, at Mil- 
ford; d. at Buffalo, N. Y., 3 
April, 1906. 

Joseph Hall Pearl, b. 20 May, 
1864, at Bradford; d. at Old 
Orchard, Me., 6 Feb., 1906. 
Frank Lewis Fales, S.B., b. 13 
March, 1866, at Walpole; d. at 
Cincinnati, O., 5 Oct., 1905. 


Necrology. 


1898 


1903. 


1849. 


1857. 


1863. 


1864. 


1897. 


1897. 


1901. 


1865. 


1867. 


1869. 
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. Henry Tyler Woods, b. 24 Nov., 
1870, at Somerville; d. at Bos- 
ton, 13 Feb., 1906. 

. Henry Joseph Block, b. 20 July, 

1877, at Buffalo, N. Y.; d. at 

Utica, N. Y., 27 Oct., 1905. 

Herbert Thomas Poland, A.M., 

b. 24 June, 1881, at Roxbury; 

d. at Rennes, France, 2 March, 

1906. 


Medical School. 
George Sullivan Woodman, b. 
22 Nov., 1822, at Boston; d. at 
Cambridge, 21 March, 1906. 
Edward Augustus Crane, b. 23 
April, 1833, at Berkley ; d. at 
Paris, France, 25 Feb., 1906. 
Murdoch MacGregor, b. in April, 
1829, at Torrindon, Ross-shire, 
Scotland; d. at Riverport, N.S., 
6 March, 1906. 
James Macdonald, b. 14 Feb., 
1833, at Newport, N.S.; d. at 
Boston, 8 March, 1906. 
John Combe Pegram, b. 25 July, 
1870, at Bristol, R. I.; d. at 
Brookline, 26 April, 1906. 
John Harris Pettee, b. 24 Dec., 
1871, at Roxbury; d. at New- 
ton Highlands, 5 March, 1906. 
William Norton Riley, b. 11 
July, 1877, at Medford; d. at 
Malden, 16 March, 1906. 


Law School. 

Josiah Grahme Bellows, b. 24 
July, 1841, at Walpole, N. H.; 
d. at Walpole, N. H., 18 Feb., 
1906. 

William Henry Gaylord, b. 29 
April, 1842, at Cleveland, O.; 
d. at Cleveland, O., 12 Nov., 
1905. 

William Ward Carruth, b. at 
Boston; d. at Plymouth, 28 
April, 1906. 
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Scientific School. 

1862. Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, 
S.D., LL.D., b. 20 Feb., 1841, 
at Newport, Ky.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 10 April, 1906. 

1903. Arthur Wallace Noyes, b. 26 
Jan., 1882, at Gardner; d. at 
New York, N.Y.,2 March, 1906. 


Divinity School. 

1855. Alfred Porter Putnam, b. 10 
Jan., 1827, at Danvers; d. at 
Salem, 15 April, 1906. 

1877. Nahum Adolphus Haskell, b. 15 
Aug., 1849, at Harvard; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal.,5 Jan., 1906. 

1879. William Brunton, b. 29 Jan., 
1850, at Sheffield, Eng.; d. at 
Boston, 10 March, 1906. 


Honorary Graduates. 

1869. (A.M.) John Knowles Paine, 
b. 9 Jan., 1839, at Portland, 
Me.; d. at Cambridge, 25 April, 
1906. 

1886. (LL.D.) Samuel Pierpont Lang- 
ley, b. 22 Aug., 1834, at Rox- 
bury; d.at Aiken, S. C., 27 Feb., 
1906. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Any one having information of the de- 
cease of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to send 
it to the Editor, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


[1880.] William Morton Grinnell, b. 
28 Feb., 1857, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y.,9 
Feb., 1906. 

[1899.] Everett N. Smith, d. at Fram- 
ingham, 15 March, 1906. 

[L. S. 1853.] Phineas Ayer, b. at Ha- 
verhill; d. at Duluth, Minn., 27 
Feb., 1906. 

[L. S. 1857.] John Minot Fiske, b. in 


1834, at Boston; d. at New 
Haven, Conn., 21 April, 1906. 

[L. S. 1899.] Harry Ladd, d. at Eugene, 
Ore., in Feb., 1906. 

[L. S.S. 1853.] Arthur Forrester Deve- 
reux, b. at Salem; d. at Cincin- 
nati, O., 14 Feb., 1906. 

[L. 8. S. 1882.] Roland Hayward, b. at 
Milton; d. at Milton, 11 April, 
1906. 


Correction. 


Vol. x1v, No. 55. In “Necrology,” 
p. 563: M.D. 1870. Alexander 
Pierre Landry, born at Buctouche, 
N. B. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 

On March 2 was issued the first 
number of the Harvard University 
Gazette, the official organ of the Uni- 
versity. It contains the weekly cal- 
endar, votes of the Governing Boards, 
and other official matter. It is quarto 
in size and prints 4, 6, or 8 pages. It 
appears weekly during the College 
year and should interest many Har- 
vard men. The annual subscription 
is $1, payable to the Publication Agent, 
2 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Faculty has voted: “(1) That 
the degree of A.B. be granted with dis- 
tinction in history and literature, on 
the recommendation of a committee 
to be appointed for the purpose by the 
President. (2) That the committee 
report for the approval of the Faculty 
regulations for the granting of that 
distinction, which shall comprise con- 
siderable reading of classic works in 
English or other languages, apart from 
the courses taken in College.” 

Of the 80 Seniors to whom Com- 
mencement parts have been assigned, 
only seven were fitted at private 
schools, including Exeter, Andover, 
and Groton. 
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Prof. H. P. Bowditch, ’61, professor 
of physiology at the Medical School, 
and Dean of that School 1883-93, has 
resigned after 35 years’ service. 

Memoirs and portraits of Professors 
Shaler and Paine will appear in the 
September Magazine. 

It is proposed to commemorate the 
late Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, by calling 
the periodical room of the Boston 
Medical Library after him and placing 
there his portrait; to place a memorial 
window to him in the Holmes Reading 
Room; and to establish the Chadwick 
Book Fund to provide periodicals for 
the Library. Dr. Chadwick founded 
the American Gynecological Society, 
was one of the founders of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association and of 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, and 
the chief promoter of the Boston Med- 
ical Library. 

On April 6 there assembled at 
Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, over 100 
teachers of Classics in New Eng- 
land schools and colleges. Prof. G. E. 
Howes, ’86, of Williams, called the 
meeting to order. Prof. J. H. Wright, 
Dean of Harvard Graduate School, was 
made chairman and Mr. Howes sec- 
retary. The following day the attend- 
ance reached about 150; the gathering 
adopted the name “The Classical 
Association of New England; ” a con- 
stitution was adopted, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pres., Prof. 
C. D. Adams, Dartmouth; vice-pres., 
Prof. C. H. Forbes, Phillips Andover 
Academy; sec.-treas., Prof. G. E. 
Howes, Williams; exec. com. (ad- 
ditional), Pres. T. E. Murphy, Holy 
Cross; Charlotte C. Gulliver, Norwich 
Free Academy; Prof. Helen M. Searles, 
Mt. Holyoke College; J. J. Robin- 
son, Hotchkiss School. The object of 
the Association is “to promote the in- 
terests of Classical studies and espe- 


cially (a) to improve Classical teaching 
in school and in college by free dis- 
cussion of its scope and methods, and 
(b) to provide opportunities for better 
acquaintance and codperation among 
Classical teachers through its meetings 
and discussions.” Any person inter- 
ested in the object of the Association 
may become a member, if approved by 
the Executive Committee, on payment 
of the annual dues, $2, for the current 
year. Nearly 40 Harvard men took 
part in the meetings. 

Prof. H. C. Ernst, ’76, of the Bac- 
teriological Laboratory, Harvard Med- 
ical School, assisted by Professors J. 
L. Morse and W. C. Sabine, has dis- 
covered a method of photographing 
bacteria without aid of chemical color- 
ation. 

The Swiss Republic has offered to 
give the Germanic Museum a full-size 
reproduction of the sepulchral monu- 
ment at La Sarraz. 

Prof. R. B. Perry, p ’97, of the Har- 
vard Philosophical Department, has 
declined a call from Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, to head the depart- 
ment of philosophy. 

At the Franklin Bicentennial in 
Philadelphia, 11 of the 31 persons from 
all over the world who took part in 
the proceedings were Harvard men. 
The three principal addresses were 
given by Dr. H. H. Furness, ’54, Pres. 
C. W. Eliot, ’53, and the Hon. J. H. 
Choate, ’52. 

Prof. E. C. Pickering, s 65, director 
of the Observatory, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences. The other 
American members are Wolcott Gibbs, 
Alexander Agassiz, and Simon New- 
comb. It is interesting to note that all 
these men have been connected with 
the Lawrence Scientific School, Gibbs 
as teacher, and Agassiz, Newcomb, 
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and Pickering, as graduates. Prof. 
Pickering also received the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at the celebration of the 
bicentenary of Benjamin Franklin. 

Joseph Lindon Smith, instructor in 
drawing at Harvard, has received the 
Beck Prize of $100 awarded by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
to his picture, “Study of a Chair 
Found in the Tomb of Queen Tii’s 
Parents, Egypt.” 

The National Academy of Sciences 
has elected as members, Prof. B. O. 
Peirce, physicist, Harvard ; and Prof. 
Josiah Royce, psychologist, Harvard. 
In addition Professors Ostwald, of 
Leipzig, and Lorentz, of Leiden, were 
made associate members. 

On March 26, there was a fire in 
Foxcroft House. It broke out in the 
forenoon, and was put out without 
much loss. 

Prof. W. R. Ware, ’52, was invited 
to serve as the American member of 
the International Committee of Archi- 
tects to choose plans for the Peace 
Palace at The Hague, and went to 
Holland in April. Guy Lowell, ’92, is 
architect of the new Boston Art 
Museum; R. C. Sturgis, ’81, of the 
Franklin Institute, Boston; and C. A. 
Coolidge, ’81, of Langdell Hall, the 
new building of the Harvard Law 
School. 

A committee of the Architectural 
Leegue of America, who have been 
contrasting college curricula, have re- 
ported that Harvard’s requirements 
for the student in architecture are the 
best suited for obtaining excellence in 
the profession. 

The Paris Academy of Sciences has 
awarded the Lalande Prize to Prof. 
W. H. Pickering of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, for his discovery of satel- 
lites of Saturn. 


The late Rebecca A. Greene, of 
Yarmouth, left Harvard $20,000, to 
be paid at the death of a beneficiary. 

At the annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Officers’ Fund Association, on 
March 16, it was voted to issue a call 
for subscriptions this year. At the 
same meeting Prof. Hall was reélected 
a trustee for the term of five years. 
The other trustees are Prof. W. L. 
Richardson, Prof. Ames, and J. D. 
Greene. 

Prof. Wm. James, m ’69, is presi- 
dent of the American Philosophical 
Association. 

The head guide to the Harvard 
University grounds and buildings, un- 
der whom the new system of licensed 
guides is conducted, in his report to 
the Bursar, states that during July, 
August, and September a total of 
3480 persons visited Harvard. The 
lowest number in one week was 150, 
and during the first week in August 
there were 424 visitors. The largest 
party conducted by one guide was 20 
persons. Guides are at present all 
students in the University who are 
earning part of their expenses in this 
way. They are directly under the 
supervision and control of the Office. 

The Librarian of the Southwark 
Publie Libraries in London is gather- 
ing there, at the birthplace of John 
Harvard, a Harvard Memorial Libra- 
ry. The College Library has lately 
sent for this collection the following 
publications : The Record of the Com- 
memoration of the 250th Anniversary 
of the Founding of Harvard College; 
the Harvard Memorial Biographies, 2 
vols.; Thayer’s “Historical Sketch of 
Harvard University ; ” H. L. Higgin- 
son’s “Four Addresses ;” a few num- 
bers of the “ Bibliographical Contribu- 
tions” of the Library ; and copies of 
the Official Guide, the Quinquennial 
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Catalogue, the last Annual Catalogue, 
and the President’s Report. 

The Announcement of the Summer 
School of 1906 is now ready, and 
copies may be obtained on application 
to the Clerk of the Summer School, 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
The term begins on Thursday, July 5, 
and ends on Wednesday, August 15, 
1906. 75 courses are offered in the 
following subjects : Classical Archae- 
ology, Architecture, Astronomy, Bot- 
any, Chemistry, Education, Elocution, 
Ethics, Geography, Geology, History, 
Landscape Painting, Languages, Math- 
ematics, Music, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Psychology, Pure 
Des'gn, Shopwork, Sociology, and 
Surveying. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, has been 
elected an honorary member of the 
American Geographical Society of New 
York, and a foreign member of the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Science in 
Stockholm. 

The following officers of the Uni- 
versity attended the Franklin Bicen- 
tenary Celebration in Philadelphia, as 
representatives of the learned socie- 
ties designated: Prof. W. W. Good- 
win, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; Prof. F. W. Putnam, An- 
thropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland; Prof. W. G. Farlow, Lin- 
nean Society of London, and Instituto 
Botanico of Pavia; Prof. W. M. 
Davis, American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts of Edinburgh, and Royal 
Geographical Society of London; 
Prof. C. R. Lanman, Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland; 
Prof. E. V. Huntington, American 
Mathematical Society; Dr. R. B. Mer- 
riman, the University of Oxford. Pa- 
pers were contributed by Prof. E. C. 
Pickering, on “An International South- 


ern Observatory;” by Prof. Royce, on 
“The Present Position of the Problem 
concerning the First Principles of Sci- 
entific Theory;” and by Prof. Davis, 
on “Was Lewis Evans or Benjamin 
Franklin the first to recognize that our 
northeast storms come from ihe south- 
west ?” 

Prof. Charles R. Lanman has been 
elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

Circular 108 of the Harvard College 
Observatory is on “ A Systematic 
Study of Faint Stars ;” and 109 is on 
“Observations of Phoebeduring 1905.” 

The name of James Russell Lowell, 
’38, was recently added to the Hall of 
Fame in New York. Those of O. W. 
Holmes, ’29, and Phillips Brooks, ’55, 
were rejected. 

Among the officers of the Phillips 
Exeter New England Alumni Associa- 
tion are B. N. Johnson, ’78, pres.; Rob- 
ert Winsor, ’80, Guy Murchie, 795, 
vice-presidents; J. A. Tufts, ’78, sec.; 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 92, treas.; J. S. 
Cranston, [’91], E. W. James, ’01, 
exec. com. 

Prof. J. McK. Cattell, of Columbia, 
has made an analysis of the 1000 lead- 
ing men of science in America, and 
finds that 237 are Harvard men, 171 
Johns Hopkins, 93 Yale, 78 Columbia, 
74 Cornell, 53 Michigan, and 43 
Princeton. 66 are now connected 
with Harvard, 60 with Columbia, 39 
with Chicago, 33 with Cornell, 30 with 
Johns Hopkins, 27 with California, 
and 26 with Yale. Of astill more ex- 
clusive group of the 100 most emi- 
nent American scientists, he finds that 
19 are now at Harvard. 

The Warren mastodon, long the 
property of the late Dr. J.C. Warren, 
has been bought by J. P. Morgan for 
the New York Museum of Natural 
History. 
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— Degrees conferred in February. 
These degrees were voted by the Cor- 
poration Feb. 26, and confirmed by 
the Overseers Feb. 28: 

A.B. — J. D. C. Bradley, H. D. 
Chandler, C. D. Coughlin, G. A. Cush- 
man, T. H. Dougherty, Jr., J. O. Foss, 
M. Gray, J®, C. P. Harrington, J. 
Hinckley, Le Roy King, Malcolm Mc- 
Burney, C. D.:Morgan, L. G. Morris, 
C. C. Neville, A. J. D. Paul, J. D. 
Peabody, R. C. Pingree, C. R. Reed, 
H. B. Sawyer, F. W. von Schrader, 
T. D. Sloan, E. W. Vidaud. 

M.D. — L. T. Baker, F. D. Bos- 
worth, Jr., F. L. Burnett, C. W. 
Goodwin, C. A. Oak, David Robinson, 
H. E. E. Stevens, H. Tolman, Jr., 
R. A. Van Voast, C. C. Witherell. 

A.B. (out of course) as of the Class 
of 1902 — Fred Kimball, A. S. Wald- 
stein. 

As of the Class of 1903—R. J. 
Kissock. 

As of the Class of 1904—D. B. 
Kimball, Hoyt Miller, U. A. Murdock. 

As of the Class of 1905—L. W. 
Barnard, C. G. Benedict, N. L. Gif- 
ford, J. A. Goldthwaite, M. H. Green, 
D. J. Hurley, J. W. Johnston, Eldon 
Macleod, Cecil Martin, J. W. Meyers, 


_ G. P. Paine, Jackson Palmer. 


S.B. (out of course) as of the Class 
of 1905-—-F. B. Eaves (General Sci- 
ence), J. F. Henderson (General Sci- 
ence), Lyon Smith (General Science), 
Bryant White (General Science). 

A.M. (out of course) as of the Class 
of 1905 — W. G. Baer, L. E. Emer- 
son. 

LL.B. (out of course) as of the Class 
of 1905 — A. G. Eldred, F. C. Lewis. 

M.D. (out of course) as of the Class 
of 1905 — F. E. Talty. 

— Commencement Arrangements. Re- 
duced fares have been arranged with 
the principal railroads, for Harvard 


men attending Commencement and 
buying a return ticket. Owing to the 
necessity of admitting as many per- 
sons as possible to the afternoon 
gathering and speechmaking in Me- 
morial Hall, it has been decided to 
dispense with the Annual Dinner of 
the Alumni, to have in its place a 
luncheon in upper Massachusetts, and 
to arrange about 1600 seats in Memo- 
rial, facing the high table, as was done 
last year. Tickets of admission to 
Memorial, with luncheon coupon at- 
tached, will be on sale at Grays Hall 
from 10 to 2, at 50 cents apiece. 
Tickets will be reserved for members 
of the classes of 1856 and of previous 
years and for the Class of 1881 till 
1p. M. Tickets will be allotted to 
the other classes proportionately. 
Tickets good for /uncheon only will be 
on sale tothose desiring them. The 
business meeting of the Association 
will be held in the Fogg Art Museum 
at 10.30 a.m. During the afternoon 
exercises in Memorial, there will be an 
overflow meeting in the New Lecture 
Hall, open to all graduates or former 
members of any department of the 
University. 

— Summer School of Theology. The 
Faculty of Divinity has issued its an- 
nouncement for the eighth session of 
the Summer School of Theology, to be 
held in Cambridge, July 5-21, 1906. 
The subject is Christian Theology in 
its Origin and Development. There 
are to be 45 lectures, as follows: eight 
by Prof. Toy on “ The Scriptural Basis 
of Christian Belief;” eight by Prof. 
McGiffert of Union Theological Sem- 
inary on “The Formative Period of 
Christian Thought ;” eight by Prof. 
Emerton on “ The Mediaeval Period ;” 
eight by Prof. E. C. Moore on “ The 
Modern Period ;” eight by Prof. Fenn 
on “Constructive Principles in Chris- 
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tian Theology ;” and five by Prof. Wil- 
liam James of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences on “ Religious Philosophy and 
Individualism.” The Summer School 
is strictly undenominational in its 
lecturers and, as appears from the 
table in the Announcement for 1906, 
also in its student body. In the seven 
sessions of the School there have been 
492 students, of whom 439 are or- 
dained ministers. The denominational 
affiliations of the larger groups of 
these ministers are: Orthodox Congre- 
gational, 141; Protestant Episcopal, 
80; Unitarian Congregational, 56; Uni- 
versalist, 54; Methodist Episcopal, 
34; Baptist, 33; Presbyterian, 13; 
Disciple, 12. 

— Nominations for Overseers. On 
May 1 was sent out a list of 17 names 
of persons suggested for Overseers by 
the Nominating Committee of the 
Alumni Association, which consists 
of A. L. Devens, ’74, chairman, Wm. 
Schofield, ’79, H. B. Chapin, ’80, G. L. 
Peabody, ’86, R. G. Fessenden, ’90, A. 
G. Hodges, ’74, C. B. Barnes, Jr., ’90, 
R. C. Grew, 795, and Robert Homans, 
94, secretary. There are five vacan- 
cies for the full term of six years in 
place of Samuel Hill, ’79, J. T. Mit- 
chell, 55, Wm. Lawrence, ’71, Her- 
bert Putnam, ’83, and G. B. Shattuck, 
’63. Bishop Lawrence is ineligible ; 
Messrs. Hill and Putnam declined to 
be candidates again ; Judge Mitchell 
and Dr. Shattuck are up for reélection. 
The full list, with residence and occu- 
pations, is as follows: J. T. Mitchell, 
’55, Philadelphia, Pa., chief justice of 
Pennsylvania; Simon Newcomb, s 
58, Washington, D. C., astronomer ; 
Dr. G. B. Shattuck, ’63, Boston, physi- 
cian ; Frederic Dodge, ’67, Belmont, 
U. S. district judge; A. A. Law- 
rence, ’70, Boston, merchant ; F. P. 
Fish, ’75, Brookline, president of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co.; William Farnsworth, ’77, mer- 
chant ; E. D. Brandegee, ’81, Brook- 
line,manufacturer ; Carleton Sprague, 
’81, Buffalo, N. Y., president Buffalo 
Pitts Co.; C. D. Dickey, ’82, New 
York, banker; W. C. Baylies, 84, 
Taunton, selling agent of cotton mills ; 
S. H. Fessenden, ’86, Chestnut Hill, 
note broker ; Philip Dexter, ’89, Bos- 
ton, lawyer; Oliver Prescott, ’89, 
Dartmouth, lawyer ; R. F. Herrick, 
’90, Milton, lawyer ; J. A. Lowell, ’91, 
Chestnut Hill, lawyer; Winthrop 
Ames, ’95, North Easton, trustee. In 
this list are two judges (Mitchell, 
Dodge) ; one physician (Shattuck) ; 
one astronomer (Newcomb) ; four 
merchants (Lawrence, Farnsworth, 
Brandegee, Sprague) ; five financiers 
(Fish, Dickey, Fessenden, Baylies, 
Ames) ; and four lawyers (Dexter, 
Prescott, Herrick, Lowell). The ballots 
were to be returned to Charles Wal- 
cott, 70 State St., Boston, on or before 
May 31. The names of the candidates 
receiving the highest number of votes 
will be placed on the official ballot on 
Commencement Day. Additionalnom- 
inations, by certificate signed by not 
less than 100 duly qualified alumni, 
may be sent to the Secretary of the 
Harvard Overseers, 50 State St., Bos- 
ton, on or before June 17. 


THE GREEK PLAY. 


The Department of the Classics of 
Harvard University proposes to pre- 
sent the Agamemnon of Aeschylus on 
June 16 and 19, 1906, at 2.30 P. M. 
The performances are to be given in 
the Stadium, which will be arranged 
to reproduce, so far as possible, the 
open-air theatre of the Greeks. Mu- 
sic for the choral odes has been com- 
posed especially for the occasion by 
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Mr. J. Ellerton Lodge. Harvard 
Alumni may order tickets (at $2.00 
each) for themselves and their friends, 
by applying to Dr. George H. Chase, 
24 Grays Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Applications will be filled in the order 
in which they are received, and should 
reach Cambridge before May 30. 
The committee will be greatly obliged 
if applicants for tickets will inclose 
an addressed stamped envelope with 
their applications. After June Ist, 
tickets willbe sold to the public at the 
following places: In Cambridge: 
Harvard Codéperative Society, Har- 
vard Sq. ; University Bookstore, 1354 
Massachusetts Ave. ; Thurston’s News 
Agency, 1322 Massachusetts Ave. 
In Boston: Herrick’s Ticket Agency, 
Copley Sq. In New York: Tyson & 
Co., Fifth Avenue Hotel. In Phila- 
delphia: John J. McVey, 1229 Arch 
St. In Chicago: H. W. Waterfall, 
Palmer Honse; E. L. Cornell, Uni- 
versity Theatre Agency, University of 
Chicago. Tickets not disposed of 
prior to the date of the performances 
may be purchased at the Stadium. 
Copies of the Libretto, containing the 
Greek text and a translation by Prof. 
W. W. Goodwin, have been placed on 
sale (price, in paper, 50 cents ; in cloth, 
75 cents) and may be purchased from 
all booksellers, and especially at the 
following places: In Cambridge: 
Harvard Codéperative Society, Har- 
vard Sq. ; University Bookstore, 1354 
Massachusetts Ave. In Boston : Her- 


_ Tick’s Ticket Agency, Copley Sq. ; 


The W. B. Clarke Co., 26-28 Tremont 
St. In New York: Brentano’s, 5 
Union Sq.; Tyson & Co., Fifth Av- 
enue Hotel. In Philadelphia: John 
J. McVey, 1229 Arch St. In Chi- 
cago: E. L. Cornell, University 
Theatre Agency, University of Chi- 
cago. In case of rain on June 16, 


the first performance will be postponed 
to June 18 ; and in case of rain on June 
19, the second performance will be 
postponed to June 20. Besides the 
regular performances there will be a 
Dress Rehearsal on Thursday, June 
14, at 2.30 p.m. The Dress Rehear- 
sal is intended especially to afford an 
opportunity for students in New Eng- 
land schools and colleges to attend 
the play. No seats will be reserved, 
but tickets admitting to any part of 
the theatre will be sold at the Stadium 
on the day of the performance for 
one dollar each. Such tickets may 
also be obtained before June 10 by 
applying in writing to Dr. George H. 
Chase, 24 Grays Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass., inclosing the price of the tick- 
ets and an addressed stamped enve- 
lope. In case of rain, the Dress Re- 
hearsal will be postponed to Friday, 
June 15.— Herbert Weir Smyth, 
Charles Burton Gulick, William Fen- 
wick Harris. 


HARVARD MEN IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 

In December, 1902, the Graduates’ 
Magazine printed portraits of the fol- 
lowing Harvard men, who then were 
U. S. Ambassadors abroad: J. H. 
Choate, ’52, to Great Britain; Horace 
Porter, L. S. S.’52, to France; Charle- 
magne Tower, ’72, to Germany; G. v. L. 
Meyer, ’79, to Italy; and Bellamy 
Storer,’67, to Austria. Of these, Messrs. 
Choate, Porter, and Storer have re- 
tired, and Mr. Meyer has been pro- 
moted from Italy to Russia. Meanwhile, 
Pres. Roosevelt has appointed other 
Harvard men to high administrative 
and diplomatic posts. Of these eight 
appointees the portraits are given in 
the frontispiece to the present issue. 

Charles H. Keep, ’82, has been 
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First Asst. Secretary of the Treasury 
since May, 1903. He was born at 
Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1861 ; grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1882; and at 
the Law School in 1885; then prac- 
tised law in Buffalo until 1903. 

Frank H. Hitchcock, ’91, First Asst. 
Postmaster-General, was born at Am- 
herst, O., Oct. 5, 1867; attended school 
in Boston; graduated at Harvard in 
1891 ; took the degree of LL.B. at 
Columbian University, Washington, in 
1894, having been in the government 
service since 1891. He was success- 
ively chief of the Division of For- 
eign Markets, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and chief clerk of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 

W. Cameron Forbes, 92, member 
of the Philippine Commission, is the 
son of Col. W. H. Forbes, ’61, and 
was born at Milton in 1870; he grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1892, and entered 
the house of J. M. Forbes & Co., 
Boston, where he was engaged in 
financial enterprises until 1904, when 
he accepted the appointment as com- 
missioner. He has been Secretary 
of Commerce and Police in the Phil- 
ippines since June 15, 1904. 

Alford W. Cooley, ’95, U. S. Civil 
Service Commissioner since June, 
1903, was born at Westchester, N. Y., 
April 9, 1873. He was educated at 
St. Paul’s School, 1887-91; graduated 
A.B. at Harvard, 1895; studied at the 
Columbia Law School, 1895-97; was 
inspector of common schools in New 
York, 1896-98; member of the New 
York Assembly, 1900-01; and clerk of 
the Surrogate’s Court for Westches- 
ter County. 

Beekman Winthrop, ’97, Governor of 
Porto Rico since July 4, 1904, was 
born at Orange, N. J., Sept. 18, 1874; 
educated at the Cutler School in New 
York City; graduated at Harvard in 
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1897, and at the Harvard Law School 
in 1900. Was private secretary to 
Gov. Taft, Nov., 1900; assistant execu- 
tive secretary (at times acting) of the 
Philippine Islands, July, 1901-Aug., 
1903; judge of the Court of First In- 
stance, P. I., Nov., 1903-May, 1904. 

Edwin V. Morgan, ’90, since Feb- 
ruary, 1906, Minister to Cuba, was born 
at Aurora, N. Y; graduated at Har- 
vard in 1890, A.M. in 1891; studied 
at the University of Berlin; assistant 
in History at Harvard, 1892-94; in- 
structor in Modern History at Western 
Reserve University, 1895-98 ; secretary 
to the U. 8S. Commissioner to Samoa, 
1899, and of the International Samoan 
High Commission; 1900, secretary of 
U. S. Legation to Korea, later, deputy 
consul-general to Korea; 1901, 2d 
secretary to the U. S. Embassy to 
Russia; 1902, secretary to the 3d 
Asst. Secretary of State; 1904, Consul 
at Dalny; 1905, Minister to Korea; 
1906, Minister to Cuba. 

Thomas C. Dawson, [’87], since 
April 29, 1904, Minister Resident and 
Consul-General to the Dominican Re- 
public, was born at Hudson, Wis., July 
30, 1865; went to public and private 
schools; attended Hanover College, 
Ind., 1878-82, and Harvard, 1884-85; 
took the degree of LL.B. at the 
Cincinnati Law School, 1886. Pub- 
lished a county newspaper at Enter- 
prise, Fla., 1882-84; practised law at 
Des Moines, Ia., 1886-89; on staff of 
Iowa Daily Register, 1890-91; lawyer at 
Council Bluffs, 1891-97; asst. attorney 
general of Iowa, 1891-94; secretary 
to the U. S. Legation to Brazil, 1897- 
1904, and five times acted as chargé 
daffaires. Has published “The South 
American Republics,” 2 vols., 1904. 

Herbert H. D. Peirce, [’71], Minis- 
ter to Norway, 1906, was born in 
Cambridge, April 11, 1849, the son 
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of Prof. Benjamin Peirce, ’29. Edu- 
cated in Cambridge, and at Phillips 
Exeter Academy; was a member of the 
Class of 1871, but did not graduate; 
studied geology in the Royal School 
of Mines, London. In May, 1894, was 
appointed secretary to the U. S. Em- 
bassy to Russia; 1898-1900, was first 
secretary, and chargé d’affaires; Nov. 
15, 1900, 3d Asst. Secretary of State, 
in which post he directed the visit of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, 1902, and 
the Portsmouth Peace Conference, 
1905. Pres. Roosevelt nominated him 
to be the first U. S. Minister to the 
new Kingdom of Norway. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Boston, Massachusetts, May 1, 1906. 
To the Alumni: — 

The Constitution of your Associa- 
tion, last amended in 1868, is no longer 
in accordance with the needs and prac- 
tices of to-day and should be revised. 

The Executive Committee havespent 
the winter in communication with the 
officers of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs and all Harvard Clubs, with 
Secretaries and other class officers, with 
the representatives of the Faculty, Cor- 
poration and Overseers, and the editors 
of the graduate publications. Many 
valuable suggestions have been re- 
ceived. 

The results of repeated meetings 
and much deliberation are now placed 
before you. 

The Committee are unanimous in 
recommending the adoption of all the 
Articles of the Revised Constitution 
excepting Article 1, which as amended 
extends membership in the Association 
to graduates of the Lawrence Scien- 
tifie School and of the Graduate School. 


A majority of the Committee favor the 
enlargement of membership provided 
for and recommended in Article 1. 
Its effect, if adopted, will be toincrease 
the membership of this Association 
from about ten thousand (10,000) to 
eleven thousand five hundred (11,500), 
an addition of about fifteen per cent. 
Of these, roughly, one half (750) are 
graduates of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and the other half (750) are 
holders of degrees of A.M., Ph.D., and 
S. D. from the Graduate School. The 
average number of A.Bs. in the last 
three years was 507; of the graduates 
of the L. S. S. not already A.Bs., 81; 
and of the Graduate School, not al- 
ready A.Bs., or S.Bs., 79. 

By the recent action of the Faculty, 
undergraduate instruction in science 
will be given by Harvard College after 
this year, and Harvard College will 
confer degrees both of A.B. and S.B. 

Under the present Constitution, how- 
ever, these amendments cannot be 
acted upon until the next annual meet- 
ing of the Association on Commence- 
ment Day, and as this question of 
enlargement of the membership is one 
of much importance, the Committee 
deem it advisable to give the opportu- 
nity to the members to express their 
individual opinion on this question by 
means of the enclosed blank, and at 
the same time to make any suggestions 
as to the other Articles of the Consti- 
tution, the revision of which is recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

The blank when filled out may be 
enclosed in the same envelope with the 
nominating votes for overseers. 

Notice is hereby given by the Exec- 
utive Committee of their intention to 
submit, at the annual meeting next 
Commencement, the proposed revision 
of the Constitution in substantially the 
form as submitted herewith to repeal, 
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amend or add to the present Consti- 
tution so far as the same is thereby 
repealed, added to or amended. 

Joseph H. Choate, ’52, Pres., 

Moses Williams, ’68, 

Henry Parkman, ’70, 

I. Tucker Burr, ’79, 

Richard M. Saltonstall, ’80, 

Albert Thorndike, ’81, Treas., 

Henry M. Williams, ’85, 

Stephen Chase, ’86, Sec’y, 

Arthur J. Garceau, 791, 

Geo. Richmond Fearing, Jr., ’93, 

Executive Committee. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE FOR AN AMENDMENT 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ASsso- 
CIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF HAR- 
VARD COLLEGE. 


May 1, 1906. 


Article 1. All graduates of Harvard 
College of at least one year’s standing, 
and all persons who have received any 
honorary degree from this College, 
are members of this Association, or are 
entitled to be so regarded. By “ Har- 
vard College” is meant the depart- 
ments under the charge of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, as at present 
constituted, and by “ graduates,” all 
holders of degrees received from either 
of said departments before or after 
the formation of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. All members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences not other- 
wise members of this Association, 
shall be honorary members with full 
privileges. 

Article 2. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and nine directors, all of whom shall 
constitute the Executive Committee, 
and said Committee skall have the 
entire management of the affairs of 


the Association, subject always to its 
supervision and control, and to any 
rules or by-laws which may be here- 
after enacted; and five of said Com- 
mittee shall be a quorum for the 
transaction of the business of the 
Association. 

One of the Vice-Presidents, the 
Secretary, Treasurer, and five direct- 
ors shall be residents of, or have 
their usual places of business in, the 
Greater Boston District (meaning by 
the “Greater Boston District,” with- 
in twenty miles of the State House in 
Boston); one of the directors shall be 
a resident member of one of the Har- 
vard Clubs in New England; one of 
the directors shall be a resident mem- 
ber of the Harvard Club in New York 
City, and the two remaining directors 
shall be members of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs outside of New Eng- 
land and New York City. 

The nine directors shall be nomin- 
ated as hereinafter provided and shall 
be elected by the members of the 
Association on Commencement Day, by 
the Australian Ballot system. 

Directors shall be elected for one 
year, and shall serve until their suc- 
cessors have been elected, but directors 
shall not be eligible for reélection 
after aservice of five consecutive years 
until the lapse of one year. The Exec- 
utive Committee shall have full power 
to fill all vacancies in its membership, 
or that of either of the standing com- 
mittees hereinafter provided for. 

The directors at their next meeting 
after election shall elect the other 
officers to serve for one year or until 
their successors are chosen, and the 
latter shall thereupon be and become 
members of the Executive Committee. 

Article 3. The Executive Committee 
at its first stated meeting in October 
after the adoption of this amendment, 
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shall elect a standing committee on 
nominations to consist of nine mem- 
bers; three of said standing committee 
shall be elected for a term of one year, 
three for a term of two years, and 
three for a term of three years, and 
thereafter at the stated meeting in Oc- 
tober in each year three members of 
said standing committee shall be 
elected for a term of three years. Of 
said standing committee on nomin- 
ations one shall be a member of the 
Board of Overseers, another, who shall 
be its Chairman, shall be a member of 
the Executive Committee, and seven at 
large; this standing committee, sub- 
ject to regulations approved by the 
Executive Committee, shall have en- 
tire charge of all nominations of can- 
didates for offices, the nomination to 
which are held under the authority of 
the Association. 

No member of said standing com- 
mittee on nominations shall be eligible 
for reélection until one year after the 
expiration of his term of service. 

Article 4. The Executive Committee 
at its stated meeting in October of 
each year, shall elect a standing com- 
mittee on elections, to consist of seven 
members, of whom the secretary of 
the Board of Overseers ex-officio shall 
be one; which committee, subject 
to the regulations approved by the 
Executive Committee, shall have en- 
tire charge of the conduct of all elec- 
tions held on Commencement Day 
under the authority of the Association. 

Article 5. (a) The Executive Com- 
mittee may calla forum to be held at 
Cambridge, on Commencement Day of 
any year, or any time during the year, 
when a matter of sufficient importance 
shall exist, and it shall call such a 
forum upon petition signed by one 
hundred members requesting such 
action. 


(b) Printed notice of a forum and 
the subject for discussion shall be 
mailed to all members of the Associa- 
tion at least thirty days in advance. 

Admission to a forum and the right 
to vote thereat shall be the right of 
every member of the Association. 

(c) The officers of this Association, 
together with the president and sec- 
retary of the organization now known 
as The Associated Harvard Clubs, shall 
be delegates ex-officio. 

Each Harvard Club shall be entitled 
to one delegate, and to additional de- 
legates for each one hundred or ma- 
jority fraction thereof of members of 
this Association, resident members of 
such club, in excess of the first hun- 
dred members. 

Each college class shall be entitled 
to one Greater Boston delegate and to 
additional Greater Boston delegates 
for each one hundred or majority 
fraction thereof of its class member- 
ship members of this Association living 
or doing business within the Greater 
Boston District in excess of the first 
hundred members. 

Delegates other than the officers 
designated above as delegates ex-offi- 
cio, shall be elected or appointed by the 
Harvard Clubs or classes as each shall 
provide. 

A delegate once elected or ap- 
pointed shall continue to serve for a 
year, or until his successor shall be 
elected or appointed. Provision for 
alternates or substitutes may be made 
by clubs or classes to serve in case of 
the inability of the regular delegates 
to be present at any forum. 

Reserved seats shall be provided at 
a forum for all delegates. 

(d) In order to secure a fulland fair 
presentation of any question deemed 
worthy of a forum, the Executive 
Committee may elect a committee to 
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have charge of that forum, which com- 
mittee shall be authorized to arrange 
for one or more stated speakers to 
open the debate. 

When any debate is thrown open to 
the floor, no member not a delegate 
shall be recognized by the chair while 
any delegate desires recognition. 

(e) Any vote upon any measure shall 
be taken in the usual parliamentary 
manner, and as a final resort by roll- 
call of delegates and show of hands of 
single members; but the vote of each 
delegate shall count ten; the vote of 
a member not a delegate shall count 
one. 

In other respects the rules of parlia- 
mentary practice of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives shall gov- 
ern all proceedings. 

(f) Fifty members present and vot- 
ing shall constitute a quorum; provided 
that to make any amendment or alter- 
ation of the constitution they shall 
represent a count of at least two hun- 
dred and fifty. 

Article 6. The Executive Commit- 
tee shall make such arrangements as 
shall seem to them advisable for the 
happy celebration of Commencement, 
for the conduct of forums and all 
gatherings of the alumni of ‘Harvard 
College; for the management of all 
affairs which require organized effort 
by the alumni, and for proper repre- 
sentation from the alumni at functions 
and ceremonies. 

Article 7. The President, and in his 
absence the Vice-Presidents in order 
of seniority, and if all of them be ab- 
sent, the oldest graduate among the 
directors, or such other person as the 
Executive Committee may appoint, 
shall preside at all gatherings of the 
Association or of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Article 8. The Treasurer shall have 


charge of the financial concerns of the 
Association. 

Article 9. The Secretary shall keep 
a record of all the votes, resolutions 
and other proceedings of the Associa- 
tion. 

(a) The Executive Committee are 
authorized in their discretion, to main- 
tain an office or headquarters of the 
Association in Boston, as near as pos- 
sible to the offices of Harvard College, 
which office shall serve as a general 
bureau of information concerning all 
matters pertaining to Harvard Univer- 
sity, for the benefitand at the service 
of all members of the Association and 
the officers of the University. 

(b) To employ an official, who may 
also be the Secretary, who shall be a 
member of the Association, to have 
charge of said office. 

(c) To solicit subscriptions for, and 
publish an alumni periodical. 

(d) To prepare and publish a gen- 
eral list of all living Harvard men. 

(e) To make such other, arrange- 
ments for the conduct of said. office and 
official as shall seem to them advisable. 

Article 10. The articles and provi- 
sions of the constitution may be re- 
pealed, added to or amended at any 
forum duly called, by a two-thirds 
vote of the forum, provided the call 
for such a forum shall give notice of 
the intention to make a change and the 
general scope of the change proposed. 


CLASS SECRETARIES’ PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


[The following list has beeri compiled 
by A. J. Garceau, Secretary of °91, with 
assistance from Dr. F. H. Brown, Secre- 
tary of ’57, and Thomas J Kiernan of the 
College Library. It is requested that cor- 
rections or additions be sent to Mr. Gar- 
ceau, 112 Water Street, Boston.] 
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1822. Secretary (?). Report No. 
1. 1896. 

1828. Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, Sec. 
Printed in Bibliographical Contributions. 
No. 46. 

1830. Secretary (?). Memoirs pub- 
lished in 1886. 

1833. Waldo Higginson, Sec. Re- 
port No.1. 1858 (by Metcalf & Co. of 
Cambridge). No. 2. 1883. 

1834. Report No. 1. 1884, by 
Thomas Cushing, Sec. 

1835. Charles Henry Parker, Sec. 
Report No. 1. 1886. 

1836. Secretary (?). 

1837. Henry Williams, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1887. 

1839. Rev. Edward E. Hale, Sec. 
Report No. 1. 1864. No.2. 1879. 

1840. John Capen, Sec. Report 
No.1. 1895. Present Sec., Rev. Henry 
F. Bond. 

1841. Francis Minot, M. D., Sec. 
from 1841 to 1899. Report No. 1. 
1892. Samuel F. McCleary, Sec. from 
1899 to 1901. John S. Keyes, present 
Sec. 

1842. No report. 

1843. Rev. Francis C. Williams, 
Sec. Report No. 1. 1883. No. 2. 
1893. 

1844. Henry A. Johnson, present 
Sec. Report No. 1.1864. No. 2. 1869. 
No. 3. 1896. 

1845. George Phinehas Upham, 
Sec. from 1845 to 1870 ; Charles Wil- 
liam Folsom, 1870-1904 ; John Phil- 
lips Reynolds, in charge. No report 
made. 

1846. No report. 

1847. No report. 

1848. Henry Savage Chase, Sec. 
from 1848 to 1885; Thomas Hender- 
son Chandler, 1885-1895 ; David R. 
Whitney, present Sec. No report 
ever published. Book of Class re- 
cords containing quite full manuscript 


records of the Class is at the College 
Library. 

1849. Thornton K. Lothrop, Sec. 
No report. 

1850. Charles Hale, Sec. from 1850 
to 1882; Joel Seaverns, 1882-1894 ; 
Joseph Henry Thayer, 1894-1901. 
Report No. 1. 1895. No. 2. 1900. 
John Noble, present Sec. 

1851. Henry W. Haines, Sec. No 
report. 

1852. Henry G. Denny, Sec. No 
report. 

1853. Samuel S. Shaw, Sec. Book 
of portraits at date of graduation and 
forty years after. No reports. 

1854. David H. Coolidge, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1894. 

1855. Edwin H. Abbott, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1865. No.2. 1880. Al- 
bum of Class portraits (1855-1905), 
1905. 

1856. William Wirt Burrage, Sec. 
from 1856 to 1901. Report No. 1. 
1860. No. 2. 1861. No. 3. 1865. 
No. 4. 1899. Daniel Angell Gleason, 
present Sec. 

1857. George McKean Folsom, Sec. 
from 1857 to 1882. Report No. 1. 
1866. Francis H. Brown, present 
Sec. No. 2. 1882. No. 3. 1893. 
Book of portraits of the Class at time 
of graduation and forty years after. 

1858. C. A. Allen, Sec. from 1858 to 
1864. Report No. 1. 1861. George 
Dexter, 1864-1883. No. 2. 1864. No.3. 
1868. No.4. 1878. James C. Davis, 
1883-1905. No.5. 1888. No. 6. 1898. 
Sydney A. Williams, present Sec. 

1859. Francis H. Swan, Sec. from 
1859 to 1865 ; James Schouler, 1865- 
1873. C.J. White, present Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1869. No. 2. 1896. 

1860. Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, 
Sec. from 1860 to 1866. Dr. Francis 
M. Weld, Sec. from 1866 to 1903. Re- 
port No. 1. 1866. No. 2. 1880. A 
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supplement to Report No. 2, contain- 
ing the war record of the Class. 1882. 
Report No. 3. 1890. No. 4. 1895. 
No.5. 1900. Dr. Stephen W. Driver, 
present Sec. No. 6. 1905. 

1861. Rev. J. Edward Wright, Sec. 
Report No. 1. 1864. No. 2. 1867. 
No. 3. 1871. No. 4. 1878. No. 5. 
1892. No. 6. 1902. Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Report, Sept., 1886. 

1862. William Tufts Brigham, Sec. 
from 1862 to 1887. Report No. 1. 
1867. No. 2. 1872. No. 3. 1875. 
No. 4. 1880. No. 5. 1882. No. 6. 
1887. Charles E, Grinnell, present 
Sec. No. 7. 1897. 

1863. Arthur Lincoln, Sec. from 
1863 to 1902. Report No. 1. 1866. 
No. 2. 1869. No. 3. 1875. No. 4. 
1883. No. 5. 1888. No. 6. 1893. 
Clarence H. Denny, acting Sec. No. 
7. 1903. 

1864. William L. Richardson, Sec. 
Report No. 1. 1864. No. 2. 1867. 
No. 3. 1871. No. 4. 1874. No. 5. 
1881. No. 6. 1889. No. 7. 1904. 
Also volume of portraits taken at time 
of graduation and 1904. 

1865. T. F. Brownell, Sec. 1865- 
1901; Report No. 1. 1865. No. 2. 
1868. No. 3. 1871. No. 4. 1875. 
No. 5. 1878. No. 6. 1885. No. 7. 
1890. No. 8. 1895. No. 9. 1900. 
George A. Goddard, present Sec. 

1866. William G. Farlow, Sec. from 
1866 to 1869, Report No. 1. 1866. 
No. 2. 1867. Charles E. Stratton, 
present Sec. No. 3. 1869. No. 4. 
1872. No. 5. 1876. No. 6. 1881. 
No. 7. 1886. No. 8. 1891. No. 9. 
1896. No. 10, 1901. 

1867. George Combe Mann, Sec. 
from 1867 to 1873. Report No. 1. 
1867. No. 2. 1868. No. 3. 1870. 
No.4. 1873. Francis Henry Lincoln, 
present Sec, No. 5. 1876. No. 6. 
1879. No. 7. 1882. No. 8. 1887. 


No. 9. 1892. No. 10. 1897. No. 11. 
1902. 

1868. Charles Harris Phelps, Sec. 
from 1868 to 1875. Report No. 1. 
1868. No. 2.1871. Alfred D. Chan- 
dler, present Sec. No.3. 1876. No.4. 
1880. No. 5. 1888. No. 6. 1893. 
No. 7. 1898. 

1869. Thomas P. Beal, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1869. No. 2.1872. No. 
3. 1875. No. 4. 1878. No. 5, 1881. 
No. 6. 1884. No. 7. 1887. No. 8. 
1894. No. 9. 1901. 

1870. Thomas B. Ticknor, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1870. No. 2.1873. No. 
3. 1875. No. 4. 1880. No. 5. 1888. 
No. 6. 1895. No. 7. 1900. No. 8. 
1905. 

1871. Albert M. Barnes, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1, 1871. No. 2. 1874. No. 3. 
1877. No. 4. 1880. No. 5. 1883. 
No. 6. 1886. No. 7. 1891. No. 8. 
1896. No. 9. 1901. Class Album 
published 1896. 

1872. Albert L. Lincoln, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1872. No.2. 1875. No. 
3. 1878. No. 4. 1881. No. 5. 1885. 
No. 6. 1894. No. 7. 1898. No.8. 
1902. 

1873. Arthur L. Ware, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1876. No. 2. 1879. No. 
3. 1883. No. 4. 1885. No. 5. 1888. 
No. 6. 1891. No. 7. 1898. No. 8. 
1905. 

1874. George P. Sanger, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1874. No. 2. 1877. No. 
3. 1880. No. 4. 1884. No. 5. 1889. 
No. 6. 1894. No. 7. 1899. No. 8 
1904. 

1875. Warren A. Reed, Sec. Re- 
port No.1. 1875. No. 2. 1878. No. 
3. 1881. No. 4. 1884. No. 5. 1888. 
No. 6. 1891. No. 7. 1899. No. 8. 
1906. 

1876. William Leverett Chase, Sec. 
from 1876 to 1895. Report No. 1. 
1876. No. 2. 1879. No. 3. 1882. 
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No. 4. 1886. No. 5. 1894. John 
Tyler Wheelwright, present Sec. No. 
6. 1896. No. 7. 1901. 

1877. William Eustis Russell, Sec. 
from 1877 to 1891. Report No. 1. 
1877. No. 2. 1880. No. 3. 1885. 
No. 4. 1890. John F. Tyler, present 
Sec. No.5. 1897. No. 6. 1902. Re- 
port of the celebration by the Class of 
1877 on the Twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its graduation, 1903. 

1878. Joseph C. Whitney, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1879. No, 2. 1884. No.3. 
1892. No. 4. 1901. No. 5. 1903. 

1879. Francis Almy, Sec. from 1879 
to 1904. Report No. 1. 1879. No. 2. 
1882. No. 3. 1885. No. 4. 1890. 
No. 5. 1895. No. 6. 1900. Edward 
Hale, present Sec. No. 7. 1905. 

1880. Frederic Almy, Sec. from 
1880 to 1897. Report No. 1. 1880. 
No. 2. 1883. No. 3. 1886. No. 4. 
1890. No. 5. 1895. John Woodbury, 
present Sec. No. 6. 1900. No. 7. 
1905 

1881. Charles R. Sanger, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1881. No. 2. 1884. No. 
3. 1887. No. 4. 1892. No. 5. 1898. 

1882. Alfred E. Miles, Sec. from 
1882 to 1890. Report No. 1. 1882. 
No. 2. 1885. Henry W. Cunningham, 
present Sec. No. 3. 1890. No. 4. 
1895. No. 5. 1901. 

1883. Frederick Nichols, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1883. No. 2. 1886. No. 
3. 1890. No. 4. 1892. No. 5. 1895. 
No. 6. 1899. No. 7. 1900. No. 8. 1903. 

1884. Edward A. Hibbard, Sec. 
1884-1906. Report No. 1. 1884. No. 
2. 1887. No.3. 1890. No. 4. 1894. 
No. 5. 1899. No. 6. 1904. Remini- 
scences of 1884 published 1905. T. K. 
Cummins, acting Sec. 

1885. Walter A. Halbert, Sec. from 
1885 to 1888. Report No. 1. 1886. 
Henry M. Williams, present Sec. No. 
2. 1888-89. No. 3. 1892. No. 4. 1895- 


97. No. 5. 1900. No. 6. 1905. Class 
Album containing views of University 
teams, College Buildings, and the col- 
lege teaching force of 1881-85, pub- 
lished 1894. 

1886. Dr. John H. Huddleston, Sec. 
Report No. 1. 1886. No. 2. 1889. 
No. 3. 1894. No. 4. 1898. No. 5. 
Part 1. 1901. No. 5. Part 2. 1902. 
Class list. 1905. 

1887. George P. Furber, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1887. No. 2. 1890. No. 
3. 1893. No. 4. 1898. No. 5. 1902. 

1888. Fred B. Lund, Sec. from 1888 
to June, 1905. Report No. 1. 1889. 
No. 2. 1891. No. 3. 1894. No. 4. 
1898. No. 5. 1905. George R. Pul- 
sifer, present Sec. 

1889. James Hardy Ropes, Sec. 
from 1889 to 1905. Report No. 1. 
1890. No. 2. 1892. No. 3. 1898. No. 
4.1901. No. 5.1904. Charles Warren, 
present Sec. 

1890. Joseph W. Lund, Sec. Report 
No. 1.1891. No. 2.1893. No. 3. 1897. 
No. 4. 1903. 

1891. Horace A. Davis, Sec. from 
1891 to 1895. Report No. 1. 1892. Ar- 
thur J. Garceau, present Sec. No. 2. 
1896. No. 3. 1899. No. 4. 1906 (in 
press). 

1892. Allen R. Benner, Sec. Report 
No. 1.1893. No. 2. 1896. No. 3. 1902. 

1893. Fred W. Moore, Sec. from 
1893 to 1899. Report No. 1. 1898. 
Samuel F. Batchelder, present Sec. 
No. 2. 1899. No. 3. 1903. 

1894. Edward K. Rand, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1895. No. 2. 1897. No. 3. 
1902. No. 4. 1904. (In press, an ac- 
count of the Decennial celebration.) 

1895. Albert H. Newman, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1898. No. 2. 1902. No. 3. 
1905. 

1896. Henry R. Storrs, Sec. Report 
No. 1. 1897. No. 2.1901. No. 3. 1906 
(in preparation). 
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1897. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
Sec. Report No. 1. 1900. No. 2. 1903. 

1898. Bartlett Harding Hayes, Sec. 
Report No. 1. 1901. No. 2. 1906 (in 
preparation). 

1899. Arthur Adams, Sec. Report 
No. 1. 1902. No. 2. 1905 (list of ad- 
dresses, occupations, births, marriages, 
deaths). 

1900. Eliot Spalding, Sec. Report 
No. 1. 1902. 

1901. Harold B. Clark, Sec. Report 
No. 1. 1903. 

1902. Barrett Wendell, Jr., Sec. 
Report No. 1. 1903. No. 2. 1905 (list 
of addresses, births, marriages, deaths, 
and occupations). 

1903. Roger Ernst, Sec. Report 
No. 1. 1904. 

1904. Roy Smith Wallace, Sec. Re- 
port No. 1. 1905. 

1905. Samuel Neilson Hinckley, 
Sec. Report No. 1, in press. 

Arthur J. Garceau, 91. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE. 

On April 10, the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences voted “that a Department of 
Comparative Literature be established, 
within the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages, and that courses in Compara- 
tive Literature be transferred to the 
charge of that Department.’ This 
vote marked a distinct innovation in 
more than one respect; it gave author- 
ity to a new plan for the better ar- 
rangement of existing courses in lit- 
erature conducted according to the 
comparative method, and of such other 
courses of similar kind as shall in the 
future be offered ; it provided, fur- 
thermore, for a new organization of 
the instructors in charge of these 
courses, the chairman of which is to 
be the newly appointed professor of 
Comparative Literature. 


The first incumbent of the chair of 
Comparative Literature, Mr. Arthur 
R. Marsh, was appointed in 1891, 
and served for 8 years. Mr. Lewis 
E. Gates was assistant professor of 
Comparative Literature in 1901-02. 
Mr. Jefferson B. Fletcher, previously 
instructor in English, was appointed 
assistant professor of Comparative 
Literature in 1902; but resigned in 
1903, to go to Columbia University. 
Since 1903 there has been no member 
of the Harvard Faculty whose title 
suggested connection with courses in 
Comparative Literature. This year, 
not only a professor, but also an in- 
structor, have been appointed, and an 
assistant will soon be named. In time 
there may be others whose work will 
justify advance in this Department. 

Hitherto the few courses under the 
rubric of Comparative Literature have 
been appended to those offered by the 
Department of French and other Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures, and 
have attracted the attention of only a 
small number of students, most of 
whom were graduates. This year the 
Department will issue a separate pam- 
phlet, in which, by the institution of 
new courses as well as by the trans- 
ference of old ones from less suitable 
places in the elective list, the offering 
of regular courses is nearly quadrupled 
— an advance being made from seven 
in the group “for undergraduates and 
graduates” to twenty-seven placed in 
all three groups, — while ten other 
“courses of special study ” are added, 
in which “ opportunities are afforded 
to competent graduate students, under 
the guidance of instructors, for original 
investigations in special topics, such as 
are not covered by regular courses in 
the Department.” 

The list of instructors in Compara- 
tive Literature for next year includes 
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no less than 25 persons, 15 of whom 
are full professors, five assistant pro- 
fessors, four instructors, and one an 
assistant. The Classics are represented 
by Professors J. W. White, Weir 
Smyth, Morgan, Harris, and Rand ; 
Semitic literatures, by Prof. George 
F. Moore ; the literature of India, by 
Prof. Lanman; Romance literatures, 
by Professors Sheldon, Grandgent, 
Babbitt, Ford, and Dr. M. A. Potter; 
English literature, by Professors Wen- 
dell, Kittredge, Bliss Perry, Baker, 
Neilson, Robinson, and Dr. Webster; 
German literature, by Professors 
Francke and Walz and Dr. Howard; 
and Dr. H. de W. Fuller is instructor 
in Comparative Literature. 

Courses in Comparative Literature 
may be defined as courses in which 
literature is studied according to the 
comparative method, courses in which 
a particular author, or group of au- 
thors, authors of one type, country, or 
era are considered not individually or 
separately, but in their large relations, 
as exhibiting the evolution of modes 
of style, the inter-relation of literary 
tendencies, the inter-reaction of sym- 
pathetic personalities, or the peculiar 
characteristics of national develop- 
ments. The comparative study of 
works of literature, it is believed, may 
be undertaken either, as it were, verti- 
cally or horizontally; in the one case 
their history will be followed through 
successive ages of diverse temper; in 
the other, they will be viewed in the 
light of the international conditions 
which affected their composition. Com- 
+ parative Literature is regarded, there- 
fore, as all-inclusive in its domain. 
The Department indicates its attitude 
by its announcement of instruction in 
Semitic, Indic, and Classical litera- 
tures, as well as in those in modern 
European tongues. Its undergraduate 


courses treat first of Greek and Latin 
works, trace the later history of clas- 
sical culture, indicate the origin and 
development of vernacular literatures 
in the Middle Ages, exhibit the literary 
forces powerful in the Renaissance, 
and show under what influences writ- 
ings in various countries in recent 
times have been produced. 

The courses hitherto offered in Com- 
parative Literature have been mainly 
planned for graduate students, though 
none of them have been so designated. 
The new program shows sixteen 
courses ‘‘ primarily for graduates,” 
apart from the ten ‘ courses of spe- 
cial study ” already mentioned. But 
it also shows twelve “for undergrad- 
uates and graduates,” and has one 
“ primarily for undergraduates.” The 
last named will be given by Pro- 
fessor Wendell, with the assistance of 
Dr. Fuller, and provides a much 
needed general Survey of European 
literature. It is intended in a meas- 
ure to parallel such courses as His- 
tory 1, Government 1, Economics 1, 
etc., and will serve as an introduction 
to the more thorough study of special 
works or periods in other courses. Pro- 
fessor Bliss Perry will give a new course 
in the second half-year on “ Types of 
Fiction in the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries.” In both of these 
courses, which will probably be large, a 
considerable amount of reading and fre- 
quent reports will be required; in both 
the work of students will be carefully 
examined by the assistants, in codper- 
ation with the lecturers, and each indi- 
vidual will be given separate counsel. 

Other courses are designed tobe of 
special service to undergraduates who 
intend to prepare for the new degree 
with distinction in History and Litera- 
ture, or for Honors in Literature, as 
for example: “The Literary History 
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of England and the Continent from 
the Norman Conquest to Elizabeth,” 
by the Chairman; ‘‘ Tendencies of Eu- 
ropean Literature in the Renaissance,” 
by Dr. M. A. Potter ; ‘‘ The Influence 
of the Literature of England on the 
Literature of Germany in the Eight- 
eenth Century,” by Professor Walz; 
“ Rousseau and his Influence,” and 
“The Romantic Movement in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Professor 
Babbitt. Interest in the ancient drama 
will be fostered by Professor White’s 
course on the “ History of the Greek 
Drama ” (Greek 11) and by Professor 
Harris’s “Greek Literature — Four 
Plays, with studies of their influence 
in Art and in the Drama of later 
ages ” (Greek 17). In the former, lec- 
tures are given on the dramatic art 
and literature of the Greeks, and on 
the influence of the Greek drama on 
modern literature. Many plays, by 
4Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes, are read, though not 
necessarily in the original. Ina course 
by the Chairman on “ Danish and Nor- 
wegian Dramatists,” which requires 
some knowledge of Dano-Norwegian, 
such questions will be considered as 
the relation of Holberg to Moliére, of 
Oehlenschliger to the Romanticists, 
and of Bjérnson and Ibsen to writers 
of the nineteenth century. Professors 
Morgan and Rand will together treat 
of ‘The Works of Virgil, with studies 
of his Sources and of his Literary 
Influence;” and Professor Rand will 
trace “ The History of Classical Cul- 
ture in the Middle Ages.” 

Under the heading, “ Primarily for 
Graduates,” are offered courses of two 
kinds: 1. On types of literature ; 2. 
On the relations of literature in differ- 
ent countries in the same era. In the 
first group are courses on the Epic, by 
Dr. Potter ; on the Pastoral, by Pro- 


fessor Rand and Dr. Potter; on Alle- 
gory, by Professor Neilson; on the 
Spanish and Italian Novel, by Profes- 
sor Ford ; on the Forms of the Drama, 
by Professor Baker ; on English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, and on the 
Early English Mediaeval Romances, 
by Professor Kittredge ; on Political 
Satire, by Professor Bliss Perry, and 
on Literary Criticism, by Professor 
Babbitt. In the second group are 
courses, by Professor Sheldon, on 
“Mediaeval Literature in the vulgar 
tongues, with especial reference to the 
influence of France and Provence ;” 
by the Chairman on “ English Litera- 
ture of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries and its relations to Contin- 
ental Literature ;” by Mr. Howard 
on “German Literature in the Six- 
teenth Century and its relation to Eng- 
lish Literature ;” and by Dr. Fuller 
on “ Netherlandish Literature and its 
relations to European Literature in 
other Tongues.” 

All of the courses in Comparative 
Literature are to be given by instruct- 
ors who are specialists in the fields 
indicated ; each is treating material in 
which he is particularly interested, 
and concerning which he has in mind 
to publishthe results of his researchand 
reflection. Consequently, these courses 
can hardly be in any instance either 
dull or unoriginal. They will convey 
to students who elect them, freshly 
and vitally, new information on sub- 
jects which are the special predilection 
of the instructors in charge. They 
will make not only for the increase of 
knowledge, but also for the broaden- 
ing of interest in the humanities. 

The significance of the new pro- 
gram of courses in Comparative Lit- 
erature lies chiefly in its revelation 
of the fact that a great deal of liberal 
and illuminating study of literature 
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at present exists at Harvard, which 
has not hitherto been as conspicuous 
as it should have been, because it has 
never before been brought together 
in one place, or clearly coérdinated. 
The Department of Comparative Lit- 
erature, it is hoped, will henceforth be 
a meeting-ground for all instructors 
at Harvard who treat literature as lit- 
erature in a comprehensive way, as a 
manifestation of human thought grow- 
ing and developing, as a guide to the 
history of civilization, and as a potent 
influence in the life of the individual. 
William Henry Schofield, p ’93, 
Chairman. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY IN THE 
WAR OF 1861-1865. 


(Continued from Graduates’ Maga- 
zine for March, 1902. The total num- 
ber of Harvard men recorded as being 
engaged in the Union Cause was, up 
to the present list, 1335, of whom 361 
were killed in battle, or died of wounds 
or as a result of their service.) 


COLLEGE. 


1849. 


James Aigin Hervey, A.B. ; Pri- 
vate 39th Mass. Vols., July 29, 1862; 
discharged June 2, 1865; d. Andover, 
Sept. 9, 1905. 


1854. 


Edward Daniel Hayden, A. A. 
Paymaster, U. S. N., Sept. 27, 1862. 
Joined Miss. Squadron under Admiral 
Porter and went with the fleet to the 
Yazoo River; present at the attack by 
General Sherman on Chickasaw Bluff ; 
Arkansas Post; Vicksburg; with Red 
River exped. ; left squadron and sta- 
tioned at Cincinnati till close of the 
war. 


1859. 

Oscar Ely, Corporal 46th Mass. 
V. M. Oct. 15, 1862; mustered out 
July 29, 1863; d. Holyoke, April 12, 
1900. 

Robert Cutts Pierce, Act. Asst. 
Paymaster U.S. N.; served on U. S. 
S. Dawn till close of the war; d. 
Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 24, 1893. 


1868. 


Charles Fletcher Dole, Private 
4th Unatt. Co., Mass. V. M., May 3, 
1864; mustered out Aug. 6, 1864. 

Charles Sedgwick Hunt, Third 
Asst. Engineer, U. S. N., July, 1862; 
U. S. S. Juniata on service in West 
Indies; resigned July, 1863; d. New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1876. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
1855. 
Albert Potter, M.D.; served in 


5th N. Y. Vols.; d. Chepachet, R. L., 
Oct. 2, 1902. 


1857. 


John Hancock Kimball, M.D.; 
Asst. Surgeon 15th Maine Vols., 1861; 
Asst. Surgeon 32d Maine Vols., 1863 
till end of war; d. Bridgton, Me., 
June, 1902. 


1858. 
John Henry Kinsman, M.D.; Sur- 


geon in the war; d. Bridgeport, Conn., 
June 26, 1902. 


1864. 

Morris Greeley Parker, M.D.; 
Asst. Surgeon 2d U. S. Col. Cavalry, 
April 10, 1864; in engagements at Suf- 
folk, Drury’s Bluff, Point of Rocks, 
sieges of Petersburg and Richmond; 
discharged May 24, 1865. 
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1866. 
Paul Fortunatus Mundé, M.D.; 
Act. Med. Cadet, U. S. A., 1864; d. 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1902. 


1868. 


Henry Joseph Cushing, M.D.; 
Private 21st Maine Vols.; d. Merri- 
mac, Nov. 18, 1902. 


1869. 


Benjamin Knight, M.D.; Private 
Mass. 1st Cavalry, Sept. 14, 1861; 
discharged on account of illness, Feb. 
20, 1863; d. Santa Cruz, Cal., June 2, 
1905. 


1870. 


Roscoe Smith, M.D.; Co. I, 3d 
Maine Vols., 1863; wounded at Spott- 
sylvania, Va.; served till 1865. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


1857. 


Horatio Rogers, 3d R. I. H. A, 
Aug., 1861; served under Sherman at 
Port Royal; Captain; attack on Fort 
Pulaski, April, 1862; Major, June, 
1862; Colonel 2d R. I. V. M., Jan., 
1863; took part in all the campaigns 
of the Army of the Potomac till he 
resigned, Jan., 1864; Brev. Brig.-Gen- 
eral U. S. Vols.; d. Providence, R. I., 
Dee. 12, 1904. 


1860. 


Nelson Taylor, LL.B.; Colonel 72d 
N. Y. Vols.; Brig.-General U.S. Vols., 
Sept. 7, 1862; resigned Jan. 19, 1863; 
d. at South Norwalk, Conn., Jan. 16, 
1894. 


1861. 


Abijah Hollis, LL.B.; Second 
Lieutenant 45th Mass. V. M., Sept. 


26, 1862; mustered out July 7, 1863; 
Captain 56th Mass. Vols., Jan. 27, 
1864; mustered out June 25, 1865; 
Brev. Major U. S. V., April 2, 1865. 

George Thomas Russell, LL.B.; 
Corporal 13th Mass. Vols., July 16, 
1861; Second Lieutenant 21st Mass. 
Vols., Feb. 19, 1862; resigned Sept. 
18, 1862; Second Lieutenant 21st Vet. 
Res. Corps; transferred to 2d Batt. 
87th Co. V. R. C., May 13, 1864; 
Brev. First Lieutenant, Nov. 7, 1865; 
mustered out Nov. 20, 1865; d. Oak- 
land, Oregon, Nov. 2, 1899. 


1862. 


Lucius Henry Warren, LL.B.; 
to his record add Brevet Major and 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel U. S. A. for 
gallantry in front of Petersburg and 
Richmond, Va. 


1866. 

William Henry Harrison Emery, 
Private 7th N. Y. Cavalry, where he 
served about a year; reénlisted in 
Battery A, lst N. Y. Light Artillery; 
Peninsular Campaign; Second Lieu- 
tenant, First Lieutenant and Adjutant 
130th N. Y. Infantry (1st N. Y. Dra- 
goons); Asst. A. C. Staff of Gen. Wes- 
ley Merritt until Sept., 1864; wounded 
near Mont Royal; on duty at Memphis, 
Tenn., Vicksburg and Jackson, Miss. 


1867. 


Andrew Coyle Bradley, LL.B.; 
served in Q. M. Department; d. Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 16, 1902. 

Charles Cleaves Cole, LL.B. ; 
served in 17th Maine Vols. from 1862 
to close of the war; Captain; d. 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1905. 


1869. 


William Ward Carruth, LL.B.; 
Captain of Battery; commended for 
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bravery at Baton Rouge; d. Plymouth, 
April 28, 1906. 
1875. 
Edward Oliver Wolcott, LL.B.; 
Private 150th Ohio Vols.; served a 


few months in 1864; d. at Monte 
Carlo, Monaco, March 1, 1905. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
1851. 

Presby Oldham Craig, Lieuten- 
ant 2d Artillery, U. S. A.; served at 
Governor’s Island, New York, N. Y., 
and Washington, D. C.; killed at 
Battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861. 

Henry Northy Hooper, Captain 
32d Mass. Vol. Militia, April 21, 1863; 
Major 54th Mass., Aug. 25, 1863; 
Lieut.-Colonel 54th Mass. Vols., July 
18, 1863; mustered out July 11, 1865; 
Brig.-General U. S. Vols., July 11, 
1865; in charge Department of Col- 
orado; d. Point Loma, Cal., Aug. 13, 
1902. 

1853. 

Arthur Forrester Devereux, 8th 
Mass. V.M. This regiment removed 
the frigate Constitution from Annapo- 
lis to New York; Lieut.-Colonel 19th 
Mass. Vols., Aug. 3, 1861; Antietam; 
Colonel, Nov. 29, 1862; Gettysburg; 
resigned Feb. 27, 1864; Brevet Brig.- 
General U. S. V.; d. Cincinnati, O., 
Feb. 14, 1906. 


1854. 

James Putnam Kimball, A. A. G., 
U. S. V., and Captain, 1862; Chief of 
Staff to Gen. Patrick; Army of Rap- 
pahannock; Grove Point; Manassas; 
Chantilly; Antietam; Fredericksburg; 
Chancellorsville; Gettysburg. 


1858. 
Joseph Henry Osgood, Private 
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5th Mass. V. M., Sept. 16, 1862; at 
Newbern, N.C.; detailed for service 
in hospital; mustered out July 16, 
1863; d. Peabody, May 18,1904. 
Francis H. Brown, ’87. 
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q On Jan. 24, 1906, two bronze tab- 
lets were placed at the entrance to the 
new Court House in Dedham, with 
the following inscriptions: “Here 
were the birthplace and home of 
Fisher Ames, Advocate, Patriot, and 
Statesman, 1758-1808.” “ Here met on 
September, 1774, the Convention which 
three days later at Milton adopted the 
Suffolk Resolves. They ‘lighted the 
match that kindled the mighty confla- 
gration’ of the American Revolution.” 
Fisher Ames graduated at Harvard 
in 1774. 

{| Harvard Families. A writer in the 
Boston Record says: Of the Appleton 
family, 7 graduated in the 18th cen- 
tury, 26 in the 19th, and 4 so far can 
be found in this century; total, 37. Of 
the Silsbee family, 11 in the 19th and 
1 in the 20th. Of the Crowninshield 
family, 9 in the 19th. Of the Derby 
family, 3 in the 18th, 16 in the 19th, 
and 3 in the 20th; total, 22. Of the 
Tappan family, 3 in the 18th and 8 in 
the 19th; total, 11. Of the Sullivan 
family, 8 in the 18th, 27 in the 19th, 
and 11 in the 20th; total, 46. 

| The Harvard Story. This is not a 
difficult kind of story to write, requir- 
ing merely imagination and a certain 
knack in producing atmosphere. It is 
well to begin by spending at least half 
a day at the University, jotting down 
the names of streets and buildings. 
You will depend on these for local 
color. Make your characters extrava- 
gant, financially and otherwise. Make 
them appear several times stretched in 
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lounging robes before a blazing fire 
while the rain patters on the window 
panes — and at least once in the front 
row at the Tremont. Make them drink 
frequently and variously, and smoke 
on every possible pretext. Put a bull 
pup in each chapter and a Morris 
chair on every page. Talk familiarly 
of the Regent, Gore Hall, and clubs. 
Ring in a lot of humor of this pattern: 
* Ah, old boy, all rosy from your bath,” 
said Pete, as his roommate entered, 
dressed in one slipper. ‘“ Well, I may 
look rosy, but I don’t feel in the pink 
of condition,” answered Winnie, med- 
itatively lighting a cigarette. Intro- 
duce a girl who is innocuous and one 
or two who are not. Fill in with start- 
ling exploits in which the cops and the 
proctors invariably get left, and label 
the gilded hash “ Claverly Jones,” 
“ The ‘ Queen’ at Radcliffe,” or “ The 
‘Discount’ at the Coop.” The book 
will sell; likewise be one. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

q Prof. C. R. Lanman, in the intro- 
duction to his monumental edition of 
Prof. W. D. Whitney’s translation of 
“ Atharva-Veda Samhita” (Harvard 
Oriental Series, vols. 7 and 8), says: 
‘‘ Had Whitney lived to see this work 
in print and to write the preface, his 
chief tribute of grateful acknowledg- 
ment would doubtless have been to his 
illustrious preceptor and colleague 
and friend whose toil had so largely 
increased its value, to Rudolph Roth 
of Tiibingen. Whitney, who was my 
teacher, and Roth, who was my teach- 
er’s teacher and my own teacher, both 
are passed away, and Death has given 
the work to me to finish, or rather to 
bring nearer to an ideal and so unat- 
tainable completeness. They are be- 
yond the reach of human thanks, of 
praise or blame: but I cannot help 
feeling that even in their lifetime 
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they understood that Science is con- 
cerned only with results, not with 
personalities, or (in Hindu phrase) 
that the Goddess of Learning, Sara- 
svati or Vac, cares not to ask even so 
much as the names of her votaries; 
and that the unending progress of 
Science is indeed like the endless flow 
of a river.” 


Teacher and teacher’s teacher long had 


wrought 
Upon these tomes of ancient Hindu 
lore, 
Till Death did give to one whom both had 
taught 
The task to finish, when they were no 
more. 
‘Tis finished —yet unfinished, like the 
flow 
Of water-streams between their banks 
that glide; 
For Learning’s streams, that down the 
ages go, 


Flow on for ever with a swelling tide. 


Here plodding labor brings its affluent 
brook ; 
There genius, like a river, pours amain: 
While Learning — ageless, deathless — 
searce will look 
To note which ones have toiled her love 
to gain. 


Alike to her are river, brook, and rill, 
That in her stately waters so combine, 
If only all who choose may drink their fill, 
And slake the thirst to know, the thirst 
divine. 


The Gita’s lesson had our Whitney 
learned — 
To do for duty, not for duty’s meed. 
And, paid or unpaid be the thanks he 
earned, 
The thanks he recked not, recked alone 
the deed. 


Here stands his book, a mighty instru- 
ment, 
Which those to come may use for large 
emprise. 
Use it, O scholar, ere thy day be spent. 
The learner dieth, Learning never dies. 
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